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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 

At the request of^. Margueritte^ the original text 
of his novel has here been modified to a certain extent^ 
though the story has been left intact. 

Apart from questions of technique^ the translator 
believes that these modifications in no way detract from 
the interest of a vivid and powerful story dealing with 
a certain section Oj post-war society. By its very 
ruthlessnesst as well as by its conclusion^ it seems to' 
have a high moral value at the present day. 




PART ONE 




CHAPTER I 

Monique Lerbier rang for her maid. 

“ Marietta, my cloak I ’* 

..“iWhich one, MademoiseUel'* 

“ The blue one. And^y hew hat.” 

” Shall I bring them here, MademoiseUel ” 

” No, put them out in my room.” 

Left alone, Monique sighed. What an in¬ 
fliction this bazaar would have been, had she not 
expected to meet Lucien there. It was so cosy 
in the little drawing-room. She readjusted 
her head on the sofa cushions, and went on 
dreaming. ^ 

She is five years old : she is having dinner 
in her room, at the tiny table where every day 
Mademoiselle^ who takes entire charge of her, 
serves and instructs her. But this is Mademoi^ 
sellers evening off, and Xante Sylvestre takes her 
place. * 

Monique adores Xante Sylvestre. Xo begin 
with, they two are neither of them like the 
others. “ The others ” means women in gene;^. 
Even Mademoiselle { Mummy gave her tdit 
name, explaining : ” Even if you are a widow; a 
governess must always be called Mademoiselle 1” 
Xante Sylvestre and Monique, on the other 
hand, are girls. Monique a little girl, although 
she already thinks herself a big one; and Xante, 
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an old girl . . . old, so old I One can see 
that by her wrinkled skin and her having a 
big wart with three hairs Oliver chin. 

And then Xante Sylvestre always brings black 
nougat, flavoured with almonds and burnt honey, 
every time she comes back from Hyferes. 
Hy^res—Monique does not quite know where 
that is, nor even what it is^ Hy^res is like 
yesterday, very far away. . . . Ojily to-day 
counts. And to-day is a special day. Dad and 
Mummy are going to the Opera, and have been 
asked out to dinner at a restaurant first. 

The Opera is a palace where fairies dance to 
music, and the restaurant is a place where people 
eat oysters. . . . Xante Sylvestre says that it 
is reserved for grown-ups. 

But here is a fairy—no, it’s Mummy in a low- 
necked dress. She has white feathers on her 
head, and looks as if she were dressed all in 
pearls. Monique, in raptures, touches the dress. 
. . . Yes, tiny, tiny pearls, real ones I How 
she would love to have a necklace of them. 

Mummy stoops to say good-night, and 
Monique puts her arms round her neck. “ No, 
no kisses, because of my rouge.” And as the 
little hand creeps up to her soft cheeks, the 
impatient voice orders : .*^^t>on*t do that I You’ll 
take off all my powder.” 

Behind* her stands Daddy, all in black, with' 
a great white V: at the top of his waistcoat. 
9Vhat a funny shirt, made of shiny cardboard t 
Mmany is telling a long story to Xante 
Sylvestre, who listens smiling. But Daddy 
stamps his foot and cries : “ What with yOur 
mania for spending three hours putting black 
on your eyes and red on your nails, we shall 
miss the overture.” 

The overture? What of—the oysters? . . . 
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* 

No. soon as Dad and Mummy have left, 
without kissing Monique (which makes her feel 
sad), Xante Sylvestre explains that they mean 
the overture, or opening, of the music. Does 
the music open, then? 

Monique asks her dreamily: ** Then what’s 
it made of? ’’ Ana Xante Sylvestre, who has 
taken her on her lap, soodiingly explains t 
'‘Music is the sSng that comes from every¬ 
thing . . . from you when you are happy . . . 
from the wind when it blows over the forests 
and the sea. ... It is also the harmony of the 
instruments, which recalls aU that. . . . And the 
overture is like the opening of a great window: 
to the heavens, so that the music can come in andl 
everybody hear it. ... Do you understand? 

Monique gazes tenderly at Sylvestre 

and nods yes. 

Monique is eight. She has grown taller.^ 
She coughs a great deal. And when she goes 
walking on the sea-shore. Mademoiselle (no 
longer the widow, but a Luxembourgeoise witii 
cheeks like red balloons) has orders not to let 
her paddle bare-legged in the rocky pools where 
the shrimps jump—orders not even^ to let her 
run along in front incoming tide on the 

firm wetted sand. NiSfner may she pick up die 
fresh seaweed that has all the ocean ii^ its smell, 
nor the shells that hold the sound of the waves 
in their pearly spirals. . . . “iWhat do you 
want with those messy things? Throw them 
away 1" had been Mununy’s verdict,^once and 
for all. 

Nor can Monique read as she would like Do 
(concentration gives headaches). To make up 
for this she has to spend an hour regularly at 
her scales (it is no use h^ saying that they 
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drive her mad; it seems that they are^ dis¬ 
cipline for the fingers). Well, if holidays are 
to be like that, Trouville is worse than Paris I 

Besides, she sees less of her parents there. 
Mummy is always out motoring with friends: 
and in the evening, when she dines at home, 
which happens seldom, shd goes out again as 
soon as she has changed her dress to dsmce at 
the Casino . . . very late . . . and then she 
sleeps all the morning. Daddy? He only comes 
down on Saturdays, by the “ Husbands’ train ”, 
and all Sunday he is with other men, talking 
business. 

^ The most fearful infliction is when Mummy 
goes out on ” Dress Parade ”. One simply stares 
at the two crowds that go up and down the 
marine parade in opposite directions, threading 
and crossing each other. It looks like a white 
sale. Rank upon rank of mannequins display 
themselves, all very much alike. The ladies and 
gentlemen who sit in circles round the beach 
shelters exchange greetings with the ladies and 
gentlemen who march in the procession. When 
the latter arrive at the end of the parade they 
turn round and begin again. What are they all 
following? Monique does not know. Another 
mystery I The world is full of them, if she is to 
believe the answers shot out in reply to her 
incessant questions. . . 

At the moment she is enjoying herself, not 
far from the maternal beach shelter, with the 
little Morin girl an# a playmate whose name 
neither of them knows. They have christen^ 
her '*Toupie'\ because she is always spinning 
rbund on one foot and singing. All three 
crouched on the sands under the lack-lustre eye 
of the Luxembourgeoise, they are building a 

/goldqp castle, with moats and bastions. In the 
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middfe of it atands a curly-h^ded boy known as 
** Moaton ", soldierlike, with his spade on his 
shoulder. They put him therein to keep him 
quiet, telling him : " You’re the garrison I ** 

The rule of the game is that when the castle 
is finished the garrison is free, and whichever 
of the three is caught is imprisoned in its 
stead. But the castle never gets finished. 
" Mojuton " stamps and executes a vigorous sortie 
before his time. " Toupie " and the little Morin 
girl take to their heels. Monique has not 
budged, pinning her faith on the sanctity of 
treaties. So much so that when “ Moaton *’ tries 
to imf>rison her in the castle, she resists. He 
pushes her . . > blows, screams. The Luxem- 
bourgeoise plunges into the battle and takes her 
share of the cufis, the mothers come running 
up. They separate the combatants, and without 
listening to their confused and conflicting ex¬ 
planations shake them all soundly. " Moaton " 
is refractory hnd gets his ears boxed. At the 
same time Monique feels a hand that strikes 
her at random—Slap ! sl^p I—" That will teach 
you I ’* Her face burns. 

Stupefied, she looks up at the enemy who 
has just taken advantage of superior strength. 
The enemy, who is congratulating herself on 
having balanced the offence and the punish¬ 
ment—her Mummy. Is it possible? Monique’s 
soul is torn between rage and stupefaction. She 
has made acquaintance with injustice. And she 
suffers from it as thou^ she were a grown 
woman. 

Monique is ten. Almost grown up; or ratlfer, 
says her mother with a shrug of her shoulders, 
an imbearable child, with her fancies, hysterics, 
and sulks. ^ 
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To begin with^he does nothing like other 
people. Only a few Sundays ago, didn’t she 
tear her lace dress to shreds, and then catch 
cold playing hide-and-seek with Midielle and 
goodness-knows-who-else in Mme Jacquet’s 
park? Old Malines point, and a bargain at 
17.5 frs. the metre. . . . And yesterday^ having 
tea at the pastry-shop, hadn’t she taken a huge 
cake weighing nearly a kUo from the tray in the 
window and given it to^% girl in rags outside 
on the pavement, who had been feasting her eyes 
on it? . . . tWhy couldn’t she have given her 
a good loaf of bread? - 

It is all very well for her to offer to pay for 
it out of her savings : it’s not charity, it’s ex¬ 
travagance. Not to say utterly misplaced' 
generosity. It is very wrong to give the poor a 
taste for what they cannot have, it only imsettles 
them. . . 

Monique is troubled by these arguments. She 
wants everyone to be happy. Mso, she feels 
hurt: her parents do not understand her. It is 
not her fault if her Character is different from 
those she sees about her. Neither is it her fa;dt 
if her hoUow cheeks and bent back make heif ho 
credit to her parents : people are always saying 
to her : “ You have sprung up like a weed 1 ” 

If she goes on like this she will end by being 
iljl: she has been told so often enough. Ihis 
prospect she accepts with' resignation, almost 
pleasure. Suppose she were to die? That would 
be no terrible misfortune. Who loves her? 
Nobody. Ves I Tante Sylvestre^, 

|n the Easter holidays, when after a severe 
^ chin and three weeks in bed, Monique gets up 
so weak that she can hardly stand, Tante is 
there 1 And when the doctor says : “ The child 
must live in the country for some time ... in 
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the Midi, if that can be inana^d . . . Paris'^air 
and Paris life do not suit her at all . . Xante 
cries : ** She shall come with me 1 ru take 
her away. Hyferes will do, won't it. Doctor?” 
” Splendid, the very place.” 

So it is all arranged there and then. And 
Monique' is so pleased at the idea of being 
transplanted into the sunlight, with her real 
Mununy, that it never occurs to her to feel sad- 
that her own father a% mother do not show 
the smallest regret. 

Monique is twelve. She wears a schoolgirl's 
pigtail and check dresses, and is top of her class 
at Xante Sylvestre's pension. Instead of grey, 
fogbound streets, there is the garden on the 
slope of the hill-side. Xhe sunlight jclothes every¬ 
thing in airy splendour ; it gleams on the dwarf 
palm-trees that look like giant ferns, on the 
prickly arms q| the cacti, and on the bluish or 
yellow-trimmed aloes looking like enormous 
bouquets made of lead. Xhe sea is of the same 
deep blue as the sky, both melting together 
in the distance. ».v. 

Easter has come again, and Palm Sunday. 
Jesus rides past on His ass amid the waving of 
green branches. Xhe earth is one bright carpet, 
speckled with roses, narcissi, carnations and 
anemones. 

Xo-morrow Monique is going to be dressed 
all in white, just like a little bride. Xo-morrow I 
Xhe wedding feast of her spiritual marriage. 
Xhe good Father Macahire (she cannot say his 
name and keep serious) will admit her and her 
companions to the Holy Xable. 

She has been trying to soak herself in the 
beautiful Scripture legends, and succeeded all 
the better for having her great friend Elizabeth' 
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Meere.. to coach her. “ Zabeth **, who is a 
Protestant, was confirmed four years ago, and 
her fervent austerity adds ^ strange exaltation 
to the fever of mysticism which burns in 
Monique. Both of them, in their adoration of 
the Saviour, find hints of earthly love. . .* 

Monique’s love is all confidence, surrender, 
and purity. She soars with a naive exaltation 
on the spreading wings of her dream. She only 
has one dread, a childish one : that in biting 
on the snowy Host as it passes through her 
mouth sh^ will profane the Body, invisible but 
present, of the Heavenly Bridegroom. 

Also, the Abb6 Mac^ire has told her that 
before the Communion she piust be sure and 
confess her evil thoughts. She has two which 
she simply cannot drive away. The nasty flies 
will keep settling on the white lily of her hopes. 
. . . Her lovely dress I Vanity. And the eggs, 
the Easter eggs 1 Gluttony. .There is the big 
one that will come to her from Paris, then the 
middling, and the little ones made of sugar in all 
colours, and even real eggs, hard-^iled in 
reddened water, which it is such fun to look for 
in the shrubbery and the flower-beds I 

It is a great event for Tante Sylvestre, who 
for a week past has been preparing fun and 
surprises for everyone in the pension. This is 
her way of taking Communion. At least, so 
complains the Abb^ Macahire, adding : ** V^at 
a pity that such a fine woman should be an 
unregenerate 1” 

But it cannot be a Very terrible sin, since 
M. le Cur6 appears to forgive it. How Monique 
would hate going to Paradise if Tante Sylvestre 
had to go to Hell 1 But all these ideas miake 
her head swim. . . . She is pei|ectly happy, 
and it is glorious weather ! 
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Monique is fourteen. She does not ren]^mber 
that she was ever an ailing child. She has all 
the robustness of a^ohng plant that has foun^ 
the right soil and flourished mightily therein. 

She is at the wonderful age of early reading, 
when 4the world of fancy unrolls and youth veils 
witli its own enchantment the world of reality. 
She^has no consciousness of .evil, so carefully has 
her teacher’s vigilance purified a soul naturally 
healthy. On, the other hand, she has the feeling 
and tte desire for what is good. 

Not a dreamer of dreams, but a be^ever. Nb 
longer orthodox, for on this point she has freed 
herself from the conflicting ideas of the Abb6 
Macahire and Elizabeth Meere. Insensibly, but 
of her own free will, she has converted herselfi 
to the sensible materialism of Xante Sylvestre, 
while keeping like her the imprint of spiritual 
belief. Yet besides this she shows a certain 
leaning towards the absolute; leaven of her 
first and double mysticism. Thus she has 
a horror of lying and a religious veneration 
for truth. 

She is still great friends with Elizabeth 
Meere. Elizabeth has changed her creed, and 
from a Lutheran has become a Sionist. For 
the last three years she has shown a great 
affection for Monique, all the more as she will 
soon be leaving the pension, 

Monique, who has a sentimental passion in 
miniature for the dancing master (who once won 
the Prix de Rome, and looks rather like Alfred 
de Musset), no more suspects Zabeth's tastes 
than the equally well-hidden salaciousness of 
M. Rabbe—the false Alfred. 

It is a warm June evening, and still so hot 
in the garden, that everyone fc^ damp in their 
clothes. Aftdit dinner Zabeth and Monique take 
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the Lavender Walk, which leads up to the big 
red rock from which one looks on the 

Salt Pans and the sea beyond. On the other 
side they can see the Monts des Maures showing 
blue under a green sky. Out at sea there is a 
little orange sail, and in the sky heavy copper- 
coloured clouds. ... “ It’s stifling I ” says 

Zabeth. Nervously she plucks a scented leaf 
from the laden orange-tree and nibbles it. The 
air is heavy with the scent of the tall eucalyptus- 
trees, blending in gusts with perfume of cistus and 
arjala. All the intoxication of the Provjengal soil. 

Monique loosens the top of her corsage and' 
stretches out bare arms, seeking vainly for some 
breath of coolness. ...” Zut i There goes my 
shoulder-band,” and she tries to mend it. 
Zabeth looks at her. Monique smiles, without 
knowing why. Then suddenly she blushes : for 
the first time in her life Zabeth’s presence 
embarrasses her : 

** Come on, let’s get back . . . wake up, 
Zabeth, what’s the matter with you? ” 

Zabeth starts, and murmurs : ” Oh, 1 don’t 
know . . . perhaps it’s the storm.” 

As they speak a voice comes to them from 
far away, Tante Sylvestre calling: ” Monique I 
Zabeth 1 ” Monique calls back ” Hullo I ” and 
the voice echoes it back to them from close by. 

The storm is past. 

Monique is seventeen. She counts up: one, 
two, three years the war has lasted I . . . Can 
it be possible? Her third summer holidays since 
Hy^res became like one big hospital, where 
wounded men were bom again. 

She is haunted by those haggard eyes> ihat 
blink in the sunlight after release from their 
never-ending night of horror. She cannot under- 
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stand. how the men who light can accustom 
themselves to this fearful death which is now; 
their life. No more can she understand how 
those who pretend to do a little fighting—^and so 
little f—and those who do not fight at all, can 
accept the slaughter and suffering of the others. 

She is stunned at the idea that one part of 
humanity is bleeding to death whilst the other 
amuses itself and grows rich. The big words, 
“ Order, Right, Justice,” that the latter wave 
like standards over it all, strengthen within her 
a steadily growing revolt against the social lie. 

She has passed brilliandy through the ex¬ 
aminations which ended her studies—studies in¬ 
geniously sandwiched with her incessant work of 
devotion. Not only for the convalescents at 
Hy^res, but also for the unknown masses at the 
mercy of every misery and disease in the fetid 
bed of the trenches. 

But now she is beginning a new life : Paris, 
and her classes at the Sorbonne. . . . Monique 
has returned to her parents. She has bid aa 
revolt to Xante Sylvestre, to the pension, the 
garden, and to all the strange ideas of Zabeth 
of the bold clear look and fresh cheeks. . . . 
Farewell the happy days Vhen in building up 
her body she found her soul. 

In the Avenue Henri Martin, her prettily 
furnished room had given her real pleasure. She 
was touched by the Way her father and mother 
greeted her. Henceforward she feels that she 
counts for something in her parents' eyes, that 
she does them credit. . Xante Sylvestre has sown 
. . . they reap. Herself happy, she no longer 
ha^s them for their detachment or their selfish- 
ne^. . . . She loves them on principle. 

They are back at Deauville, for the first time 
since 1914^ Monique gives up her August to 
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voluntary nursing at Auxiliary Hospital No. 37, 
She is so absorl^d, in the daytime by her work- 
and at night by her books, that she does mot 
bother about any of the others. . . . Those she 
notices least of all are those* nearest to her; 
her mother, always preoccupied with a hundred 
trifles, and her father always out. . . . The 
Lerbier factory is on war-work, and making 
thousands, it seems, out of manufacturing 
explosives. \ . . And to think that all this tifhe 
the shirkers, the limpets, and the lookers-on are 
frantically carrying on the Grand Corroboree un¬ 
disturbed. 

They pair off, they tango—they tango, they 
pair off . . . at Deauville ! 

Monique is nineteen, and the nightmare is 
ended. She has within her such growing power, 
such a desire to expand, that since the armistice 
she has almost forgotten the war. The tide of 
daily life sweeps her onward. 

More than ever thrown back on herself, and 
becoming less and less involved in her parents’ 
existence, she follows the courses of literature 
and philosophy at the Sorbonne, and is vigorously 
taking up golf and tennis: in her spare time 
she amuses herself by making artificial flowers, 
by a special process of her own. 

The smart set, to which in spite of herself 
she belongs, call her eccentric, and even a prig, 
because she cares for neither dancing nor flirting. 
Monique, on the other hand, looks upon her 
girl-friends as fools, mor^ or less irresponsible 
and very depraved. 

Monique, if she is to love, will have not^gi 
but a great love to which she can abandion 
herself body and soul. She has not yet found 
it. Amongst all the men suggested to her by 
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her mother—who has made up her mind to marry 
her oif as soon as possible-~only one name stands 
out: Lucien Vigneret, factory owner. But even 
if she has more than ..once taken pleasure in 
singling him out, he for his part has not so much 
as noticed her. 

Thus Monique dreams, stretched out on the 
sofa. One vision succeeds another, and her life 
passes before t-her like an eerie shadow-show. 
Fantastic glimpses, in which memories emerge 
from the limbo of forgetfulness and take living 
shape once more. . . . She muses on these 
images of herself, all vanished now. To-day 
she is twenty, and in love. 

She loves, and is going to be married. In 
a fortnight she will be Mme Vigneret. The 
dream has come true. She closes her eyes and! 
smiles. She is still bewildered, and tells herself 
with delicious emotion that the ofEdal ceremony 
at the Mairie, the irritating chatter at the 
wedding breakfast, where a mob of people will 
congratulate her with sneers beneath their smiles 
—all this can add nothing to her happiness. 

Frankly, simply, two days ago she let herself 
be taken, giving herself completely to the man 
who is everything to her. ... A hasty, prema¬ 
ture embrace, but which had left her full of 
pride and joy. . . . Her Lucien, her faith, her 
life t . . . Soon she will see him again, at the 
bazaar. All her being leaps forward to the 
exquisite moment. 

She loved him, so ^e had done as he desired. 
She is glad and proud^'to be, from now on, 
** his wife **; to have given him her trust by 
this supreme act of surrender. Why wait? 
Why refuse her greatest gift until the day of 
official sanction? Why? . . . The worth of 

2 
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marriage lay not in the sanction of the law, 
but in the freedom of the choice. . . . -What 
matter, a week earlier or a week later? 

The Proprieties ! ... she smiled, in a flush 
of malicious amusement at the thought of heaiipg 
the peremptory word ringing from her mother's 
mouth. If she only Imew) . . . Monique 
shivered. The door opened, and Mme Lerbier 
appeared with her hat on. ' 

** Not ready? You're mad I The car is 
waiting. Have you forgotten that I'm to drop 
you at half-past two at the Ministry of Foreign- 
Affairs? ” 

“ WeU, here I am, mother I I've only my 
cloak to put on." 

Mme Lerbier raised her eyes to heaven^ 
and wailed: " I shall be late for all my 
engagements I" 




CHAPTER II 


».*'Ginette I” called out Monique. 

*• What? ** 

Your young man ! ” 

•*L^o? Where? One can’t see a thing in 
this crush.” 

” At H^l^e Suze’s stall, just choosing a cigar.” 

” I can hear their goings-on from here I 
Look at them smiling.” 

** It doesn’t seem to worry you at all.” 

“Me? It amuses me.” 

“ I don’t understand I ” 

Ginette Morin burst out laughing. 

“ Monique, I think you’re priceless I You 
never seem to understand anything. You’re 
really as dull as you can be, for all your inde¬ 
pendent airs 1 ” 

Already Ginette had turned away, and was 
extollmg her wares to a hairy little man : Baron 
Plombino, king of army contractors. 

“A tie, dear Baron? . . . Oh, not to hang 
yourself I No . . . just until you get the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour ... or these 
pretty handkerchiefs? No? . . . Then how 
about this box of gloves? ” 

Under the enormous clustered electroliers 
that glittered in the glassy foliage of the 
cai^elabra, a continuous hum arose from the 
white and gold salons. The mythological figures 
on the great tapestries which reliev^ the green 
damask of the walls seemed to look down in 

19 
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amazement on the mob that strolled or crowded 
round the different stalls^ filling the immense 
ground-floor of the Ministry, transformed for one 
day into a bazaar, with a hubbub of voices and 
a whirl of social amenities. The entire “ Who*B 
Who ** of Paris was collected there, buzzing 
like a gigantic swarm of hornets. ^ 

Jean Plombino, Papal Baron, listened dis¬ 
tractedly to Mile Morin. He felt Monique's eyesi 
upon him, and plimged his mop of hair forward 
in a profound bow. He was the widower of a 
Sicilian orange-seller, and on the look-out for a 
successpr who would be able to bring up his 
only daughter in a manner worthy of his new¬ 
found affluence. A toadstool of war, but also a 
Jewish toadstool, and therefore strongly attached 
to his ancestral soil, the ** Baron ” included in 
his veneration for valuables the jewels of 
domestic virtue. 

He had detected the uprightness and honesty 
hidden beneath Monique's outward show of 
boldness : qualities all the more precious in his 
eyes because he had never possessed them him¬ 
self, and saw them but rarely in the young girls 
around him, all on the look out for husbands— 
or failing them—lovers. They were all to be 
had for the asking. Price marked in plain 
figures, take your choice I 

He saw only one drawback in the case of 
** this liddle Lerbier whose gleaming fairness 
bewitched him . . . her imminent marriage 
with Lucien Vigneret, the motor-car manu¬ 
facturer. A good sort, certainly. But what a 
rip I So he need only wait: could one ever 
tell? Perhaps one day or another, a divorce 
. . . And then, failing her as wife, what a 
mistress) • • * Plombino’s millions made the 
damp-skinned pachyderm forget his ugliness : a 
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man with an income of twelve hundred thousand 
francs is always certain of a good reception. 

Irritated by the chilly response which had 
quenched his recent demonstrations, he redoubled 
his ogling of Ginette Morin. She was a saucy 
brunette and extremely desirable. . . . How¬ 
ever, he only looked upon her as a temporary 
diversion. The more he thought of Monique as 
'a desirable companion, the less alluring seemed 
Ginette. Of course, for a “ little affair ** it was 
another matter. . .. This idea brought moisture 
to his thick, pendulous lips. 

“A box of glofs? Why not? Especially if 
you will try them on me I ” 

**Six pairs? That would take a good while, 
wouldn’t it? ’* ^ 

“ I don’t think so. . . 

He gave a coarse laugh. Her eyes opened 
in astonishment. 

“ What is there so funny in that? They are 
glac^ kid, seven and a quarter. . . 

“ Thad’s nod my size.” 

“ Obviously I ” 

She laughed in her turn, with some insolence, 
at the sight of the fat hands extended. 

Jean Plombino, who in former days had 
hoisted many a sack on his shoulders when he 
was earning three francs a day as a stevedore 
in the Genoa docks, had at least kept enough' 
sense of humour not to blush at his plebeian 
beginnings. The humility of those other days 
gave a spice of pride to the smug consciousness 
of his riches. So he chaffed back : 

“ Everyone can’t haf your fairy fingers . . . 
even if they are brebared to pay for them.” 

Ginette brought up short: what was he in¬ 
sinuating? And coming from him, what did 
this talk of buying mean? Supposing his in- 
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tentions were proper? • . . Baroness Plombino? 
iWell, however repulsive the creature was, one 
might as well see. . . . The Baron went on : 

Ah, here is L 6 o, our arbiter of fashion. 
Bonchour, M. Leonidas Mercocur. . . . Mile 
Morin has been waiting for you, . 

“ It is H^l^ne Suze*s fault,” protested the new 
arrival with a surreptitious wink. I was giving 
your message to her. Mademoiselle'^ 

“ Yes? ” 

” Everything is arranged.” 

She thought to herself: ” What fun ! . . .” 
Behind her mask she sketched out the evening: 
a smoking party of four at Anika Gobrony's; 
and, as a novelty, cocaine—and whatever else 
might happen. She imagined it all with con¬ 
fused clearness, and the unhealthy curiosity of a 
debauchee in search of every vice. The 
” Baron ” felt himself superfluous, and extracted 
a large blue bank-note from his pocket-book. 

“For your goot work. Mademoiselle, with my 
respects to your mother. ...” 

“ But do take something ! . . . Look, this 
sachet I Carnation, my own perfume.” 

‘‘ Well, as a souvenir. As for the glofs . . 

He indicated Mercoeur. He shall have them 1 
Your size will fit him, Tm sure,” and he waddled 
off cheerfully to the next stall, where Mme Bardi- 
not and Michelle Jacquet were beckoning to him. 

” The aristocracy is no more I ” declared the 
dispenser of social verdicts, with dignified and 
melancholy bitterness. “ Money has levelled 
everything. We are under the dominion of 
universal doltage.” 

L^nidas Mercoeur—more briefly L^o—soared 
(by implication) above such wretche<haess. 
Fattened since his salad days on the generosity 
of his mistresses—till 1915, when fruitful specu- 
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lations in the commissariat had definitely put 
him out of reach of want, and at the same time 
of the recruiting officer—the former barber’s 
assistant, now promoted to society chronider, 
lived on his investments : thirty thousand francs 
in State bonds. His war savings Having 
found the auxiliary services so agreeable, he 
continued them in civil Hfe. As bottle-washer 
to Mme Bardinot, he managed to divert to 
his own ” occasional expenses ’’—about double 
his income—a portion of what she herself ex¬ 
tracted from her lover Ransom, the banker. 
This, however, did not hinder the charming L6o, 
confidant of the old and guide of the young, 
from fishing in the waters of each new 
acquaintanceship that offered. 

Some purchasers broke in on their (ite-‘d-tiie. 
Proud to be more in demand than her best 
friend, the little Jacquet, whose irregular profile 
she could see at the next stall, Ginette excelled 
herself. Erect, with her eyes flashing, her neck 
bare, her bust outlined beneath the light cripe 
of her dress, it seemed as though with each 
thing she sold ^e gave away a little of herself. 
A vainglorious satisfaction bl^ded with her 
nervous excitement: she would have the biggest 
takings of the evening 1 

“Do wait, L6ol . . . You’ve told me 
nothing." 

He whispered, very quickly and in his lowest 
tones, as he saw Max de Laume and Sacha 
Volant bearing down on them: 

“To-morrow, six o’clock, at Anika’s. Your 
parents are dining at the Elys^e, so we shall 
have lots of time." 

“ We meet—where? ” 

**With H^l^e Suze at the tea-shop in the 
Place Venddme." 
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“ You’re a darling 1" 

He was just taking leave with a ceremonious 
bow when a renewal of the agitation, a growing 
murmur, made them turn. The crowd scattered 
and made way. Like a mighty three-decker 
appeared the dfied-up monolithic figure of John 
•White, the American multi-millionaire, escorted 
by a rolling sloop. This was Mme la 
Ginirale Merlin in person. President of the 
Society for the Relief of Wounded Soldiers, who 
was doing the honours, followed by a murmuring 
tide of beautiful ladies and old gentlemen. 

L^o grinned : 

" Here come the serious customers—I’m off I ” 

Monique, who had turned her back on Ginette 
and taken no interest in her doings, was very 
surprised to see the wave of officials breaking 
ill her direction. Whom were they after? 
Probably Mme Hutier, manager of her counter 
and Vice-President of the Society. But no I 
It was before her own trays of artificial flowers 
that the procession came to a halt. 

Ginette, pale with jealousy, came running to 
the rescue, while Mme Hutier dashed forward 
simpering. 

"May I introduce," said the General’s wife, 
turning to John White, " our dear Vice- 
President, Mme Hutier, wife of the former 
Minister? " 

The bony visage of the multi-millionaire re¬ 
mained set. Only a mechanical dislocation of 
the neck did honour to this unknown personage. 

"Mile Morin, the daughter of the famous 
sculptor." 

Ginette^ notwithstanding her inviting curtsey, 
saw her name catalogued with the same in¬ 
different nod. 
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“ Mile Lerbicr.” 

An expression of interest suddenly distended 
the angular features. 

“ Abh . . . chemical products? I know 
, . . and these little things? ** 

He bent his long body over the tiny marvels, 
roses, anemones, narcissi; they were like a 
crop of jewels in a doll's garden. 

" Mile Lerbier amuses herself by making 
them with her own hands. A real artist . . . 
and so Parisian 1 ” 

The General's wife, surprised at this sudden 
coming to life of the automaton she had been 
parading for the last twenty minutes, with no 
better result than his “ Aoh's " and little jerks, 
at once seized this, opportunity of interesting her 
visitor in the destinies of the Society. 

“One of our most devoted workers. Our 
wounded adore her I *' 

“ Indeed I'' thought Monique, who had been 
once or twice to the great hospital at Boisdeury, 
and come back so upset that she had never 
since had the courage to return there. . . 
“ That’s a bit too much 1 ** 

But a soldierlike glance from the General's 
wife invited her to understand and take up the 
chorus. John White was looking at her with a 
sympathetic eye. He took up a spray of 
haw^om. 

“ Charming, these white petals, are they 
not? ** oozed the President. “ Look at their 
delicate tones. One can hardly tell whether it 
is ivory or jade." 

“ It is simply bread, dried and coloured,'* 
corrected Monique. 

_“Aoh!** ejaculated John .White; “I will 
take it." 

Giving the delicate thing to the fat President 
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to hold, he extracted a cheque-book and stylo, 
from his breast pocket, and imperturbably signed, 
detached, and handed over two cheques; one for 
five thousand francs to the astonished Monique, 
“For the hawthorn**; and the other, for ten 
thousand francs, to the President, whose round 
face now beamed like a full moon : *' For the 
wounded.** 

Then without a v/ord he smiled at Monique, 
distributed a triple head-snick to the collective 
stall-holders and resumed his progress, without 
manifesting the least desire to stop at the next 
altar, despite the prostrations of Mme Bardinot. 

But it was proper that the benefactor should' 
as soon as possible be given some champagne 
cup. The President, satisfied now, had no mind 
for superfluous demonstrations: so the pro¬ 
cessional wave, pressing in astern of the lofty 
American topmasts and the rolling pilot-sloop, 
flowed in the direction of the buffet. 

“ You never told us, ma ch^re petite^ that 
you had friends in America I ** reproached Mme 
Hutier. 

** Me? I’ve never even heard of John White.” 

“ That’s perfectly true ! ” chimed in a new 
arrival. 

Monique turned, at the sound of the voice 
which for her blotted out all the others. Lucien 
Vigneret went on : 

“ But John White must have heard of M. 
Lerbier’s invention I ** 

Suddenly Monique understood. A rosy glow 
animated the delicate pallor of her complexion. 
She waved the cheque. 

“ What? - You Imow already? ” 

“ It is ihe event! ** 

** I can’t get over it! . . 

“ Talk away,” said Ginette to herself as she 
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went back to her stall, quite persuaded that it 
was all a put-up job; while Mme Hutie^ 
indulgent to success and love as long as they 
had official sanction, pointedly left the lovers to 
themselves. . . . “ What a good-looking couple, 
and so weU suited I " 

Monique and Lucien pursed their lips at each 
other in an imaginary kiss. Behind their 
commonplace words she only heard her song of 
happiness. 

** Don’t look for roses on a fig-tree,” went on 
Vigneret. “It was not for the pleasure of 
winning your smile that John White paid up. 
He was after your father. The old chap must 
think that the application of nitrogen to manures 
will bear profitable fruit in American soil. And as 
John White likes the French, and prefers dcjaling 
with Aubervilliers to Ludwigshaven-—you see? ” 

“ Well I The dollars will be very welcome.” 

With a bitterness that surprised her, he 
rejoined : 

“ Certainly. Gold is always welcome. 
Especially when it is our louis returning dis¬ 
guised as dollars.” 

” They are giving us back in trade what we— 
worse luck 1 —spent on armaments. But all the 
same, it is not the fault of New York if Paris 
and Berlin were at war.” 

. ” Quite right, Minerva I ” he agreed. 

He had given her this nickname as much for 
her j)ower of making plain and logical state¬ 
ments, which he both feared and respected, as for 
her beauty. Minerva 1 How she hated the 
comparison, under which she felt that he kept 
some thought hidden from her. It was a va^e 
something on which there was no understanding 
betwe^ them—the .only doud in their love. 
She looked at him, and he smiled back. 
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“ It’s not nice,” she whispered, ” to tease 
me whenever I talk seriously. You know, I 
don’t really care for anything that’s not us.** 

He beamed on her, flattered, and she 
whispered : ” You are the present, the future, 
my body, my soul. . . . It is so wonderful to 
have absolute confidence in each other. . . . 
You will never deceive me, will you, Lucien? 
Eyes like yours could never lie; they would 
not know how to. Tell me everything that is 
in your mind. . . . Lucien? Lucien I where are 
you? ” 

He took her hand and pressed a long kiss 
on her wrist, munnuring: ” Present,” and 

breathed : ” I love you I ” But at the same 
time he thought: ** She is maddening, with 

this mania of hers for sincerity. ... It looks 
promising for our future I Perhaps I was wrong 
not to be more frank with her ... I ought to 
have told her all about Cl^o; or at least have 
asked her father to tell her a part of the truth. 
But it is too late now. . . .” 

” 1 love you 1 ” At the magic of the words, 
Monique’s thoughts went back to that unfor¬ 
gettable hour when they had been left together, 
quite by chance, in the flat where they would 
soon be living as man and wife, and which she 
took so much delight in arranging. . . . She 
only had one desire, but dared not voice it; 
that they should be back there again. Now she 
spoke in broken sentences, going over everything 
which brought them together from day to day;i 
their shopping, their pre-arranged meetings, little 
dreaniing t^t all the time his mind was going 
over it all in the reverse order. . . . To-night, 
his daily visit. . . , To-morrow, at five o’clock, 
at the furrier’s; then afterwards to see the 
Empire suite of furniture which Pierre des 
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Souzaies had told them of; then tea at the 
Ritz. . . . She gave a pout: 

“What a pity that youVe had to promise 
your evening. It would have been so nice if 
you could have dined with us, and then after 
the theatre we could have spent Christmas Eve 
together. Anyway, PU keep your place for you. 
. . . You remember. Box 37 . . . Alex Marly 
in Manilas.** 

“ I will do everything I can to get off; but I 
assure you that it is something most important.’* 

. . . Yes, the licence for his new car, and 
the sale to arrange with these Belgians who had 
come expressly from Antwerp. . . . They would 
hnd it easier to make up their minds in the 
pleasant atmosphere of the supper-table. . . . 
He had told her all that, and she had admitted 
it, as one of the unpleasant necessities of his 
profession. 

“ But next year,** she threatened with uplifted 
finger, “ no more separations 1 ** 

She saw herself, after the intoxication of the 
honeymoon, in close communion with him even 
at his daily work. They would share every¬ 
thing, trials as well as joys. 

“ Promise me? ** 

" On my oath I ** 

At thirty-five years of age, Lucien Vigneret 
was approaching marriage much as though he 
were making harbour after a stormy voyage. 
He was certain of being loved, and looked 
forward to peace of mind in the satisfaction of 
his senses : it invested his future with a com¬ 
fortable stability, as if it wore warm carpet- 
slippers. He was only thinking of his own 
happiness. 

Monique’s happiness? He persuaded himself 
that by making light of it he was ensuring it. 
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Tenderness, little attentions, and then the 
absorbing care of the children . . . Absorbing, 
that is, for the mother. He did not take much 
interest in them himself, having already to his 
credit somewhere in the world an abandoned 
daughter, a responsibility which no more troubled 
his versatile conscience than did the last dog he 
had run over. At the moment his greatest 
anxiety was the inevitable rupture, at least in 
so far as appearances went, with his mistress : 
Cl^o, a dressmaker. 

She was a young woman whom he had 
betrayed as a girl and afterwards taken up 
again, and who expected him to marry her some 
day. Violent and jealous by nature—Monique’s 
character exactly I But far more than Monique's 
bluntness and spontaneity—which he felt he could 
suppress now that he had conquered her com¬ 
pletely—he dreaded some outburst on the part 
of C14o, perhaps at the Mairie. How to avoid 
it? Obviously by lulling her suspicions till the 
last moment. ... By then he would be the 
master of this Lerbier business, with his con¬ 
tract in his pocket. Later on, he would see. 
Just at first he was prepared^ to go discreetly 
m double harness, that is, if it proved really 
necessary. 

In these dealings with his future father-in- 
law, Lucien, a wary investor, was counting in 
advance on doing great things for himself. 

The agreement, in which Monique, all im- 
known to herself, was the stake, had already 
been concluded in principle. 

The Lerbier factory, notwithstanding its 
brilliant surface, was staggering imder the 
general trade depression. All that remained of 
&e war profits had been sunk in pursuit of the 
Diew invention. Nevertheless^ Lucien thought 
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that he was doing extremely well in his marriage 
contract by marking as paid the five hundred 
thousand francs of Monique’s dowry without 
actually receiving the money, and in only 
bringing five hundred thousand francs in fresh 
money to the business of Lerbier, Vigneret & 
Company. The nitrogen process, diligently ex¬ 
ploited, meant gold in nuggets. 

Hence his ill-concealed irritation at the dis¬ 
turbing generosity of John White, a possible 
shareholder. As much as he liked, after Lucien’s 
marriage ! Until then the girl represented to 
Vigneret the whole value, but no more than the 
value, of the contract; and in thinking thus he 
was no better and no worse than the majority 
of men. 

He was about to take leave of Monique, when 
quite spontaneously she held him back. 

’* No, stay here. . . . Mother is coming, and 
you can go on with us." 

In her youthful fervour she dallied with' the 
pleasure of an extra moment of his society as 
a ntm with damnation. Lucien, with his strong 
face, his muscular spareness, and his jet black 
eyeS’—there was no one in the world like him. 
The handsomest men, even Sacha Volant, a 
former flying man who was now a motor-racing 
champion; even Antinous, aUas Max de^Laume, 
the literary critic of the NouV^Ue Anthologie 
Frangaise, paled before him. 

Just at that moment she caught sight of 
thdin crowding rotmd Ginette. Mile Morin 
looked contemptuously at Monique’s tray, 
which was still half hdl, although the bazaar 
was nearly over. She showed her own tray 
empty. 

" Look 1 I’ve nothing left to sell. That 
brings you down a peg or two I" 
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“ But you have still something,” protested 
Sacha Volant. 

“ No? What? ” 

” That 1 ” and he pointed to a fading rose at 
her waist. ' 

” Your flower,” added Max de Laume b^y way 
of emphasis. 

Ginette retorted : 

“ Too dear for you, mes peiits amis.** 

They all protested : 

” Not at aU I . . . How much? . . . Fix a 
price I ” 

“ Oh, I don*t know ! Twenty-five louis? . . . 
is that too much? ” 

” It’s a gift,” Sacha Volant assured her 
gallantly. ” I say thirty, and it’s worth more.” 

” Forty I ” from Max de Laume. 

” Fifty I ” 

Mile Morin decided that the pretence had gone 
far enough, even if the bidding had not; and 
forestalling Sacha Volant’s attempt to seize the 
rose, she offered it to Mercoeur, who had just 
come up. 

” The award is made. Messieurs 1 ” she said 
with a mocking grimace. ” 1 do not sell. 1 
give it ! ” 

The crowd in the great halls had dwindled; 
the noi^ was diminishing, and the bazaar tailed 
off into groups of gossiping acquaintances. The 
orchestra of the Garde Republicaine had been 
succeeded by Tom Frick’s celebrated jazz band. 
Fox-trotters and shimmiers fluttered between the 
tables of the grjeat refreshment-roomf. Round' 
the stalls bosom friends collected in groups, 
chattering at the top of their voices, with peals 
of laughter. After the rough and tumble of the 
afternoon it seemed like a select gathering re¬ 
stricted to the cream of society; ^ the five or 
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six hundred ** supers ’* who figure at all fashion¬ 
able functions were there. Everyone knew 
everyone else. 

“ Your mother is late,” said Vigneret. ” Sbc 
o’clock. I must fly I Unavoidable business.” 
(Hc’^had an appointment with C16o at half-past 
six. There was only just time.) 

“Till to-night then,” said Monique regret¬ 
fully. ” Don’t be too late.” 

” Half-past nine, as usual. . . .” 

He went off, and she followed him with a 
tender gaze. ^When he had disappeared, 
Monique had a sudden feeling of isolation. 
What was she doing here, in this festival of 
the vanities and vices? 

She felt disgusted wii^ the luxury and sot¬ 
tishness that vaunted themselves under the 
ministerial ceilings, to the noise of takings being 
loudly reckoned up and proclaimed with much 
banging of cash-boxes. The gilt sign, “For th/e 
Benefit of the Wounded of France,” only recalled 
the horrors she had seen in the great hospital 
at Boisfleury. 

Notwithstanding her previous familiarity with 
hospitals and suffering, the thought of these 
human woodlice hopping about on their crutches 
or dragging themselves along—the trunks that 
moved on wheels-—the men with mangled faces— 
all these wrecks of men who had once thrilled 
with understanding, hope, and love, and who now 
had nothing left but formless stumps and faces 
of pulp, with white-filmed eyes and twisted 
mouths—the memory of it was intolerable to 
her. The unutterable horror of it pursued her. 
This crime of war—all earth’s gold and pity 
could never efface it from the bleeding forehead 
of humanity. 

Ginette Morin’s strident laugh rang out. At 

8 
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the same time Monique saw her mother and 
hurried towards her. Mme Lerbier, flushed and 
comfortable amid her furs, advanced languidlyr 
“ Let’s go at once I ** 

“ What’s the matter? ” 

“ I feel iU.” 

Mme Lerbier dissolved into sympathies. 

“ No wonder, in this heat I But you won’t 
mind waiting just a moment, while I take a 
little walk round? ” 

She felt hot, so threw open her sable stole, 
revealing the ropes of pearls lying on her fat 
neck. 



CHAPTER Ill 


“ How annoying 1 ’* said Mme Lerbier, as they 
went down the broad steps of the Ministry. 
•* Your father has kept the car. . . . Lucien 
might at least have sent his back for you, since 
he could not take us home.” 

“ Pooh 1 We shall find a taxi.” 

“ Oh, but I hate the awful things. So dirty, 
and one is continually in danger of one's 
life. ...” 

” How about on foot? ” 

She laughed, and her mother shot a side 
glance at her. 

” Anyway, mother, if you can't stand the taxis, 
we can take the tram from the other side of the 
bridge.” 

How very amusing 1 ” 

Monique well knew her mother's hatred of 
all democratic means of transport; they were 
slow, and crowded with coarse people ; they 
smelt bad; there was no end to their dis¬ 
advantages. Mme Lerbier ' shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ You must admit that a comfortable 
limousine ...” 

** Obviously 1 ... An income of a hundred 
thousand is better than one of fifty, fifty than 
twenty-five, and so on. . . . But as for the 
car, I should be just as ready to marry Lucien 
if he had not got one.” 

- Love in a cottage,” Mme Lerbier jeered; 

8S 
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“ you are young and idealistic; wait till you 
have a daughter to marry. . . . There I Call 
that one 1 ” she wailed. “ Go on, call him I 
Hi I Chauffeur 1 ** 

But the man in rabbit-skin drove on dis¬ 
dainfully, without troubling to answer. 

“ Brute I Bolshevik I She called her daughter 
to witness the outrage. “ You see what your 
socialism is bringing us to 1 *’ 

She was despairingly contemplating the wind¬ 
swept quay, when a sumptuous coupi drew up 
alongside them in answer to a hail. At the 
same time Michelle Jacquet came out from a 
doorway near by, and called out to them: 

Madame! Madame! Can I take you home?” 

” What I ” exclaimed Mme Lerbier, ” are you 
all by yourself? ” 

” Yes. Mme Bardinot, who promised my 
lady mother to look after me, has eloped with 
L6o.” 

Mme Lerbier could not refrain from saying ; 
” NaturaUy I ” 

“ Oh, I don’t think that affair will go much 
further,” observed MicheUe; “ L^o is after 

Ginette. . . . Couldn’t we get him replaced, 
just to punish him? Don’t you think so, 
Monique? ” 

” I hadn’t noticed anything.” 

'* She can’t see anything but her Lucien. 
Now, I don’t allow my fianc6 to worry me. 
Nobody but mother is taken in by the prospect 
of my becoming Marquise d’Entraygues. Any¬ 
way, with my dowry she could easUy have got 
me a duke.” 

” Oh, MicheUe I ” clucked the scandalised 
Mme Lerbier. ” If your dear mother were to 
hear you talking like this about her and her 
future son-in-law ...” 
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“ . . . Her ears would drop off 1 ** 

“The modern girl has no respect for any¬ 
thing ! But how is it that we have not had the 
pleasure of seeing her to-day? “ 

“ It*s her Thursday, you know.’* 

Michelle avoided this solemn ceremony when¬ 
ever she could. It was a rendezvous for both 
old and young gentlemen who were either there 
to beg favours or else itching to be shown off ; 
also bluestockings in various shades, for Mme 
Bardinot, on the strength of having published 
a small book of maxims, was a member of the 
George Sand Society (Literature Prize of fifteen 
thousand francs). 

“ Her Thursday—so it is 1 ’* echoed Mme 
Lerbier in contrition. 

In proportion as she despised Mme Bardinot, 
while all the time making much of her, the 
greater was her veneration for Mme Jacquet, 
who was exceedingly wealthy. The latter had 
started life as a dancer, and had eventually 
retired from business with her celebrated pearls, 
a mansion in the Avenue du Bois, and an 
ambassador husband. During the war he had 
died of paralysis, and now she appeared majestic 
in half-mourning for him as the official father 
of Michelle, whom she had accepted on the 
same basis as his other offerings. Through her 
conservative receptions, which were attended 
by both the Papal Nuncio and the President 
of the Senate, she had become powerful: 
Academicians owed their nomination to her, and 
Ministries their fall. 

While Monique was lost in thought, and gave 
monosyllabic replies to Michelle’s libellous gossip 
on their mutual acquaintances, Mme Lerbier 
allowed herself to be lulled to sleep. The 
limousine was so comfortable, after the fatigues 
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of the afternoon . . . the exhibition of English 
portraits, where the crush prevented one from 
seeing anything . . . then the new Thi dansant 
in the Rue Daunou—not a table to be had I 
And finally, from five to six, her visit to 
Roger. . . . 

A shiver ran down her spine from her neck 
to the small of her back, and she smiled 
mysteriously at her image in the narrow mirror 
facing her from above the tray of crystal and 
gold scent-bottles. Under skilful make-up and 
pitiless massage, her wrinkles showed no more 
than the kisses she had just received. 

The sole ambition of Mme Lerbier, whose 
appearance was her only interest, was to ap|>ear 
thirty instead of fifty. Hence she was no exact¬ 
ing housewife, and presided unconcernedly over 
a wasteful household, quite satisfied as long as 
the money came in regularly. Her husband's 
thoughts and doings were as unknown to her 
as the secret soul of her daughter. But despite, 
or perhaps because of her smiling egoism, she 
was still by general report the kind and beautiful 
Mme Lerbier. Even slander passed her by, 
thanks to her art of appearing to live entirely 
for the benefit of others and the smartness of 
her dresses. 

“ Good-bye till to-morrow, ducky 1 " said 
Michelle, as she kissed Monique. “ Meet you 
at the theatre? Au revoir, Madame'* 

“My best wishes to your mother.” 

“ Don’t worry I She'll be all smiles when 
she knows I came back with you . . . she 
thinks no end of you I ” 

Mme Lerbier was still preening herself as 
she passed her gold-braided concierge, who gave 
her a deep bow. These evidences of social 
respect seemed to her as necessary, from the 
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highest to the lowest, as the air of heaven. She 
could not conceive the existence of any but the 
traditional atmosphere of social prejudice, by 
which and for which she lived. 

The lift stopped, and at the same time the 
door on the lading opened. Xante Sylvestre, 
who had just come in by the more prudent way 
of the staircase, had heard them coming up. 

“ You see, we’re still alive ! ” Mme Lerbier 
teased her sister. 

The old lady’s secluded life in the country 
had left her with two unappeasable fears ; one, 
of these hanging cages with their array of 
buttons to press and ever-moving ropes ; and 
the other, of having to cross the street through 
the midst of the buses. 

“ Your Paris is enough to drive a body 
crazy,” she declared. 

She patted Monique’s hand. Monique gave 
her a kiss, and asked : *’ Anyway, you enjoyed 
yourself at the Th^&tre Frangais? ” time 

Xante Sylvestre set foot in Paris, she treated 
herself to a performance of the cissies). 

” It is the only thing I miss at Hyferes ; other¬ 
wise it would be an earthly paradise—wouldn’t 
it now? ” 

“ It would indeed ! ” 

Again Monique kissed the wrinkled old face. 
She felt herself much more the daughter of this 
good old woman than of her own mother. 
Hy^res 1 Yes. . . . The music of the past 
echoed gratefully in her memory. The school¬ 
room open to the sky . . . the gai^n, and 
the great rock ... a watch-tower from which 
she had once thought to see^ the whole 
world. ... 

” Look, mon petit choa 1 ” said Xante 
Sylvestre. Here arc some letters for you.” 
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Monique took a fat bundle of envelopes from 
the lacquer tray and glanced over them. 

“ Nothing but circulars. . . . Always cir* 
culars ! *' 

She enjoyed reading the addresses, where 
already “ Mine Vigneret ” appeared side by side 
with her maiden name, mutilated in various 
ways. There were offers of all sorts, from the 
cards of inquiry bureaus (“ Speed and Discretion 
guaranteed *') to the congratulations of the 
tradesmen and advertisements for bust-sup- 
porters. 

“ Don’t you think this publicity is horrible, 
Xante? 1 think that young couples ought to be 
left in peace. After all, they are the only people 
concerned. Come 1 Let’s have a talk whilst I 
change my dress. It does one good to talk 
frankly; it makes me feel as though I were 
having a good wash. ...” 

She had just finished putting on an evening- 
dress, one of those loose tunics which cling to. 
the outline of the body in supple folds. 

” I love this I One feels at ease, just as if 
one were quite naked, and yet it’s as chaste as 
a Greek robe. You remember that old statue 
of Diana at the Marseilles Museum? ” 

” The one with draperies down to her feet? 
Yes.” 

Monique felt a sudden longing to let off 
steam, and seizing her astonished aunt round 
the waist, she executed an impromptu dance, 
singing the while : 

We*ll roam the woods no more. 

The laurel leaves are gone, 

And here's a lady fair 
To gather every one! 
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Come and join the dance! 

£ver3rone is dancing i 

Trip and tumble 1 You may kiss 

Any eligible missl 

Then she burst into laughter, and started 
raining kisses on the good old lady's chin and 
the tip of her nose. Xante gave herself up to it, 
beaming affectionately. 

“ Ouf I ’* said Xante Sylvestre as she sat down 
again. 

Monique was now arranging her hair, with 
her arms uplifted so that the wide sleeves slipped 
back over her shoulders. With her firm young 
breasts she looked like a statuette of Victory on 
the prow of her own ship of fate. 

“ Did you see this letter under all the 
circulars?" asked Xante Sylvestre, turning it 
over in her hands; “it looks rather strange.'* 

“ No . . . show 1 ** 

The big, greasy envelope, the backward- 
sloping handwriting, all pointed to the anonymous 
letter. . . . Monique opened it with an air of 
disgust. 

“Well?** said Xante Sylvestre, at the sight 
of Monique's face, first astonished, then red with 
indignation. 

“ Oh I read that! ** 

“ I have not got my spectacles. Read it to 
me. I'm listening.** 

Monique read out in contemptuous tones, 
which, as she went on, became tinged with an 
involuntary uneasiness : 

Madsmoisellb, 

It is sad to think that a young girl like you is 
being betrayed. The man you are going to marry does 
not love 3rou—^he is making a business deal. . . . You 
are not the first. He has ottes on his conscience, li 
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you do not believe me, ask Mme Laureau, 192 Rue de 
Vaugirard. Sbe is the mother of the woman he seduced, 
and then left after she had a daughter bom to her. He 
still has a mistress called Clto, and visits her every day. 
She knows nothing and they are happy. I thought it 
my duty to warn you. 

A Woman Who Pities You. 

With a sudden gesture she tore the letter to 
fragments. 

“ The fire’s the best place for that I ” 

" What evil minds some people must have I ** 
murmured Xante Sylvestre. ** There is nothing 
too wicked for them to invent.** 

All the same, the precise wording of the first 
accusation disturbed her: both name and 
address were given. Perhaps it would be just 
as well to verify it? . . . and she decided to 
do so, without saying anything to Monique. . . . 

But the other had divined her thoughts, and 
fiew into a passion. 

** No 1 no I . . . You shall not insult Lucien 
by such suspicions 1 He told me there had been 
nothing serious before he met me. I should 
lose faith in myself if 1 were for one instant 
capable of doing such a thing. . . . And as 
for this Cl^o it talks about . . ,** 

She smiled. Had not her father, as well as 
Lucien, assured her that that was all over long 
ago? A caprice that had passed away before 
the coming of their love. 

The dinner was very gay. Monique*s bold 
comments on her aunt's little jokes made her 
mother shoot stealthy glances at her once 
or twice. Her daughter's nervous excitement 
seemed to her more tense than usual to-night. 

“ Monique! ** She indicated the maid's 
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back, shaking with laughter that set the 
dish of pdii de fobe gras aa porto jingling on 
the tray. 

But Monique was getting into her stride : 

“ I say, father, do you know what Ponette 
has christened L^o? The mec plus ultra.** 

M. Lerbier cocked his little guinea-pig-like 
head : “ No, really? ” 

Yes, Michelle heard her say it I ** 

‘*.Who is this Ponette?” inquired Xante 
Sylvestre. 

“ Mme Bardinot.” 

” But why Ponette? ” 

” From Paulette, you see, and pont . . . 
easily crossed 1 ” 

At this, Mme Lerbier thought it her duty to 
appear angry. 

“ How terribly rude you are 1 ” 

“Now then, Xante 1 Didn’t you teach me 
always to speak the truth? ” 

“ Pardon me, your mother is quite right. 
There are different ways of telling it.” 

Mme Lerbier pursued her advantage : 

“ Quite so 1 That especially applies to the 
truth : and after all, what is the truth? ” 

“ What I believe to be true,” cut in Monique. 

“ There we are 1 She thinks she has the 
monopoly of it. What does her teacher think of 
that? ” 

Xante Sylvestre sided with her sister. 

“ But you see,” conceded Monique, more as 
explanation than excuse, “ 1 detest all this sort 
of life I Thank goodness, Lucien is no more 
like these puppets than 1 am like these painted 
dolls 1 ” 

Her eyes appealed to Xante Sylvestre for 
approval. 

** All the same, you ought to realise,” went on 
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Mme Lerbier, resolved to have the last word, 
** that everybody thinks you quite mad, with your 
ways of doing and saying just as you feel 
inclined. You really ought to have been a boy 1 
Look at your friends Ginette and Michelle. 
Now there are two really nice girls. Especially 
Michelle." 

Monique put down her glass, almost choking 
with in^gnation, and took advantage of the 
maid's leaving the room to say : 

** I hope their husbands will be the first to 
appreciate it I ” 

Mme Lerbier clucked like a scandalised hen. 
She would have liked Monique to have remained 
in blissful ignorance until her marriage, so that 
on the eve of the great day her mother might 
have discreetly enlightened her innocence. But 
here, under the guise of a scientific education, 
was this awful frankness which stuck at nothing, 
not even at describing, if needful, the most awful 
physical secrets with horrible precision 1 No, 
indeed I Whatever Xante Sylvestre might think, 
certain aspects of natural history as taught to 
young ladies. should be exclusively confined to 
the vegetable kingdom. To these frightful 
anatomical revelations Mme Lerbier much 
preferred preserving the veil of modesty: 
modesty, that was it I * The modesty bom of 
mystery.* That blessed word ‘ Modesty ’ em¬ 
bodied all her views on the matter. 

"You hurt me very much,** she murmured. 

** You must make up your mind to it, mother. 
Since the war we have all become bachelor 
girls, more or less.*’ 

M. Lerbier regained from meddling in these 
matters. He had solved the problem of his 
family life, sexual and otherwise, by leading an 
endrdy separate existence from the said fainily. 
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Also, and most important of all, the inventor 
had only one ambition—to double the cape of 
imminent bankruptcy, and to achieve this, bring 
off the marriage without delay. 

In the meanwhile, it was necessary to enlighten 
his daughter on the nature of the contract for 
which she was providing the money. But how 
was he to set about it? For she was obviously 
counting on her dowry for part of her future 
household expenses, or at least to cover her 
personal outlay. At this idea M. Lerbier bowed 
his head. However, he brightened up when 
they moved into the drawing-room. His wife 
was recounting John White’s liberality, and he 
insisted on all the details being given him: 
“ Eh I Eh I ” he chuckled, ** I must write to 
thank this Msecenas, and invite him to visit 
our factory. Perhaps we might even bring him 
back to lunch.” 

He considered the glorious possibilities: 
would he not be able to get more out of 
Vigneret by setting up John White against him, 
and vice versa? Without counting the possibility 
of an alliance vnth Ransom and Plombino. . . . 
He rubbed his hands. It would all have to be 
thought out. He was forgetting that one of 
his cards in the game, Monique's love, had 
already been played. Had he remembered this, 
he might have been less complacent. As it 
was, he was becoming almost ferociously mild 
in matters of business. 

'*How about Tuesday, my dear? We might 
ask Plombino and Ransom as well, and the 
Minister of Agriculture . . /' 

** And Luciai . . .1” interrupted Moniqt^: 
'*wfaat are you thinking of? If it is about your 
discovery . , 

:*‘^NaturalIy Luden will come too.** 
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Her father sat down and lit his cigar, white 
the women started a game of bezique. Monique 
seized this opportunity to broach the subject 
which was worrying her. 

*' Father, talking of Lucien, 1 had a strange 
letter this evening. ... An anonymous letter.” 

” That's what always happens,” said Mme 
Lerbier, turning round. ” And what did it say? ” 

Monique still kept her eyes on her father, and 
went on, feeling as if something were clutching 
her by the throat. M. Lerbier raised his 
hands to heaven, but gave no answer. 

” But, father, supposing it were true, and there 
were really a Mme Laureau in the Rue de 
Vaugirard? ” 

He replied, without much conviction : 

” You may be sure I should have heard of it. 
One does not giye one's daughter to be married 
without first making all proper inquiries.’* 

She breathed again. 

” 1 was sure it was all right 1 And that also 
applies to this CMo, doesn't it? ” 

M. Lerbier felt himself on thin ice, so ad¬ 
vanced prudently : 

” Of course, you know that a man of thirty- 
five has not always lived the life of a hermit. 
I do not deny that your figmc^, like other men, 
may have had . . . er . / . little adventures. 

. . . Oh, nothing serious/I But all that is 
dead and buried, with th^ rest of his bachelor 
life.” 

“There is stiU something which troubles me. 
This letter makes out that Lucien, by marrying 
me, is making a business deal. How can that 
be? ” 

M. Lerbier scratched his head. The difficult 
moment had come. . . 

A business deal? Oh dear no i I txmy say 
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that in this connection he has shown great tact 
. . . even disinterestedness. Listen, ma chirie, 
I have a confession to make to you. In any 
case, 1 was intending to explain this matter to 
you shortly, as we must all be in agreement 
before the signing of your marriage contract. 
You have provided me with the opportunity. 
You know that Lucien, before he becomes my 
son-in-law, is to become my partner. You also 
realise the value of my invention. ... I will 
not speak of my having devoted my life to its 
discovery, nor of the amount of toil it represents. 
Toil, and also, alas, tribulation ( In order to 
realise my ambition, I have had to pay out a 
very great deal of money; in fact, I have been 
forced to pledge more than half our capital. 
And if at this moment I were called upon to 
bring forward the money for your dowry, which 
I had hoped to do, 1 should be embarrassed, 
extremely embarrassed. . . 

** Oh, father, why didn't you tell me? ” 

“ I was too worried about it. And then your 
liancd, knowing my difficulties, quite sponta¬ 
neously offered to forego payment of the five 
hundred thousand francs, and this despite the 
industrial crisis which we are now passing 
through. Provided, of course, that 3 rou consent 
to it. . . 

** tWhy, of course I do, father I ”" 

**. I. . And agree to leave the money at my 
disposal." 

She kissed him. 

" It’s only fair I But why has he never spoken 
to me about it? " 

-* He preferred that 1 should explain matters 
to you myself. You see, not only would it be 
my salvation, but it would also put us in a 
position to realise the propositk>ns which are 
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taking shape—White, Ransom, Plombino* Of 
course, you will only be lending me the money* 
And on good security, be sure of that. The 
future is splendid . . . splendid I You see, man 
petit, that Lucien, by consenting to take you as 
you now are, that is to say without a penny, is 
behaving ... as I was certain you would 
behave. ... He is behaving like a son to me. 
For your part, do you realise that no woman 
vdll ever be able to say with greater justice that 
she has been married for love? ** 

Monique was reflecting, now that her first 
enthusiasm had subsided. She saw her illusion 
of material independence shattered by Lucien's 
proposal. She was touched, but her native pride 
made her regret that she should bring nothing 
to her husband save her good will and keen 
desire to work. Above all she was touched by 
his delicacy of feeling, the tactfulness of his 
behaviour. . . . 

** It is good of him, mother, isn’t it? ” 

Xante Sylvestre, who had been listening atten¬ 
tively, broke in : 

“May I have my word? I know that every¬ 
one will jump down my throat, but that can’t 
be helped. I just say what I think. Now, 
according to your deed of partnership, isn't it a 
million francs that M. Vigneret is supposed 
to be subscribing? “ 

M. Lerbier frowned : 

“Yes, why?” 

“Well, then, by giving up five hundred 
thousand francs which do not belong to 
since Monique is marrymg under the law of 
separate maintenance, he saves hisBelf from 
paying out the same sum? ” 

“Obviously.” 

“That was all I wanted to know.” . 
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“ What are you insinuating? *' cried out Mme 
Lerbier. 

** Nothing, nothing. ... 1 have merely made 
it dear that, bearing in mind the financial 
depression^ it is an excellent arrangement for 
everybody.” 

“ How do you make that out? ” said Monique. 

“It is good for your father, because it suits 
him; good for your fianc4, since he gets his 
partnership at half-price, and shows off his 
generosity at your expense ; and good for you, 
since you say ' Amen ’ to being plucked.” 

Monique burst out laughing : 

“ Xante is partly right I To tell the truth, 
father, in all your calculations you neither of 
you considered me one little bit. It's rather 
provoking! ” 

But she was so happy at being able to make 
some sacrifice for those she loved—money to 
one, and pride to the other—that she had no 
room for selfishness. The joy of giving thrilled 
her as much as that of receiving. She was 
impatient for Lucien to arrive, so that she might 
tease and thank him at the same time. But how: 
he always kept them waiting 1 

The clock struck ten. 

“ He's late this evening.” But as she spoke 
she trembled with excitement: “ There he is I ” 

She had felt the magnetism of his presence 
before anyone else had even heard him. The 
bell rang. 

“ What did I teU you? ” 

She opened the door herself, and took her 
filmed by the hand. 

\:“Come in. Monsieur \ Do you call it nice 

to ;. . 

Vaguely perturbed, he began to qu^tion hen 
. excuses! To begin you are'late. 
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Added to that, Monsieur mon mari allows himself 
to dispose of me like a bale of merchandise I 
So you already look on me as a complete 
cipher, Monsieur 7 . . . And suppose I want 
my dowry? 

Beneath her mock reproaches he detected 
joyful submission, and at once became expansive. 
Things could not be going better. True, there 
was still this infernal Cl^o, but that was another 
pair of shoes ! By dint of demonstrations of 
affection he managed to hide his uneasiness. 

Monique gave herself up unreservedly to the 
pleasure of loving and admiring him. In her 
eyes Lucien possessed all beauties and all noble 
qualities ; she saw him in the colours of her 
dreams. Yet, although her trustful and impulsive 
nature made her leap at once to extremities, 
it was always ready to withdraw as violently as 
it had plunged in. 

M. Lerbier suddenly became interested in 
bezique, and sat dowh between his wife and 
Tante Sylvestre. Monique and Lucien slipped 
off into the “ little drawing-room their usual 
retreat on these occasions. 

They sat down together on the big settee, 
an old sanctuary of theirs, where they had passed 
many happy hours of intimate talk. It was 
here that they had exchanged their first burning 
kisses, when she had yielded her whole soul to 
him, before making the greatest gift of all. 

Monique seized Lucien’s hands and gazed 
deep into his eyes. 

“My only god, I have a prayer to make to 
you I ” 

“ Granted before you ask I ” 

“Don’t laugh 1 It’s serious.'* 

“Go ahead then." 

“ It is this—that you will never, never lie to 
me.*’ 
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Lucien scented danger and took the offensive. 

Alwa)^ on your hobby-horse 1 Do you 
realise that it becomes rather disagreeable? " 

** Forgive mey Lucien. I have placed all my 
hope in you ; you are my religion^ and I should 
suffer so terribly if it were betrayed. 1 have 
told you that to me there is only one unforgiv¬ 
able thing between a man and a woman who 
love, and that is a lie; it means deception; 
and understand me when I say deception. One 
can forgive a fault or a mistake that one regrets 
and confesses ; but a he, never 1 That is what 
1 mean by deception. It is degrading ... it 
is low. . . .** 

He nodded agreement; careful play was 
necessary. 

I ask you to forgive me if I seem highly- 
strung. But when 1 came home this evening 
I found an anonymous letter. 1 will say nothing 
about it, save that I burnt it and do not beUeve 
a word of what was in it i '* 

He frowned, and then said, very calmly : 

•* You did wrong to burn the wretched thing. 
.We might have found something in it which 
would at least have enabled us to detect the 
man who wrote it.** 

-* Do you think it could be a man? Why didn*t 
I think of that? ** 

She reproached herself for having believed 
it to be a woman's vengeance, and his attitude, 
as well as the unexpectedness of his suggestion, 
were to her credulous eyes unanswerable proofs 
of innocence. 

He added: “Although this letter has been 
sent you, I need hardly say that it is false from 
beginning to end.** 

She put her hand over his mouth, 

I never for one moment believed it I 
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One by one he kissed her trembling lingers, 
and assured her, his mind *kt rest: -* 1 knewi 
you would not . . . because you had my word. 
Ever since the day when you gave me your 
hand, I have given you in return a loyal heart.'* 

He lowered his voice. 

“And since the day before yesterday, ma * 
chMe . . 

He looked at her with burning eyes, and she 
blushed, leaning her head on his firm shoulder. 

. . . The memory made her tremble all over. 
Then she gave him a look of pure ecstasy, and 
their desire closed them in from the world. . . . 

The man leant over her; and without remorse 
he sealed his false oath with a long, passionate 
kiss on her upturned mouth, half open like a 
flower. 

Monique, with closed eyes, was tasting the 
sacrament of love. 



CHAPTER IV 


Xante Sylvestre, little used to overcrowded 
Paris^ viewed with distrust the easy way in 
which their chauffeur glided through the tangle 
of lorries, trams and taxis. A narrow shave 
with a bus wrung from her a “ Bon Diou I ” 

Monique caught her hand and pressed it. 

“ Don’t be frightened. Marius drives very 
well." 

Since last night’s explanation everything 
smiled upon her. While Lucien was spending 
the night with his mistress, she had slept like 
a happy child. Her morning had been a song of 
joy, and now she was already enjoying their 
coming visit to Professor Vignabos. 

Comfortably installed in the car lent her by 
Lucien—to " Vigneret ’’—Monique delighted in 
the thought that it was now her turn to 
chaperone the good old friend who had brought 
her up, and whom age and a country life had 
little by little thrust out of her more civilised 
existence. 

" You remember Elizabeth Meere?" said 
Monique; " Zabeth f I saw her again last 

month as Lady Springfield, with two strapping 
children and a statesman for a husband. She 
has taken up dieosophy and spirituali^." 

Xante Sylvestre drugged her shoulders. 

** As one approaches one naturally leaves 
men further behind: though it is true that tihey 
never had much attraction for her.** 
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Monique smiled at this definition of Elizabeth 
Springfield’s new-found mysticism, and then at 
the contrast she made to her young brother, 
Cecil Meere, a good-looking youth who divided 
his time between “ philanthropy ” and amateur 
painting. 

“ Now, Cecil is quite different.” 

Tante Sylvestre arose in her wrath : 

” He is a disease—an abomination I You may 
think I am getting old, but your Paris horrifies 
me ; everything here seems perverted. I prefer 
my own little home. . . . Ah, here is the Rue 
de Mddicis ... 23 ... 29 .. . here we 
are. 

Monique was almost as pleased as her aunt at 
the prospect of seeing Professor Vignabos again. 
The old bachelor, now a celebrated historian 
and the glory of the College de France, still 
shared with the provincial schoolmistress a 
friendship dating from their old student days in 
the Quartier Latin, and whenever she could, Mile 
Sylvestre loved to plunge back into this atmo* 
sphere of healthy ideals and free criticism. 

Together they climbed the five stories over¬ 
looking the Luxembourg gardens. 

The rickety stairs, the narrow doorway, and 
the lobby where already hats and coats be¬ 
tokened the presence of disciples, all breathed 
an atmosphere of unpretentiousness. Monique 
and Tante Sylvestre exclianged a smile of mutual 
understanding. Both preferred this honourable 
poverty to the ostentation of great houses. 

” Why, here’s my good Sylvestre 1 ” cried out 
M. Vignabos, in his surprise displacing the 
skull-cap that clung to the back of his Socratic 
cranium. *’ 1 am very glad to see you—you 
also, MademoUeUe, Allow me to introduce 
M. R^gis Boisselot the novelet, and M. Georges 
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Blanchet, professor of philosophy at Cahors and 
a pupil of mine." As soon as the mutual greet¬ 
ings had subsided, the professor went bn where 
he had left off, mechanically plucking at his 
beard in the way he always did, as though he 
expected to extract therefrom the thread of his 
discourse. 

** I was just pointing out that marriage, as 
practised by the respectable portions of our 
society, is an unnatural state. You will pardbn 
me, ladies 1 But it is the fault of M. Blanchbt, 
who asked my advice on the thesis which he is 
preparing : Marriage and Polygamy,, He knows 
that I am at work on the last chapter of 
my History of Social Life up to 1914 .. . 
the evolution of the family idea. We were 
discussing an essay-one of thbse 1" and he 
pointed to a pile of books. 

Monique read out some of the titles at 
random: Woman and the Sex Question, by 
Dr. Toulouse, Love and Marriage, by Ellen 
Key, and so on. Then she saw a yeUow-covered 
book. Marriage, by L6oxl Blum. 

■" I have read that one," she said, " and it is 
full of sound ideas, clever and sometimes deep. 
But . . ." 

She felt the eyes of all three men upon her, 
M. Vignabos smiling, the novelist hostile, and 
the third visitor poUtely ironical. 

‘‘ Pray go on," said M. Vignabos, with his 
delicate courtesy : and then, turning to Georges 
Blanchet: Here is some unlooked-for evidence. 
Profit by it, mon ami I" 

Sybie felt herself ridiculous, standing before 
these learned psychologists,' who instinctively 
called up their masculine prejudices, reinforoed 
by their belief in their own superiority, to combat 
the society chatter of a girl unknown to them. 
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So she maintained an obstinate silence, despite 
the overtures of the two professors. Georges 
Blanchet noticed her embarrassment, and 
courteously filled the gap : 

** Mademoiselle's * But' was prompted by 
feelings which anyone, without being a great 
scholar, can see behind her hesitation. I was 
saying with L6on Blum that humanity is in actual 
fact polygamous. By * polygamy ' I mean what 
is perhaps a wide interpretation of the word, that 
is, the instinct which prompts men to seek out 
a number of women, either simultaneously or* 
in succession, and conversely prompts women 
to seek out a number of men, before each finds 
the being of their final choice.** 

Monique started up in protest. Let this man 
speak for himself, and even for the majority of 
his sex—Lucien of course excepted I But to 
say that women . . . ! She felt humiliated at 
being taken for a Michelle or a Ginette. Clear- 
spirited, disciplined by games, she was chaste 
as naturally as she was fair, and chaste she had 
remained until the embrace which had made 
her a woman before a wife. Georges Blanchet 
saw that his remarks were unfortunate, so he 
proceeded gallantly; 

** I hasten to add. Mademoiselle^ that on the 
contrary the majority of women, and aU girls 
who are not perverted before reaching the 
marriageable age, have the reverse instinct of 
monogamy. They wish to become, and, given 
love, to remain the wife of one man.** 

She signified her approval. 

** In our own time, it is this very discordance 
between feminine idealism and male brutality 
which has engendered the sexual anardiy whi^ 
prevails, together with a tendency to revert to 
polygamy—or rather polyand^, towarcb wUcb 
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woman, m her turn, is tending. Deplorable, no 
doubt, but inevitable. Your own concluslcnis 
are there W prove it, cher nuUtte 1" 

I fear so,*' sighed M. Vignabos: " that 
is, unless a new system of education ..." 

Boisselot took a deep pull at his short br^ 
pipe, which Monique had given him permission 
to keep alight, and sneered : 

" A mustard-plaster on a wooden leg 1 Edu¬ 
cation? Surely you're joking I Bdore the 
war, something of the sort existed. . . . But 
since I" 

An uncomfortable silence fell on them all, 
at the thought of the ruins standing in the fields 
of blood. 

"Well, then, what can we hope for?" broke 
out Monique, thrilled by the novelty of the dis¬ 
cussion. " If man, the master of bur privileges, 
thinks that all is for the best in the best of 
worlds, what is the pupil to do? ** 

Boisselot shrugged his shoulders evasively. 
This pupil, he thought, had outdistanced the 
master. He stiU writhed at the thought of 
his five years of horror at the front, while behind 
the lines, in the hospitals and dancing-halls, 
young girls such as this had been playing the 
fool. Sullenly he sucked his pipe. 

Blanchet went on: " Mademoiselle is right. | 
Polygamy, as applied to woman, is less an ! 
instinct than a refiex, an effect rather than a I 
cause. True, it is a subversive refiex, a deplor* ; 
able effect. But we cannot in strict justice 
refuse her the right to practise it, inasmuch | 
as we must recognise that marriage is one 1 
thing, and bve, that Is to say sexual in- j 
stinct, another. But I do not know whether I ^ 
can . . 

** Go OB, Monsieur 1" interjected lifonique : 
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•*£ven if I am afraid of certain ideas, I have 
no. fear of words.” 

He bowed, and went on : 

” Our attempts to combine marriage with love 
are like trying to unite water and fire, calm and 
tempest. Love and marriage may coincide— 
admitted I But they seldom do, and never for 
long.” 

Thanks so much I It may interest you to 
know that in a fortnight from now 1 marry 
the man I love'* 

” Then you. Mademoiselle, will be one of those 
exceptions which prove the rule. But how many 
of our Romeos and Juliets live together to 
become Darbies and Joans? So few 1 Eyen 
so, think of what they have had to go through 
together 1 ” 

“Then what do you suggest?” 

” This : that it would be both just and prudent 
to allow girls to live bachelor lives before their 
marriages. They would make all the better 
wives for having sown their wild oats.” 

She burst out laughing. 

“ It is lucky that aU men don’t think as you 
do, or I should give up all hope 1 ” 

” AU the same, that is how we shall work 
our way to a better state of society. And in 
doing so we shall free ourselves from the hideous 
burden of jealousy. After aU, if we succeed in 
' freeing love from its mania of mutual possession, 
its false claim to eternal proprietorship, will not 
that be a great and definite improvement? 
People will marry in order to end their lives 
happily, and to have children . . . which is 
better than having' nothing but scandals.” 

“Love without jealousy?” muttered R6gis 
Boisselot. ** As well say the body without the 
. soul 1 It would be like your marriage without 
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love. ... A combination of poisonous gases: 
two interests, two reVuAions ! That will not do 
much to beautify the society of the future. I 
see no merit in living together when you have 
no legs left to run away with ! ” 

Monique vehemently agreed with him. 

**M. Blanchet's marriage is a sort of home 
for cripples ! ’* 

The professor flushed into vigorous protest: 

“ Pardon me, Mademoiselle 1 On the contrary, 

I personally think that marriage in the true 
sense of the word, or still better, union, cannot 
exist without love, and then only to the extent 
of that love. I am merely pointing out that this 
union is more likely to be durable if both the 
man and the woman enter into it in the fuU 
consciousness of its fundamental nature. With 
me, it is the substance that counts, not the 
formality. 1 should support the free union 
as strongly as 1 do marriage, if only, as 
is at present the case with the latter, 
our laws protected the sacred rights of the 
children.” 

M. Vignabos broke silence : 

” Theoretically, the free union is the noblest * 
of contracts. But Blanchet is quite right: there 
are the children to consider. In marriage they 
are at least protected ; under our present system 
the free union sacrifices them.” 

Boisselot lowered his head and charged : 

” Then change the laws 1 since individual 
rights are in direct conflict with the demands 
of the State, which naturally wants as many 
children as possible ”—he winked—” for the next 
war I ” 

** You know perfectly well,” threw in Blanchet, 

” that in France changes in the laws only follow 
changes in society.” 
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“ But by that time we shall all be dead 1 

M. Vignabos twisted beard ; 

“ Have you forgotten Renan's saying, man 
petite The living can only advance over the 
bridge of the dead." 

For a time no one spoke. Th^ Xante 
Sylvestre once more set the ball rolling : 

" The only objection to M. Blanchet^s system 
is that instead of finding a solution, it makes 
the delicate problem of the children even more 
complicated, at least until the State revises the 
laws. If girls are to have the licence he 
suggests, we shall not only have the most 
revolting immorality, but " 

" Excuse me I ” broke in M. Vignabos. " It 
is our present code of morality, or rather 
immorality, which is driving us straight to¬ 
wards brutishness ! If the natural desires of 
women had not been suppressed for centuries, 
there would be more sexual balance in the 
world." 

" And certainly a great many more illegitimate 
children, and in consequence more social diffi¬ 
culties. Don’t you think that nature is frustrated 
often enough as it is? And are there not quite 
enough illegitimate children? " 

" Undoubtedly, Madame,'* smiled Georges 
Blanchet; " besides, how can you take for 

granted that the . . . let me see, what are we 
to call these emancipated females? . . . the 
bachelor girl of to-morrow ..." 

"Oh no, please f ” objected Monique; 
am rather a bachelor girl myself, and I swear 
to you that 1 have none of the desires yott 
mention." 

"Ah, but, Mddemoi^etle, ^ bachelor girl o| 
to-morrow urill no more resemble the 
type than you are like your sisters of twenty 
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years ago. Think of the revolutions that may 
take place, and in every order of society, in the 
space of one g^eration I . . . .Well, then F this 
bachelor girl will behave just like a bachelor. 
She will follow the teachings of Malthus a little 
more thoroughly, that is all. Not that there is 
very much left for him to teach her. Thie 
birth-rate is falling; and we all know why. 
Soon we shall find that no woman in her senses 
will allow herself to have children if she does 
not want them.” 

*”But this is the end of the world that you 
are prophesying I ” Xante Sylvestre cried out in 
horror. 

” No, Madame, only the end of a certain 
world. The end of crimes of passion, of 
hypocrisy, of prejudices I The return to nature, 
whose decrees are flouted or distorted by the 
marriages of to-day.” 

” I hope,” mocked Monique, ” that this is 
not the philosophy you teach your pupils? Or 
perhaps by way of paradox? ” 

She got up, but hearing R^gis Boisselot ask 
M. Vignabos, ** Talking of sexual instincts,” what 
he thought of Freud’s Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis, she sat down again and listened 
amusedly. And while the old professor, having 
changed the angle of his skull-cap, embarked on 
a lengthy discourse^ punctuating each sentence 
with a tug at his b^rd, she contemplated diese 
three men, so different to those of her own 
'^cle. 

’ She decided that of the three, M. Vignabos 
was imdoubtedly the most sympathetic, despite 
his slightly humped back, his little legs encased 
in wrmkled, tiouseii; far too short for than, and 
his>.^e like a p^e of brown wood-caiving. 
There was such a gleam cd Insight and good 
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sense in his look, and such delicate tolerance 
in the expression of his mouth, as seemed to 
pervade the whole of his being. 

As for the others, she remembered reading 
a curious novel by Boisselot, called Les Ccsars 
Sinc^res^ which had moved her despite its 
bitterness. She realised that he had said many 
clever things about jealousy and married love 
(she thought them clever because they corre¬ 
sponded with her own feelings); but she could 
never accommodate herself to such an entire 
lack of personal elegance. 

Muscular and stockily built, with gnarled and 
knotted hands and a pock-marked face from 
which strange eyes with feline pupils looked 
out from yeUow sclerotics, a bilious complexion, 
and a stubbly red beard, R^gis Boisselot gave 
one the impression of a butcher troubled with 
a tender heart. A curious creature, but a 
possible friend. 

But as for the silver-tongued gentleman 1 . . . 
nicely made, and distinguished-looking, with a 
smooth face like a youthful bishop; Monique 
could not stand his professorial manner, with 
its affectation of sceptical serenity. A bore to 
be avoided, this Blanchet I Generous?—in theory, 
perhaps, but oozing with fluid egoism. He 
might juggle with ideas which, whether she cared 
to admit it or not, often coincided with her own } 
but she regarded his verdict on the usual out-* 
come of marriage in general, and her own in 
particular, as a rank discourtesy, not to say 
personal insult. Yes, she would certainly be an 
exception, whatever this nasty-minded felloMt 
might think about it! 

Despite all his oratoricaL||mcessions, he had 
obviously discovered nothing of her inner, ; 
nor realised what firmness and t^city of wtQ 
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she would bring to the building up and 
protection of her dwn happiness 1 . . . 

M. Vignabos had just finished speaking, and 
Boisselot was replying: 

** In short, you think that I shall find all the 
information I need about Freud in Jules 
Remain's study of him? " 

** Yes. And then you will know just as much 
as 1 do about psycho-analysis/' replied M. 
Vignabos ; “ or to put it more clearly," he went 
on, turning to Monique, " about the analysis 
of the emotional content of the human being. 

. . . What a nasty mess, mes amis I That is, 
if we are to believe Herr Professor Freud, who 
has really invented nothing whatever, for all 
his Austrian wisdom ! You will find it all in 
the teachings of Zurich. In science as in 
literature, we adapt rather than create." 

** You are always the same I " broke in Tante 
Sylvestre in admiration ; " simple, as great men 
always are," 

" Tut I Tut I Tut 1 " said the professor, and 
protested that all great men, tmless they 
specialise, soon lose themselves in the boundless 
plains of knowledge. **A11 one can really see 
is what one is pulling to pieces under one's 
microscope . . . and chattering de omni 
re Bergsonism to-day, Einsteinism 

to-morrow—is an occupation fit only for idlers 
and shoddy critics." 

Nevertheless, he himself took great interest in 
t|AsWork of others, especially young people, and 
m&itioned them on every pretext. 

Well, what do you think of it all? ” asked 
Tante Sylvestre aa^hey went downstairs. 

** Vignabos is delightful: but the 
others I . . 
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** How difficult you are I ” Xante Sylvestre 
chidedj forgettin|^ that old ^ge looks on the 
world with changed and more dispassionate 
eyes. “Georges Blanchet is delightful/ too. 
And R^gis Boisselot is most original. At least 
you will admit that we have had an interesting 
time? And to think that so many foreigners, 
and even Parisians, think of nothing but going 
to Montmartre ! “ 

** It*s true. They never notice the College de 
France T* 



CHAPTER V 

The curtain had just fallen on the first act of 

** Very amusing I ” decreed Mme Lerbier^ 
turning to her daughter. 

“ Bah I •* 

“ You seem to have a genius for contradic¬ 
tion I ” 

She lifted up the shoulder-band of her dress, 
which had slipped down, revealing the polished 
roundness of the flesh beneath. 

** A good audience ! *' remarked M. Lerbier, 
making play with his opera-glasses, “as one 
expects on Christmas Eve.” 

Thb Cosmo Theatre had been recently opened 
for the staging of cosmopolitan operettes, and to¬ 
night, with its tiered ordiestra st^s and balcony 
of open boxes, it blazed in all its glory. Besides 
being Christmas Eve, this was a first night 
of Alex Marly in Manilas, All the men 
were in tail-coats, and the women en dicoUetiw 
and everywhere pearls and diamonds, like dew- 
drops on the flower of human flesh. Each body, 
whether beautiful or otherwise, flaunted its naked¬ 
ness from the shoulder to the hips, revealed 
thjjjpugh the cutaway sides of the light dresses/ 
It might have been a slave market, conducted 
under the practised eyes of the merchants and 
private fanciers, who appraised with a glance the 
contours of the boiU^, the anns rejoicing in 
their i)|kedness. The array of coiffures, ranging 


as 
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from blue-black to a reddish blonde, the paint 
on lips and cheeks, all gave to the show of 
peacock faces a fictitious bHlliance as of painted 
masks. And while the room grew steadily hotter, 
all this moved, chattered and glittered in an 
atmosphere of perfun^es irritating by their .in¬ 
tensity. 

Hands were waved, bows exchanged in the 
stalls. Mme Lerbier pointed out Plombino'with 
his mop of hair : Mme la Qinirale Merlin with 
her husband, who, stripped of his uniform, looked 
like an ancient office clerk : Mme Hutier with 
the former Minister, who looked surprisingly 
insignificant: the de Loths, father and son, 
whose name gave rise to all sorts of rumours, 
doubtless without foundation. . . . Cecil Meere, 
plunged in his elegant neurasthenia, deigned to 
emerge for a moment in order to honour Monique 
with a distant greeting. 

“ Look ! ** said Mme Lerbier, '* over there 
. . . that box next to the column . . . Mme 
Bardinot and Mme Jacquet . . . Michelle is 
waving to you I iWho can that be with them? ” 
At that instant the man turned. 

Monique smiled. “ Max de Laume.’* 

“ Antinous? What is he doing there? . . . 
Making love to Michelle? No, she is going to 
marry d*£ntraygues. Then perhaps to her 
mother, for the Prix George Sandl No, he’s 
sure to get that in any case. To Ponette, then? 
Ha 1 Ha I ... 1 can see Ransom in Abrah^ 
Rothschild's box. But I don’t see L6o. . . . 
Can it be jwssible tlfkt our jmtional dirt is 
actually thinking of changing faif^rtner? . . 

She smiled at her own sally. She disliked 
” this great Jewess ”, while all the time maidng 
much of her. Agreeable, With her gazelle’s eyes 
id appearance of always leaning towards one— 
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the result of much practice in spine-bending; 
no doubt. Mme Lerbier had always been dis¬ 
gusted by the meanness and skOl which la 
Bardinot dhiployed tirelessly in the advance¬ 
ment of her husband by every possible means. 
From an unimportant Treasury official he had 
jumped with scandalous rapidity through the 
junior ranks of the Cabinet, and thence to an 
Under-Secretaryship. Then Private Secretary to 
the Minister, Chief of the Staff, and Inspector- 
General in quick succession. There was now 
some talk of his exchanging his post in the 
Government for one at the head of a powerful 
bank whose presidency was expected to fall 
vacant, and which, with the help of Ransom . . . 

“ It’s really awful,” Mme Lerbier would titter 
when ‘ cette chire Ponette ’ was mentioned in 
friendly conversation, ” the way she has cleared 
her husband’s way, simply by falling on her 
knees to people,’* or else, ** She has a way of 
asking for things which no man can ever resist.” 
But Bardinot had succeeded. A result which 
took the edge off the most evil insinuations. 

Mme Lerbier thought of the words which 
gossip had attributed to Ponette when she first 
heard of ” Antinous ”. . . . ” What’s he in? ” 
**She ought to have made i|p her mind by 
now 1 ” she remarked. 

” What a gossip you are, i&other 1 ” said 
Monique. ” .Well, I’m going off to visit 
Michelle.” 

Monique threaded thetcorridors at her usual 
brisk pace, qu)|e indifferent to the glances that 
seared her as she passed. She loathed these 
really Parisian ” functions, whose brilliant 
surfaces never blinded her to what was beneath. 
Bodies for sale I Consciences wanted I Thank 
goodness that, as Georges Blanchet had said 
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IT 

that afternooh, there were exceptions I But how 
many? Herself, a Lucien, a Vignabos, a Xante 
Sylvestre, and one had mentioned them all. 

Monique laughed to think of how Xante 
Sylvestre would have taken this double per¬ 
formance, on the stage and in the stalls, if she 
had listened to her sister, who had done her « 
utmost to drag her to see Mini, What a 
good idea it had been on her aunt’s part to go 
and spend her Christmas in peace with her cousin 
at Vaucresson. 

Mme Ambrat: another friend of the Vignabos 
type I A feminist, and a militant one. Mme 
Ambrat was a professor at the lycie at Versailles, 
yet still found time to direct the Orphans’ Home 
.which she herself had founded. Xhis, however, 
did not prevent her from being a real companion 
to her engineer husband. Monique imagined 
them aU three talking under the lamp, waiting 
for midnight to top of! the stuffed goose and 
black pudding with a glass of Vouvray (M, 
Ambrat came from Xouraine). She envied their 
life of intelligent work and simple joys ... she 
wished that, since she was not going to see 
Lucien again, she had gone with Xante Sylvestre, 
to share with her the end of what had been a 
very happy day. 

She went ovij| it all again : the visit in the 
Rue de M6di^&; the ordering of the grey 
squirrel coat and marten cape at the furrier’s;! 
the meeting with Lucien in the Boulevard Souchet 
to choose the furniture recommended by Pierre 
des Souzaies (quite nice, that book-case and the 
paper stand !) ; and then tea at the Ritz, still 
under the benignant eye of her good aunt. 

Lucien, on living, had told her so nicely how 
sorry he was not to be able to go with heir to 
the theatre, and that he would have to sup wifh- 
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out her. . . . Obviously impos^ble, as the 
Belgians had telephoned again to him4hat very 
morning. She, for her part, had promised him 
to go straight home after the theatre if she did 
not see him before the end of the performance. 
If her parents insisted on keeping Christmas 
• Eve as had been suggested, with Mme Bardinot, 
and, as she believed. Ransom and Plombino—; 
well, they could go without her, that was all 1 

“ May I come in? ” 

“ Yes, come along I cried Michelle at the 
sight of her. 

Michelle, small and plump, with a complexion 
so pale that it looked colourless, was at the back 
of the box, telling Max de Laume something very 
spicy, if one could judge by their sparkling eyes, 

“Just a minute,’* said Monique, “while I 
salute the parent 1 “ 

Mme Jacquet honoured her by lowering the 
lorgnette through which she had been sweeping 
the audience, like a sovereign reviewing her 
troops, and graciously wagged her white wig. 
Mme Bardinot tore herself for a moment from 
the moists bombardment of Ransom's persistent 
but toothless gallantries. He was paying her 
his regular little visit, which for many years she 
had blandly received as a mere matter of routine.^ 

“Just ransom,** said Mon&fie to herself;i 
*‘ why, I've made a joke I—of ’me banker and 
his goldeir rain.*' 

Besides .Bardinot, Ransom was the only man* 
who remained for long with Ponette; every six 
months she changed lovers. Her other “ affairs ** 
only lasted as long as was necessary for her to 
extract from them whatever advantages they 
could give, in various coinages. 

“There's no need lor me to ask after 
Bardinot. I know he is at the conference." 
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Ponette had persuaded the Prime Minister, 
whose sjrmpathies she had enlisted with the aid 
of Plombino, to appoint her husband as financial 
expert to the French delegation at the twenty- 
seventh meeting of the Supreme Council. 

** Well, mes enfants 1 " said Monique, as she 
returned to the back of the box, “ if you feel * 
bored, just take a look at de Laume." 

“ I’m with you entirely I ” he agreed, and 
pointed to the stalls where Cecil Meere, in a 
dead-brown-coloured tail-coat, was wearing a 
more disgusted and woebegone expression even 
than usual. 

“ We can’t help screaming with laughter at 
his dismal face.” 

Again they burst into peals of merriment. 

“ He may well look gloomy I ” Michelle said in 
triumph; and when Monique asked her why, 
she needed no pressing to begin her story again. 

” Well, I was having tea with the de Loth 
girl this afternoon; there were five or six of us 
there, plus the usual youths; in fact all our 
party, except Ginette. I believe she and H^l^ne 
Suze >had gone to a concert at Anika Gobrony’s 
. . . chamber music, 1 should think 1 . . . 
Well, we had asked Cecil to come, and promised 
him that Sacha Volant would be there. Naturally, 
he came; and, as we had to do something to 
keep him quiet, we went on with our game. 1 
love those innocent games 1 ” 

” If one may call them so,” observed Max de 
Laume. 

” You see bad in everything I What is there 
shocking in sitting on a chair blindfolded, with 
your hands behind your back? . . . You have 
to guess the name of whoever sits down on your 
knee and kisses you. That’s all there is to it, 
and one goes on till one guesses.” 
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** And then? ** 

** We arranged that Cecil should be the one 
to sit on the chair; as soon as he was blind.- 
folded we told all the youths to keep quiet, and 
then we started kissing him one after the other. 
If he happened to say the right name, we said he 
was wrong, and kept on at him ... on his neck, 
on his lips . . . till he was almost crazy. . 

The bell rang for the curtain to go up. 

“ 1 think you're disgusting 1 " said Monique; 
au revoir ! ” 

She went off, feeling sick. How must this 
irresponsible creature, and she herself, appear 
to an intelligent man like Max de Laume, who 
had been through the war, and who, as a critic 
of literature, was a professional observer of social 
life? Monique felt certain that she also was 
included in his contempt. 

As soon as her back was turned, Michelle 
obligingly set to work. 

“ Well, of all the affectation I People who 
talk like that are always the worst when it comes 
to the point. Just because she's going to get 
married I . . . Well, and what of that? So 
am I !" 

” You will excuse me, ehhe enfantl ” wheezed 
Ransom, as he followed his stomach to the 
door. ... ** We shall meet again presently 

at the Rignont " 

“That depends on mother. . . .“ She re¬ 
laxed her ingenuous smile to put her tongue out 
in the direction of the fat old man. 

“ Oh yes, 1 shall go—how lucky you're coming 
as well I “ and she shot an admiring glance at 
her companion, who was delicately dabbing his 
forehead. “ Yes, it's stiffing here, isn't it? What 
a nice han^erdMef . . . show t *’ 

She sniffed it: “ Oh, you dog 1 ** 
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It contained a tiny powder-pufi: she dabbed 
her cheeks with it, and passed it back to hint 
with a : “ Take it —coquette I 

Suddenly she drew it back, so sharply that 
she confused him; then she quickly thrust it 
into his coat pocket and pinched his side. He 
seized her hand. 

“ .What's that for? ” she asked, so innocently 
that he was taken in. 

He murmured : “ Nothing," and sat down 
again beside her, his interest whetted. 

The curtain went up on Alex Marly paying 
court to Helen, the latter minus most of her 
clothing, the remains of which she was removing 
for his delectation. Max de Laume gave a look 
at la mhre Jacquet's adipose back, and then 
at Ponette's tempting one : and to think that 
she was the one he had come for ( Then he 
glanced at Michelle, sitting enigmatic on his 
right, and observed that her legs were crossed 
so high that her calves and one of her knees 
were visible in their silken sheaths. 

On the stage Helen, who was now completely 
naked, except for some filmy draperies which 
conceded a minimum of her body, had re¬ 
conquered Menelaus amidst frantic applause. 
Max de Laume turned and looked into Ginette’s 
eyes, but he read in them nothing save the most 
innocent camaraderie. He was just where he 
had been before. He had the good taste to insist 
no further, and contented himself with wonder¬ 
ing '-'What the devU can she have had in ter 
mind just now? d’Entraygues, perhaps? and 
I wish him joy of her ! He'll have his work cut 
out with this vicious little slut I" . 

Without remorse, he leant over the back of 
Ponette's neck, and her brown curls stirred in 
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his breath. She trembled. Would he be better 
than L6o? She longed, with hope imdaunted by 
continual disappointment, eventu^y to find some¬ 
one who could really stir her jaded senses. 

** Come ! ** she said, when the second act was 
over; I must discharge Ransom’s commission to 
the Lerbiers. He and Plombino insist on their 
having supper with us. Excuse me, chhe anue," 

Mme Jacquet gracefully bared her false teeth, 
and Michelle addressed her most killing smile 
to Sacha Volant, whom she had made out in the 
stalls. When they got outside, Mme Bardinot, 
always incapable of keeping the secrets which 
she so dearly loved to ferret out, confided to the 
handsome Max : ** 1 believe there is a scheme 
on foot, with John White in it, to back the 
Lerbier patent." 

" And Vigneret? " 

" Naturally he must be in it too. How would 
you like to enter the combination? " 

“ What do you take me for—a brigand? *’ 

She smiled . . . what else was he after? 

" One can always find something for one’s 
friends. . . .’* 

He fired up: 

“ I’m not one of that kind 1 I am not like 
L^, thank you 1" 

Ponette did not dislike a touch of the whip, 
and this roughness pleased her. After all. Max 
de Laume earned a living by his own talents— 
a distinct advantage over 1 Also, although 
both of them wore the Croix de Guerre, Max, at 
any rate, had not stolen it. . . . \^en they 
arrived outside the Lerbiers’ box, she took his 
hand as he was about to open the door: 1 

like you I" 

He rose to the occasion with an ease bom of 
bng practice. His interest in Michelle, wMch 
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had just been quickened, did not prevent his 
being sensible to the advances of Mme Bardinotj 
who also had her points. It would be pleasant 
to cut out the unsuspecting d*£ntraygues, and 
no less so to supplant friend L^. 

“ And Mercoeur? ** he asked. 

“ What about Mercoeur? ** 

** Has he disappeared? What have you done 
with him? ” 

I think he has deserted me for H^l^ne Suze 
this evening—or perhaps Ginette Morin.** 

And you don’t mind that? ** 

She looked straight into his eyes, and said 
with submissive tenderness : “ Silly 1 I*m very 
glad.** His eyelids flickered in answer. The 
agreement had been concluded. 

An hour later the Lerbiers* car drew up at the 
Rignon, Monique, despite her declared un¬ 
willingness, had been forced to give in to her 
parents' persuasions, and especially to Michelle’s 
entreaties. Mme Jacquet had only permitted 
the latter to come to Ransom*s supper on con¬ 
dition that her daughter’s friend came as well. 
She herself pretended that she was “past the 
age for such frivolities . . . and Mme Lerbier 
could drop the child on her way home, since 
she was so kind as to offer to look after her.” 

Max de Laume and Mme Bardinot had already 
arrived, together with Ransom and Plombino, 
whose twelve-cylinder Voisins were just moving 
off from under the portico. 

" You realise,” Monique said to Michelle, 
“ that I have come entirely because of you? ” 
She was annoyed vdth herself for coming, after 
her promise to Lucien. She would never have 
broken it had she not feared that her insistence 
would hurt her father. She still heard the shai^ 
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ness of his rebuke: “ Do this for me I No? 
. . . Welly then, get off to bed, since you are 
so destitute of family affection t . Poor 
father I Were his money troubles really so very 
bad? 

Michelle took her friend's arm. " Oh, dry 
up 1 We shall have great fun. To start with, 
I’m going to dance ! '* 

Already she was humming a tune, her whole 
body swaying to the tango music that came in 
gusts through the glass swing-doors. As they 
went in Monique gave a hostile glance at the 
flood of new arrivals : after getting out with 
much slamming of doors, they hung about for 
a few moments on the steps, the men with their 
top-hats on the backs of their heads and their 
silk mufflers open beneath their fur coats, the 
women swathed in mink or chinchilla, with 
aigrettes nodding in their hair and glittering 
fringes to their dresses. 

Monique was going to join the stream, when 
she thought she saw Lucien’s car. But the car, 
instead of coming under the portico, turned at 
the comer and drew up twenty yards further on 
at the side entrance to the private rooms. 

You go on,** she said to Michelle, “ I’m 
going to look at something.** 

She was telling herself that Lucien must have 
lent his car to a friend, as he did to her this 
afternoon, when she saw something that rooted 
her to the spot: Lucien himself opened the 
door and got down, giving his hand to a young 
woman wrapped in a marten cape exactly like 
the one she herself had just ordered from the 
furrier I , . , 

Hurriedly, like lovers who have no wish to 
be seen, the pair disappeared through the door¬ 
way. 
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She felt she must be quite clear about it. 
The memory of a recent lunch with Lady Spring- 
field recall^ the fact that an indoor staircase 
led from the restaurant to the first floor. She 
hurriedly rejoined Michelle ... in front of 
them sailed M. and Mme Lerbier amid the bows 
of the mattres d'hdtel, making for the large 
oval table where the bankers stood beckoning 
to ,them. Max de Laume and Ponette were 
already sitting side by side quietly flirting. 

Monique confusedly heard Ransom saying: 
“ We shall be better off here than in a private 
room . . . it*s more cheerful I *’ and her mother 
asking her : “ What*s the matter with you— 

aren't you going to take off your cloak? " 

She murmur^ : ** I'll be back in a moment ** 

. . and in a flash she was off and up the 
stairs. She got to the top just in time to see 
Lucien being ushered in by a waiter standing 
before an open door. He was removing the cape 
of his companion, who then appeared almost 
bare to the waist. A brunette, with a wicked 
look behind her feline smile . . . obviously 
C16o. 

Monique clung to the banisters, her legs 
faltering beneath her. Was it an hallucination? 
No, a stark reality, which dulled her brain and 
fill^ her soul with horror. The waiter, who 
had just shut the door on the monstrous 
vision, approached her obsequiously : “ Madame, 
disire? ” 

She stammered: “ M. Plombino’s table . . .*' 
while she thought: “ But then, that anonymous 
letter. . . ." 

The waiter prostrated himself at the cele¬ 
brated name. “Downstairs, Madame. Would 
Madame like me to show her the way? ” 

“ No, thank you I ” 
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Like a madwoman, she turned from him and 
dived down the staircase by which Lucien had 
come up, so wildly that the waiter could not but 
call out: “ Not that way, Madame I Not that 
way ! ’* 

But she was already in the street and passing 
the queue of waiting cars, among them the 
Vigneret. Marius caught sight of her, and auto¬ 
matically touched his cap. Only then, as if she 
had needed this last piece of evidence, she 
suddenly realised all her pain and revulsion. 
She turned and passed Marius again; this time 
he was better advised, and pretended not to see 
her. Once again she mounted the stairs to the 
private rooms, and had the presence of mind to 
say to the waiter, who regarded her open- 
mouthed, suspecting something out of the ordi¬ 
nary : “ I had forgotten something in the car.” 

Then, mechanically, she went down to the 
restaurant, where her table greeted her with' 
enthusiastic noises. Plombino pointed her out 
her place. ... ” Next to me I ” But with¬ 

out sitting down she leant over her mother and 
whispered : ” I’m going home—I’m not feeling 
well.” 

She shivered patently, her face so changed 
that Mme Lerbier took fright. 

” .What is the matter? I will come home with' 
you.” 

“No! No 1 Stay here I ” she answered 
nervously; ” I’ll send the car back to you, and 
you can take MicheUe home after supper. I’m 
going to bed . . .” and she repeated: “It’s 
nothing, I promise you 1 Just a little touch of 
fever. Don’t worry about me.** 

Then, without another look or word to any¬ 
one, she drew her cloak about her and went off, 
her head high. t t > 



CHAPTER VI 


Once outside, she walked straight ahead through 
the night. 

Frost was hardening the asphalt under her 
feet. Overhead was faintly visible a starry sky;; 
all round her the luminous halo of the city, rising 
high above the network of lamp-lit streets : in 
the distance a vault of darkness. The boulevards 
were as crowded as by day, theatre parties 
coming out, supper parties going in, streams of 
people crossing or colliding with one another^ 
. . . But to her it was the solitude of Ihe desert 
through which she advanced, seeing nothing and 
hearing nothing. The tumult raging within her 
blotted out the existence of all else. She was the 
centra of a shattered world. 

Every now and then she tried to reason, to 
recover her balance; but immediately the vision 
returned, towering implacable before her. She 
no longer felt anything but blind grief and dumb 
lack of comprehension. Everything within her 
had tottered and was falling. Her dream of 
love was crushed, her faith quivering beneath 
the ruins. As yet her pride did not suffer; she 
was too stupefied. She was one quivering 
wound. She longed to be able to sob—to 
shriek. 

Then, with the gradual return to consciousness, 
came surging imperiously the surprise of a child 
vdio revolts agaii^t an unjust blow. . . • Was 
it possible? Why? How? . . . Again she 

T8 
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heard Luden's voice, as he spoke to her at the 
Ritz, protesting his regret, cursing the Belgians 
and their telephone of that morning. . . . 
Then he had said au revoir with a smile, quite 
at ease after her promise to go home after the 
theatre and not to go out anywhere for supi^r. 

In the simplicity of her grief she kept asking 
herself: ** But why? After taking iH I had 
to give, why has he left me? *’ Such inexplicable 
treason, such a meaningless lie, drove her 
suddenly from stupefaction to a fury that domi¬ 
nated even the pain of her own outraged 
passion. 

Indeed, she bled through all her being. It 
was the tearing out of a love that she had 
believed the incarnation of her very life; and 
she bled the more cruelly because the cherished 
wound of her self-abandonment was hardly 
healed. But her instinct for the absolute made 
her wish to be severed at once, completely and 
for ever, from that which only just before had 
seemed the reason of her existence. It was 
like amputating some part of herself ... a 
withered illusion . . . mortified flesh. 

Love Lucien? . . . She? No. She hated 
and despised him. Her judgment was not with¬ 
out spite, but it was at least without appeal, for 
the thought behind it was indexible. The com¬ 
plete physical intoxication of love was unknown 
to her; she knew nothing of the strongest bond 
of all, the bond of the senses. Her reasoning, 
and her verdict, came from her intellect alone. 

For nearly an hour she had been walking 
thus, not noticing the murmured invitations, 
ribald comments, and even gestures, that greeted 
her. When she had become a little calmer, and 
the double agony—the insult to her love as well 
as to her virile sense of honour—had become 
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less excruciating, there came to her the vision 
of Lucien, eagerly attentive to his companion at 
the table which they had now probably left. 

So he had never loved her I He had simply 
taken her by the way—^like this other woman— 
and he preferred this other to her I But this 
thought pained her less than the humiliation of 
having been no more than his plaything, 
iWorse; a stepping-stone in his business 1 . . . 
Of what filth could such a soul be made? And 
how was it that she herself could have been so 
utterly blind? 

To-morrow she would have to see him again— 
hear his lies once more. For he would lie; that 
she was sure of. Not in order to deny the fact, 
it was too patent; but to gloss it over with some 
excuse. For such actions there was no excuse.. 
And if Lucien and other men could excuse them, 
it meant that love, honour, no longer existed. 
There was nothing left but to live like beasts, 
without responsibility—conscienceless. 

To-morrow ! The inevitable explanation, when 
he would try to justify himself with the last lies 
that he would ever tell her—probably at this 
very moment he was concocting them with his 
head on the breast of his light-o*-love, and they 
were laughing over them together. ... At 
this idea Monique burst out into such hysterical 
laughter that a policeman approached her in¬ 
quisitively. 

She took fright and ran across the road to a 
taxi. As she was opening the door, a wMte- 
gloved hand reached for the door-handle from 
behind her. 

'* Oh I Pardonf Madame! ** 

The man was weU-dressed, and she saw 
vaguely that he had strong clear-cut ^tures. 
He stared at her in amus^ surprise, thinlAwg 
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to himself ; ** A^prostitute? or a lady? Pretty, 
at all events I Anyway, what's she doing alone 
at this hour, and to-night of all nights?" 

She hesitated a moment before giving her 
address and getting in. He saw her agitation, 
scented the chance of a miraculous windfall, 
and without losing a second, installed himself 
authoritatively beside her. 

“ You're mad I " she said. “ Get out or I 
shall call for help." 

An imperceptible dissonance in her voice gave 
the stranger an involuntary hint of the confusion 
of feeling that lay behind her sharp words. He 
took advantage of it, and answered : " Oh, please 
don't do that, Madame I At least allow me to 
drop you on your doorstep—we are going the 
same way. It will be a life-long regret to me 
if 1 lose such company as yours, coming, as it 
does, just at the predestined moment." 

She had huddled herself into the opposite 
comer and kept an obstinate silence. After 
aU, what could happen to her? Nothing she did 
not consent to. . . . He talked, quite intelli¬ 
gently, and ended by introducing himself; he 
became attentive—then pressing. . . . She was 
not listening; his words died away, reaching her 
only as a murmur of distant waves. She was 
drifting, a weary body without a soul, on an 
invisible and mysterious sea. He took her hand, 
and she did not withdraw it.* Then tried to kiss 
her; she slapped his face. 

" .Wel^ I'm-I " he ejaculated. 

'He seized her wrists, and drawing her to him^ 
searched her lips with a bmtal kiss. Surprised, 
she did not seem to have the power to defend 
herself. A violent disgust made her feel sick* 
and faint. Her brain reeled, and she was 
conscious of but one thought—^Lucien had be- 
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trayed her. Lucien . . . Lucien . . . All else 
was blotted out. 

When finally she got home, Monique found 
the light still on in the hall. Her mother had 
just come in, and finding her daughter’s room 
empty, was full of anxiety. The noise brought 
her running up : 

** Well, there you are at last! Where have 
you come from? And I thought you were in 
bed 1 I hope you are satisfied with the way 
you’ve frightened me I I have just taken 
Michelle home. I left your father at the 
restaurant with those other men, talking busi¬ 
ness. . . . But what’s the matter with you? 
You terrify me. . . . Your eyes look mad." 

Mme Lerbier, really frightened, took Monique’s 
hands in her own : “ Where have you been? 
. . . Your hands are burning I " V^at could 
the child have been doing these last two hours? 

" Well, are you going to tell me? ’’ 

Monique gave her a broken account of her 
discovery on the steps of the Rignon. . . . 

"You must have been mistaken, it’s impos¬ 
sible ! *’ 

She gave details ... the car .. . Lucien 
taking from the woman’s shoulders the marten 
cape. ... " The same as the one he advised 

me to buy . . . ." Marius* embarrassed recog¬ 
nition. . . . 

" Now I understand—-my poor child 1 . . .’’ 

She saw Monique wandering desperate in the 
streets. What a stupid affair ! How idiotic men 
were !—dull-witted and clumsy. 

She put her arms round the girl. "There, 
rest your head against my shoulder. . . . You 
must be feding very unhappy. . . ." 

She would have liked to soothe her, but could 
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not find the words she wanted. She was both 
furious with her future son-in-law and anxious 
for a reconciliation. .What was the good of 
making it into a tragedy? None whatever. 

Aloud she said : “ Your grief and surprise 
are both very natural. But, after all, you may 
• have misunderstood the position ... of course, 
I don't know. I should wait for an explanation, 
and not build up in advance an idea that is 
perhaps out of all proportion. ... If 1 were 
you, I shouldn't worry so about it I *' 

Monique gazed at her in stupefaction. At 
first she had wanted to go on and teU what had 
happened since. All her despair and revulsion 
had cried out for a mother's understanding, to 
unburden her heart, to be pitied. 

But before the conventional sympathy which 
she read in these eyes that she loved, before the 
almost indulgent tones of the voice which she 
had expected to comfort her by its indignation—• 
before these she shrank back into her own 
misery. 

Indeed her feeling of wretchedness and isola¬ 
tion was now doubl^ by this other blow. She 
felt herself separated, more than she could ever 
have believed possible, from this being who 
simled so sweetly at her—her mother, whom tiU 
this hour she had looked to as her confidante 
and her comforter. 

“ At all events,** went on Mme Lerbier, 
astonished at her daughter's silence, “ what 
Lucien has done is very wrong—obviou^y. ... 
There’s no sense in it. On the very eve of his 
n^riage, to thrust lumself, in company with 
his mistress, under the very eyes of his fianci^ ! 
It'a tactless, stupid, an3rthing dse you like. But 
to make yourself ill over it, as you,are doing 1 
You must be reasonable., . < * Here is a yptsig 
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man who undoubtedly loves you; this supper, 
you may be sure, was his breaking with his 
past: a definite break 1 As soon as you are 
man and vdfe he will be the most faithful 
husband on earth. Always provided, of course, 
that you know how to handle him. . . .” 

Monique shook her head. 

“ No 1 It*s finished ! 

“ Tra-la-la I Before marriage, yes—as much 
exaltation as you like. But afterwards, you must 
each do your part. It is not such an easy matter 
to live together without causing each other pain. 
Indeed, the problem of how to do it is the 
greatest thing in life. It's a question of making 
perpetual concessions on both sides. . . ." 

Monique felt each sentence pierce her agony 
of revolt like a red-hot needle. ... A spiritu^ 
gulf between them? No, an abyss. Beneath 
the tangled undergrowth of day-to-day affection, 
she suddenly saw the void in all its immensity;* 
and simultaneously she sought refuge in obstinate 
silence, as in a sanctuary. 

She offered her forehead. 

** .We will talk to-morrow. I can’t stand any 
more just now.” 

” Try to sleep 1 ” 

As soon as she was alone she ran to her bath¬ 
room; and soaked herself for a long while in 
water so hot that it made her quite weak. Then 
the chiU of the cold douche, and her nerves 
relaxed. Her first feeling of defilement had 
left her at the cleansing contact of the pure 
water. Now her only feelings were of Am 
horror, and a fierce hate which included all the 
enemies—people, customs, and laws—that had 
tortured her so cruelly. Lucien, her love; and 
her completely changed future all sank to the 
level of mere circumstances.. A sort of mental 
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cramp took possession of her. Finally she fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke, her brain was stiU confused. 
If she had only been able to think aloud to her 
dear good aunt, with her active tenderness and 
pity ! She would at least have been able to 
* unburden her heart, for after last night she 
had made up her mind to say nothing to her 
mother before speaking with Lucien. 

'* He is broken-hearted, and is coming to see 
you,” were Mme Lerbier’s first words after 
coming in and kissing her. 

Early that morning she had rung up Vigneret 
to teU him the result of his exploit. She had 
also telephoned to her husband at the factory, 
where he kept a change of clothes, and where 
he had gone direct from the supper-table. He 
had given yelps of agitation. . . . Monique 
must not break off the engagement 1 She must 
wait till she had seen him 1 

Mme Lerbier, anxious about their material 
future, was more concerned by it than by her 
daughter’s grief. 

“ How you do worry over it, mignonne I He 
is in the wrong, of course. . . . But it seems 
that this woman has a revolting character 1 She 
demanded some enormous sum for her silence^ 
Barefaced blackmail I Hence this supper. At 
least, so Lucien told me over the telephone. He 
had to compromise ... to come to terms with 
her. ...” 

Monique shook her head. 

” No. He ought to have told me all about 
it, frankly, before he ...” 

She hesitated. What was the use of revealing 
the whole extent of her suffering? Her mother 
would never un^rstand the deep motives which 
had inade her yield to Lucien before the soci^ 
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sanction. ... A piece of rashness . . . yes; 
but one which concerned none but the only 
victim of it—herself. 

** Above all, don't think that it is jealousy 
that is making me suffer i 1 am not jealous, 
because I no longer love him." 

" Then you never did love him ! " 

Mme Lerbier looked at her daughter with an 
air of academic authority, mingl^ with hope 
that in these changed circumstances all was not 
yet lost. From the moment that there was no 
question of love as such, self-respect must prevent 
her from breaking the official marriage contract. 

" Only people who have never really loved 
could believe that the genuine feeling could dis¬ 
appear at the first deception, snuffed out like a 
candle." 

" No, you’re wrong, mother. On the contrary, 
my suffering comes from my having given Lucien 
a love so trustful, so great, that you can't even 
imagine it . . ." 

" In that case, as soon as all these complica¬ 
tions are cleared up, 1 hope that . . ." 

" No, mother, it’s finished. Nothing can bring 
it back." 

** But why? Because your fianed has lied to 
you? What if he did it to spare you needless 
suffering? ... A sorrow which would never 
have come to you but for this deplorable acci¬ 
dent? If you blame him for what was, perhaps, 
no more than a delicate attention ... a pre¬ 
caution, which shows him to be more careful 
of your peace of mind than of his own. . . ." 

" You don't understand I " Monique said, 
sadly and bitterly. " To you, this lie of Lucien's 
is nothing. Yes, to you it is almost a good 
action, if not a fine one. . . . But to me, it 
is the unpardonable sin. . . . Worse than 
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swindling money. It is murder I . . . The 
killing of my love, with all I had put into it 
of purity, greatness, ardour. I surprise you. 
Why? Because between the way you think of 
the word- and my conception of the idea there is 
a barrier like—^the great wall of China I We 
were livings side by side, and 1 suddenly wake 
up a million miles away from you . . . and you 
must realise it, since it is my life that is in the 
balance, not yours. . . 

** You are suffering, and you exaggerate. . . 

** I have not yet told you all I think \ 

Mme Lerbier shrugged her shoulders : 

“ At all events, you exaggerate the effects of 
Lucien’s stupid mistake. If every woman looked 
on marriage from your uncompromising point 
of view, hardly anyone would get as far as 
putting up the banns, and there'd be far more 
divorces than the judges could keep pace with I 
Not a single marriage would stand it, ma petite 
. . . not one 1 You must be gtiided by your 
reason, by your common sense. Oh yes, romance, 
de Musset plays, * A quoi rivent les feunes 
fiUes,* . . . You say you are waking up? Well 
then, open your eyes and look about you—try 
and be up-to-date I ” 

“ Ginette’s dream, and Michelle’s, is not 
mine.” 

“Marriage is the dream of every girl; an 
association which does not necessarily have any 
connection with love. And marriage is . . . 
what it is. Do you think that at one blow you 
can reform society?” 

** Certainly not—any more than you ought 
to think that you can make me see marriage as 
wything but a desire for absolute union, a fil¬ 
ing of one's whole being without restriction of 
^y kind. I look on marriage without ]bye as 
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a form of prostitution. I no longer love. Lucien^ 
and I shall never marry anyone 1" 

Mme Lerbier stared wide-eyed, bereft of 
speech. 

" As soon as it becomes a matter of worldly 
calculation, your idea of marriage is merely a 
combination of interests, a mutual contract of 
buying and selling. Prostitution, I tell you, 
prostitution I" 

All at once she remembered the hour of 
madness last night, and blushed to the roots 
of her hair. But a proud consciousness that she 
was right made her refuse all analogy between 
that situation and the words she had been 
striking out like blows hammered on a die. 

She went on feverishly : 

“ All the blessings of the Pope an^ the Nuncio 
will not save the Marquis d’Entr^y^es, if he 
marries Michelle’s millions, from being what 
Ponette called Mercosur, and what we think 
Bardinot .. . . And Ginette with all her clever¬ 
ness seems to me, from the way she fishes for a 
husband, no better than the most wretched 
woman who tramps in the gutter I ” 

Mme Lerbier listened mutely to the growling 
of the thunder. Then she pulled herself together 
and became voluble: 

“ This is preposterous I Ah, you and your 
"aunt are both alike 1 1 recognise aU the non¬ 

sense she has been stuffing into your head 1 ” 

“ If you had brought me up yourself . . 

** I have always regretted that I was not able 
to 1 Your health . . .** 

**Or your convenience?" 

" And this is my reward I A daughter fit for 
a lunatic asylum, with all her revolutionary 
ideaal Do you realise that you are trampling 
on every convention of society? With this Truth 
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of yours—since your truth is the^only one tl^t 
counts—not only marriage but the whole of life 
would become impossible. Come, come ( . Let 
us get back to reaUty 1 A little tolerance, a little 
broader outlook. . . .’* 

Monique looked at her mother. The firm 
ground of habit was giving way beneath her feet 
like soft mud. She struggled for foothold, but 
only sank deeper. She wanted to bind herself 
again to the image, to cling to the vision that 
she had formed in absence, and again, despite 
occasional discords, since her return from 
Hy^res; her vision of the woman who had 
brought her into the world, and who, despite 
their separation, had indulged her after her 
fashion. She cried out, like one who calls for 
help : 

“ But yo/^ mother—you loved father I You 
were both poor when you married, before his 
inventions had made his business what it is? 
You can’t really think differently from me. You 
despise Ponette I In spite of her money and 
friends, you don’t really admire la mire. 
Jacquet? You can’t think anything, of H^l^ne 
Suze, who only married a dirty old rufEan like 
her late husband in order to divorce him and 
swap her label of * Mademoiselle * for her hall¬ 
mark of * Madame ’? And I quote these at 
random. Aren’t there hundreds like them? You 
have not behaved as they have; you don’t 
approve of them 1 ” 

“You always rush from one extreme to the 
other I No, obviously 1 do not hold our friends 
up to you as saints. But what do you expect? 
.V^en one lives in the world—and we do not 
only live in it, but also by it—one has to accept 
oh, not its vices, no, but certain customs, certain 
necessities. It is like that, and we can’t change 
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it. Ah, if you only had ^ experience, you 
would see that there can be actions which now 
seem to you quite incomprehensible, even re¬ 
volting, and yet which have their attenuating 
circumstances, their excuses, their inevitability. 
Come now I everything can still be arranged 
between you and Lucien.** 

“ You must give up that hope I There is one 
thing that you will never make me admit—thait 
people who love each other can lie. I have never 
lied to Lucien 1 1 had a right to expect the same 
from him.” 

Mme Lerbier gave a superior smile: 

“The right I The rights of woman. . . . 
That’s an old story. Tante Sylvestre, Mme 
Ambrat i But, mon enfant, there are cases when 
even a lie may become one’s duty. Don’t look 
at me like that 1 You frighten me—-you look 
as you did last night.” 

“ What—lying a duty? ” 

“ Do calm yourself I ” 

“ No 1 No ! and No I Mother—^my duty is 
to tell the truth; and since I shall shortly tell 
it to Lucien, you may as well hear it too. Yes, 
and at once 1 Nothing can ever be arranged, 
because after I left you yesterday evening, a 
man—you hear me, another man—took me to 
his rooms I ” 

“Oh I . . .” 

This time the thunderbolt had fallen. Mme 
Lerbier, dumbfounded, trembled as she gazed 
at her daughter. Then suddenly she exploded, 
threatening: 

“ And what happened? ” 

“ I don’t know—and don’t much care.” 

“ You little fool f . . . Oh, how stupid 1 And 
who was he? May one know?” 

“ No.” . 
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there were cases where it was one's duty to lie, 
I never thought that you would prove me right 
so soon, and so completely 1 Say what you like, 
you are degraded, disquaUhed, and we with you 
—to say nothing of the ridicule I But if you 
hold your tongue, know nothing, remember 
nothing, the evil can be remedied." 

" Oh 1 . . . mother I " 

** What? Scruples on Lucien's behalf? The 
first man to deceive you? You have had your 
revenge—aren’t you satisfied? Remember this, 
ma petite. In society, and therefore in life, 
what one does matters less than what one says— 
and especially what other people say of it." 

" Mother I Mother I " 

“ One gets on according to one’s reputation 1 
You have made a foolish mistake. That is your 
affair. . . . But the day that you and I cease 
to be the only ones who know it, your character 
and ours immediately become the playthings of 
public malice. Is that what you want? 
Obviously not. So reassure that fine conscience 
- of yours I Supposing that, even after marriage, 
one talked about the unpleasant things that 
happen, why, every household would be at 
daggers drawn. Every one of them I Sapristi! 
you don’t keep your eyes in your pocket. Do 
you think your father and I could get on so well 
together if every time we had a misunderstand¬ 
ing we proclaimed it from the housetops? I 
too have been deceived, and so patently that 
you are probably the only person who does not 
know that your father’s mistress is Rinette of 
the Capacities I 1 have comforted myself as 
best 1 could. At any rate, nobody has heard any 
echoes of my betrayeds, my sufferings. . . 

" You, mother I you I" 

Mme Lerbier suddenly fdt afrai<^faat she 
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had said too much. Averting her eyes under 
the fiery questioning of Monique’s bewildered 
gaze, she added : 

“ But all these are only general considerations. 
I come back to what concerns you. More than 
ever, you must hold your tongue, and marry * 
Lucien without delay. He need never know 
anything of this.” 

“ Don’t I It’s shameful I *’ 

“ So now you are taking on yourself to give 
me orders? To judge me? . . . You I Listen. 
Either you hold your tongue and marry 
Lucien . . .” 

“ Never.” 

“ Or I tell your father everything, and he 
drives you from the house.” 

” Agreed I ” 

” Oh, come now, Monique, you . .” 

She did not finish. Her child was looking at 
her as one looks upon a stranger. The grief- 
rack^ face was cold and pale; fearful chaos 
was in the lowered eyes. Mme Lerbier would 
have Hked to embrace her, to clasp her to her 
poor corrupted heart that still throbbed with 
mother-love. 

“ Monique ! ” she repealed, 

‘•Let me go.” 

Rebuffed, not knowing what to do, Mme 
Lerbier decided to drape herself in her dignity. 

” I shall l^ve you to think it over,” she said. 
And without insisting further, she beat an honour¬ 
able retreat. Monique, with her head in her 
hands, did not see her go. Another of her ideals 
had been destroyed. 

Affection, a ^ughter’s love for her mothjsr. 
lay shattered in the mighty wreck.. 



CHAPTER VII 


*'M. Lerbier is waiting for Mademoiselle in 
the drawing-room.” 

“ I am coming.” 

Alone^ Monique glanced at her reflection in 
the mirror. 

” How awful I look I ” 

She powdered her face, looked again, and 
sighed. Another Monique, so different from the 
one of yesterday, look^ back at her. Yes, a 
new Monique 1 She thought of the other one, 
so near and yet so very far away, as of one 
dead. 

” Now then, buck up ! ” she said to herself. 

She had lunched in her own room, rather than 
face her mother’s presence and the servants* 
curiosity in the magnificence of the dining-room. 
M. Lerbier had telephoned that he could not 
come back at once—always business—but that 
he would look in as soon as it was over. 

She crossed the threshold ready to meet his 
eyes, but only saw his back, bent in thought. 
M. Lerbier was pacing up and down, awaiting 
her arrival. 

“ Sit down/’ he said, pointing to a chair feeing 
him. 

The prisoner’s bench^ she thought to herself* 
He himself took an ^rm-chair, and stiffening 
his bearing, said severely: ” Your mother Ium 
told me everything. 1 agree with her that it 

to ft waste of time to tO oof. Vv 
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you the foolishness and infamy of your conduct. 
I know that we have an obstinate nature to deal 
with, so we will dispense with comments on your 
attitude. None the less, Lucien's * mistake' is 
still a mere nothing compared to yours t '* 

“ Father, if you have already condemned me, 
why plead further? ’* 

He remarked drily: 

** I do not plead; and as to your condem- 
nation—and I am indeed your judge, without 
appeal: remember that I—it is not yet pro¬ 
nounced. The future depends on yourself . . . 
on your understanding, and on your heart. It 
is to them that I appeal, and to whatever else 
remains of healthy and normal in you. You are 
rash, but not vicious. You proved that again 
to me yesterday, when we talked of your 
dowry. . . 

“That money is yours, father, and nothing 
compelled you to give it to me.’* 

“That is so. But I am very fond of you, 
and to be honest, I must add that with my 
business standing, not to give you a dowry would 
be absurd and impossible. The marriage of a 
big manufacturer’s daughter is an investment in 
every sense of the word; it must correspond 
with the state of his balance-sheet, and it must 
strengthen his credit. In our class of life the 
dowry is not only a custom which has become 
law; it is, in the eyes of the public, a criteriozir^ 
it corresponds to the fortune of the i^rsons con¬ 
cerned. Therefore you, by consenting, as you 
did with Luden, to accept a fictitious dowry, 
were obliging me more aeeply than you sus¬ 
pected; and once more I thank you for it.** 

She did not stir. A deep dis^st, at having, 
been nothing more in this contract tb^ a pneed 
bale of 9^8, had replaced the loving en^usiasm- 
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which had made her consent to her betrayal. 
She was being passed from hand to hand, not 
for her own worth, but purely for her commercial 
value. 

“ I lunched with Lucien this morning. I 
wanted to hear all he had to say, and to find 
out what %as behind this story of his supper' 
party. . . . Yes, yes I I will not go over it 
again, but it is necessary that you should know; 
that this woman ,. . 

“ Mother has told me already. Blackmail, or 
else a scandal, and so forth. There's no need 
for you to wade through it all again.’* 

“ But don’t you see that he is coming here I 
It was hardly a moment ago that your mother 
first told me of this great achievement of yours, 
... I did not know where 1 could catch him; 
on the telephone. . . 

*' I am ready for him.” 

“ One moment 1 Either you listen to reason, 
in which case there is nothing against your seeing 
each other, or else you persist in your foolishness, 
and in that case you will not see him at all. 

I shall arrange matters myself as best I 
can. . . . Decide I ” 
r win see, him.” 

M. Lerbier’s face cleared: 

“ I was sure of it. I never reaUy doubted 
you I . . . Pride, when not a cardinal virtue, 
is a fatal obstruction. You have reflected, and 
you have done so to good purpose. . . * 
Through aU the miseries and pettiness of life, 
only one thing reaUy counts—love, affection 
. . . And one’s family I . . 

He stopped, finding that his rounded periods 
were falling in an uncomfortable silence, and 
also because he was deeply moved by his owni 
eloquence. He sincerely believed that he was 
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using it to further Monique's interests^ though in 
point of fact he was simply defending his own,< 
At length she broke the silence : 

“The family ! ,. . . No^ father. Don't delude 
yourself with the idea that Lucien Vigneret will 
ever belong to it! “ 

“ Take care 1 . unless you wisii to pro* 

voke your own expulsion from it 1 “ 

“ I shan't need any turning out I ** 

“ Because you will leave of your own free 
will?'' 

“Yes.” 

M. Lerbier burst out: 

“ This is madness—madness I 
Devoured by the fear of seeing his contract 
cancelled, Vigneret and his partnership lost, then 
perhaps the factory suspending payments and 
finally being sold to speculators for a song, 
together with the shreds of his patent, M. Lerbier 
groaned with a sincerity so genuine that it 
became touching. 

“ Listen 1 You know how hard I have 
worked; how I have devoted my life to this 
invention, which at last I have succeeded in’ 
perfecting. It is an invention which will not 
only enrich us ourselves, but which may ensure, 
which will ensure—you hear me I—^this country's 
prosperity I French soil, with my nitrogen 
manures, can produce ten times what it actually, 
does. Think I Only two good harvests, and 
our exchange wm be back at its old level, all 
our war losses will be made good 1 It will mean 
a new s^art for the whole nation. . . . Only, as 
I told you the day before yesterday, I am at 
the end of my resources. To-morrow, if nothing 
comes to keep me afloat, I shall be wrecked 
within sight of harboun I 

*•* Oh I ”, said Monique, “ but there will be 

7 
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plenty of people ready to help the ship in—Whitc> 
Ransom, Plombino. . . 

** Exactly t The sharks would have already 
torn me to pieces had I not found in Vigneret 
a partner who gave me confidence. They will 
do so to-morrow, if you refuse to marry Vigneret 
and he leaves me to my fate." 

“ Either your invention is worth the money,” 
replied Monique, “ in which case he won’t leave 
you, or else it is not, and in that case . . ." 

" It is worth it. Worth not only Ins fortune, 
but ten—twenty others like it." 

" Well, then, your mind is at rest,” said 
Monique. 

He thought the irony out of place. Still, 
the idea of keeping Vigneret as his partner, 
even if not as his son-in-law, was not im¬ 
practicable; it even opened a new prospect, if 
this little lunatic should persist in her refusal. 
He remembered a sentence dropped by Plombino 
at supper the night before, after the sixth Ixittle 
of champagne. . . . Yes, it might well be I 
... an arrangement which, while guarantee¬ 
ing the business on broader security, would save 
his face, even if Monique would not lend herself 
to it. With dignity he resumed the speech for 
the prosecution, only to become plaintive almost 
at once : 

” I cannot decide what is uppermost in you, 
irresponsibility or ingratitude. You refuse to 
marry Lucien? Good. We will admit that. 
iWe will even suppose that, after the great 
anxieties you have brought upon me, first by 
your mad action and then by your unreasonable 
obstinacy, after all this I manage to set my 
business in order. What happens then? You 
come out of this dishonoured. . . 

She shrugged her shoulders. Dishonoured f ** 
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he cried. **And you drag us in the mud as 
well I—^we who have never treated you anything 
but kindly. It is fearful t Just think of it! 
Think of your old father and mother, who love 
you in spite of all this. Monique, my child, 
think of us, instead of thinking only of yourself. 
Your ideas are different from ours. ... I know 
that. Yes, you have your own little idea of 
what the world is like, and we have ours; but 
for all that, have we ever gone against you?. 
And now, when you could make us so happy and 
at the same time save yourself, you only think 
of how to compass your own destruction, and in 
doing so disgrace us too'! Nevertheless there 
is still a possible remedy, if only you will con¬ 
sent to it. . . .** 

She bowed her head. . . . Poor creatures ! 
Despite the gulf that separated them from her, 
and however trifling she thought the motives of 
their suffering, she herself, who had suffered so 
much from them, would have liked, if it were 
possible, to alleviate their unhappiness. But 
how? . . . "A remedy?” she echoed; “what 
is it? “ 

“ Well now, listen. . . . Let us leave Lucien 
out of it. You see, I do not insist; yes, I even 
incline to. your wishes. It remains for us to deal 
with (and all this strictly between ourselves) the 
position you have created by this scandalous 
breaking of your engagement and your escapade 
last night. Suppose anyone found out about 
that escapade, have you realised the danger to 
which it exposes us? For on this point, whether 
will or no, the family is adamant. It not 
c»hly concerns the family's interest, but its 
honour. . . 

He covered the whole drawing-room with* an 
emphatic gesture. 
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“ Honour? ** she munnured. 

“ Certainly. We are lost—^unless you take the 
course which 1 am about to point out to you. 
A splendid, imhoped-for opportunity which would 
enable us all to escape from this .. . . er . . 

•* Go on.” 

” Ahem I . . . Baron Plombino has always 
shown a most lively attachment for you. When 
he spoke to me on the subject you were already 
engaged to Lucien. But he has returned to the 
charge . . . yesterday evening, to be precise : 
* If that fellow 'does not make your daughter 
happy, keep his place for me. . . . Number 
one 1 * . . . .What could be more sincere? What 
do you think about it? .. . .” 

** Have you quite finished? ” 

Filled with disgust, Monique was imagining 
the Jew, with his hippopotamus-like jaw, already 
waiting for her. She felt the heavy paws, soft 
and damp, reaching out to grasp her. 

“ No I I wish to remind you that even if the 
Baron, in certain ways, does not perhaps repre¬ 
sent the .. . , er . , . ideal, you have no right 
—you hear me \—no right to make difiiculties. 
To be married, a baroness, and with an income 
of oi«»r a million 1 Isn’t that a bit better than 
being a social outcast? ,. . . Why, it reconciles 
all points of view, both material and moral.” 

Monique was petrified. Her father, this dirty 
trafficker? He waited complacently, convinc^ 
that he had just given voice to a truth that 
admitted no reply. At length she said in a 
low voice, but looking him straight in the face; 

You disgust me I ” * 

He started, and leapt towards her: 

” What’s that you say? ” 

” That 1 have had enough of this ! So that 
is your idea of marriage I Th&t your morality t 
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Good-bye. We no longer speak the same 
language." 

" You—you little monster I I disown you I 
You are no longer our daughter. . . ." 

" Then leave me alone I " 

He had. seized her by the wrist and was 
shaking her brutally. . . . He was the master—! 
the man, the father, the head of the family. 

" To start with, you are going to give in I 
You are not yet of age I You owe us obedi¬ 
ence." 

She shook her head, crying out: 

" Let me alone 1 You’re nothing but a brute I 
I shall go away with Tante Sylvestre. . . . 
Here I am notliing but my mother's doU, a 
thing one plays with and then breaks I And 
to you, you 1 I'm even less;* an animal that 
one sells ! * The family !' . . . A nice thing, 

truly. I have no need of you, nor of anyone.. 
I shall work and earn my own living." 

Quivering with rage, he gave a strident 
cackle : 

“ By making your artificial flowers, I suppose? 
or on the streets, eh? That gets you I , 
Well, as you like. Bonsoir, Don't let me see 
you at di^er I " ^ 

“ Don’t worry yourself I ’* 

A bell tinkled; they both stopped. 

“ It’s Lucien ! ”• exclaimed Monique. 

M. Lerbier ran to the door of the drawing¬ 
room, but she passed him and opened it before 
he could stop her. 

" Saeredieu! I forbid you. ...” 

But Lucien was already in the room, his ex¬ 
pression strained but fuU of humble entreaty.^ 
Disconcerted, M. Lerbier looked at Lucien, then 
at his daughter and seeing that all was lost^ 
,c)ded I ■ 
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** She is mad, mon cher 1 Mad I ... Do 
not listen to a word of what she says. ... Ill 
see you afterwards. Come to my study. We 
will talk. . . 

Monique had takem Lucien by the arm. As 
soon as her father had gone out, and they were 
left alone, she let it go. Her exaltation had 
suddenly disappeared. The worst of her suffer¬ 
ing was over; remained this wretched explana¬ 
tion. A sort of gloomy satisfaction blended 
with her despair and weariness, and outwardly 
calm amid the emotional tumult, she said : 

'* Listen to me.^’ 

In a hurry to justify himself—for he thought 
he loved her, though less by the measure of his 
desire than that of his schemes in which she 
was bound up—he cried : 

** You must forgive me, Monique I 1 am not 
guilty, even though all appearances are against 
me ... all of them, including even the measures 
I took to avoid rousing your suspicions. But 
do not they prove to you how determined I was 
not to cause you pain, and above all, such un¬ 
necessary pain? ... for it is all settled now; 
never again wiU you hear of that woman 1 But 
you must realise that we were threatened 
with a fearful scandal . . . revolvers, and so 
on. i . 

Ironically she let him talk on, as though she 
had pierced through these l^t lies, guessed the 
arrangement he had made with his mistress. In 
point of fact, he had quieted her easily enough 
by the gift of a pearl necklace,* a monthly 
allowance, and the promise of frequent meet** 
ihgs. ... He fell silent and raised his eyes 
to hers: but her defiant features, with their 
expresdon of concentrated gri;^ abashed hii^ 
utterly. 
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Monique called up all her force of : 

“ I a^it the sincerity your_ intentions. I 
even admit the sincerity of your love.*’ 

“ Oh 1 Monique, I who was ...” 

She interrupted him. 

” What? You were disinterested? And my 
dowry? Is that what’s in your thoughts? Yes, 
yesterday I took your renunciation as a proof 
that you loved me for myself alone. To¬ 
day ...” 

She made a gesture of infinite weariness. 

” Can you doubt it? . . .” 

” I doubt everything, now.” 

” Except me, Monique—and yourself 1 ” he 
cried, sincere this time. 

The idea of losing her, and with her the 
approaching realisation of such a profitable con¬ 
tract, chilli him to his marrow—that is to say, 
his self-interest. She looked at him with grave 
eyes. His voice slipped idly past her, the voice 
which yesterday had thrilled her with divine 
enchantment. 

Feeling encouraged, he went on ; 

” I swear to you that if I have made any kind 
of calculation it was only this—that in a fortnight, 
we shall be married. We’ll go off to C^nes; 
it wiU be the great flying week there. . i . Or 
if you prefer some quiet comer near Hy^res, 
there are so many that it’s difficult to choose. 
There are hundreds of glorious motoring trips 
in the Monts des Maures. . . . And when we 
g^t back, we’ll lead a cheery life in our little flat 
in the Champs-Elys^es. . . . Only this morning 
at Maxim’s, where we lunched with your father, 
Pierre des Souzaies told me of a little Louis. XV. 
table for the bedroom. We’ll put it beside, that 
. defu* Httle couch of ours, where we shadl be 
happy. ; . 4 


I 
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He smiled fatuously at the allusion, while she 
shuddered with horroi^at the recollection. Her 
moment of divine suffering, her faith, her hope— 
aU of them defiled^ i 

She drew herself back from the bitter mockery 
of his proffered emibrace. Just as she was 
another Monique, so now another Lucien stood 
before her, speaking with vain repetition the 
words of long ago. . . . For she was sure that 
he lied—they all lied : all, all of them ! ,. . . 
Anger seized her, and now she could hardly 
control her nerves. In a hard voice she said : 

“ Our love? . . . Never speak of it again.” 

** But frankly . . .” 

She burst out laughing: 

Frankly? Have you the slightest conception 
of what the word means? ,WeU then, be it so. 
Frankly then, everything is finished between 
us. . . . No 1 No I It is no use I Don’t think 
that this is just the violence of some young! 
animal that calms down if you pet it. 1 shall 
never marry. Neither you nor anyone else. 
Yesterday, when I left that restaurant, I left 
behind me for ever, between your hands, the 
Monique that I once was. . . . May she lie 
lightly on your conscience ! Now, it is no longer 
a trustful girl that speaks to you, but a woman. 
You hear me I A woman. . . .** 

He stared at her uncomprehending. 

“ Yesiferday I went alone to another man’s 
rooms I Yes, before I came back here, where 
my mother was waiting for me. . . 

" Monique I ” 

“Don’t interrupt me, or I shall leave you. 
You and I no longer have anything in common, 
iWhy am 1 teUing you all this? So that hence¬ 
forward there may be an unscalable barrier 
^tween u£^ r* 
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He made a vagiie gesture^ but she cut him 
short: f 

** As for the past, you have destroyed it, and 
everything else. You are annoyed because I am 
no longer a credulous child? What does that 
matter? Especially to you ! You never loved 
me. ... As for me, 1 don*t even hate you. 
. . . But if you only knew how 1 despise 
you 1 . . . No, leave me alone I I have nearly 
finished. You are thinking of what people wiU 
say, aren’t you? The consequences? I don’t 
care what they are. Society? I reject it. 1 
am breaking with society so that 1 can live 
independently and according to my own con¬ 
science. So that I, a woman, may live as— 
tenez! what you will never be—an honest man. 
Good-bye.” 

She made for the door, but he barred her 
passage. 

” .We cannot part like this. I want you, and 
I am ready to fight for you even with yourself. 
This outburst has been too violent for it not to 
hide some . . . distortion of fact. Happily 1" 

“ None whatever.” 

“Then may I put two questions?” 

” Go on.” 

” Swear to me that it’s true about last night? '* 

”1 swear it.” •. 

She read doubt in his eyes, and added : 

. ” I swear it on the head of my aunt Sylvestre. 
And you know whether I love her or not.” 

” May one know the name of your 
accompUce? ” he asked with cold rage. 

His astonishment and wounded dignity stung 
him only less keenly than his regret over the 
lost partnership. . . . 

”My accomplice? The suburban word suits 
you I . . . The accomplice of my crime, you 
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mean? ... A duel? You ida^ as well suppress 
your wrath. To begin with, X am nothing to 
you 1 1 belong to nobody biit myself. Also 

. . . I don't know him.” 

” You don’t know him? ” 

Had she been able to smile, she would have 
done so at his bewilderment. But her entire 
being was in revolt. He shrugged his shoulders 
—she was obviously romancing ! ... So she 
went on, pitilessly, with a sort of savage relief 
in doing so. She felt joy at seeing the man 
whom she had expected to crown her life, and 
who in one moment had hurled her into chaos, 
writhe and grow pale in his turn. . . . 

Lucien Vigneret was suffering, but without 
understanding. His character, education, and 
everything in him stood as a barrier between 
his mind and the reality. He felt as if he hated 
her, while still regretting her. For a moment 
he even weighed the idea of calming her fury 
and proposing that they should go on as if 
nothing had happened and make a marriage, of 
mutual freedom. But with a queer girl like 
this? No, it would be better to pursue the busi¬ 
ness with the father by some other means. 
Perhaps, all things considered, he was well out 
of it I AU the same, he still felt troubled. 
Though lost to him beyond all hope, yet she 
still seemed to him desirable. In a different way, 
but perhaps even more so than before. . . . 

She read his thoughts, sickened by the strange 
gleam in his eyes, and decided to make her 
revenge complete. 

** Look at me ! Oh, it is not your opinion 
which worries me I But I want this lesson to 
be a useful one to you. 1 could have forgive 
a mistake on your part, but the conception you 
have of life, men, women . . . your thoughts, 
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every one of them I ... the contempt that 
they show for me . . . this contempt for love 
and intelligence . . . that Is what 1' can never 
forgive. It is that which 'makes us complete 
strangers to each other, as though we were of 
different races, even different colours. It*s best 
to realise it now, believe me ! By this one day's 
suffering we’re saving ourselves years of misery.” 

” What could I have done? ” 

” Told me everything—at first I ” 

“ You would never have admitted . . .” 

” Who knows, if you had explained it all to 
me? ... I loved you; I should have tried 
to understarid.” 

Looking up from the level of his downfall, 
he saw the broken bridge. But he still defended 
himself : 

” Perhaps 1 ... I ought to have realised that 
you were not like the others—that you are a 
being apart t ” 

” Don’t you believe it I We all of us have a 
longing for sincerity and decency.” 

He considered for a moment. 

” But then there are cases, like mine, in 
which lying is prompted by the highest motives. 

. . . Others, in which it is a necessary pre¬ 
caution.” 

” With women? ” she mocked. 

” And with men,” he replied. 

” Oh, come now I Would you tell a lie to 
one of your business partners? ” 

“That’s not the same thing.” 

She forgot her own suffering, rising above 
herself in anguished comprehension of the 
stupendous tragedy which for centuries has 
6p^sed the slavery of the one sex to the' 
<mspotism of the other. . . * The rebellioh of 
all womankind burned within her. 
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"That’s it I" she cried. "Your two 
moralities ! One for the masters. The other 
for the servants." 

"There is a difference. .* . .” 

" There is this difference, that love and 
marriage are more important to us than the 
biggest speculation is to you. They are all our 
Ufe I" 

"Women have a different mentality, if you 
prefer to put it that way. . . .” 

" Our poverty of spirit? Our futUity? . . . 
Well, what of them? Are they not your work? 
It is not so of necessity, nor for ever. . . . 
Only you still go on living in the same etemaj 
prejudices, without noticing that everything is 
changing.” 

He gave a harsh laugh : 

" Progress? ” 

" Simply the conditions of existence, which 
drive us onward. . . 

" Towards equality? Go on, say it I—out with 
all the big words I" 

She repeated with deep conviction : 

"Yes, towards equality. . . . The equality 
which we should perhaps never even have 
thought of had you not driven us to it, but 
which is as necessary to us to-day as bread, as 
sunlight I . . . Now do you understand? I say, 
do you? " 

They confronted each other, both' worked up 
to breaking point. 

He looked at her without answering, troubled 
in spite of himself. She had never looked so 
beautiful 1 . . . Instead of his fury of a moment 
past, he felt a sadness so profound that he could 
have wept. . . . But he mastered it. Mingled 
with his agony was a little of the child’s despair 
as it sees its plaything broken, and also a little 
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of the terror of tl^e CathoHc assailed by brutal 
doubt. The whole bulwark of his education 
cracked beneath the shock. 

In presence of tips tragic revelation of a soul 
driven to despair, condenmed to anarchy by 
circumstances of which he himself had been 
the instrument, he turned back a little fearfully 
to look within himself. Vaguely he perceived 
all the dangers and injustices that might lie in 
the exercise of the privileges through which 
man from his infancy is inculcated with the 
instinct of lordship. But this glimmer of li^ht 
was immediately blotted out by wounded vanity 
and humbled sensual pride,. 

He took up his hat from the table. 

I understand now that, without meaning to, 
I have wrecked your life and mine. It has 
taught me a lesson. A4iea, Monique.** 

*•* Adieu, 

.Without looking at her again, he went out, 
crestfallen. 

For a long time she remained sitting. She 
ached all over. She dreamed that she was a 
little girl once more, and that she had just 
fallen from the top of the great rock in the 
pension garden from which she had dominated 
the whole world. She was lying stretched on 
the reefs, with the sea breaking furiously over 
her, beneath a pitch-black sky ,. . . and she 
was feebly calling: ** Xante Sylvestre I ** 

She started up, wondering how long she had 
lain thus. An unusual sound of voices and steps 
reached her from the haU. 

" Monique' 1 *' her mother was calling 
** Monique 1 Come quickly, something terrible 
has happened. . . . And your father just gone 
out witihi M;. Vigneref 1 *' i < i . 
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An old woman whom she did not know, and 
who looked remarkably like a bewildered figure 
of Punch under her feathered hat, was breath¬ 
lessly recounting something to Mme Lerbier: 

** When I heard that scream I ... It made 
my blood run cold. ... I saw her as I see you 
now. ... 1 was on the pavement, near the 
chemist’s shop at the comer of the Rue du 
Havre, near the Gare St. Lazare. Poor lady 1 
She was running across in front of a bus, she 
stumbled, and then. . . . The driver did his 
very best to pull up . . . but she was under 
the wheels by that time. . . . We found in her 
bag . . . here it is, just as it fell ... an 
envelope with her name and your address. . . . 
She was stiU breathing when they got her to 
the chemist's shop. . . . She asked to be 
brought here. . . . The ambulance is at the 
door. I thought I had better come with her 
to tell you.” 

Before she had finished Monique was on the 
stairs. The stretcher was in the hall, at the foot 
of the staircase. She lifted, with horrified 
reverence, the cloth covering the face. She felt 
as if she were going mad. Death, which had 
torn body and legs, had spared the beloved 
features. They seemed asleep, still living. 

” Tante chSrie! ” Monique called to her, 
shaken with sobs. ...” Tante I ” 

A sharp pain shot through her. Cold sweat 
broke out on her forehead. She seemed to hear 
the death-rattle of her own youth. And as she 
leant over the body for a last embrace, she 
fainted imder the impact of this most terrible 
blow of all. 



PART TWO 


CHAPTER I 

From Monique Lerhier to Mine Ambrat, Route des Acacias, 

Vaucresson. 

14 Rub Chaptal» Paris, 
March 1st, 

Thank you so much for your very kind offer. 
But I simply could not come as your secretary at the 
present moment. I feel as if I were dragging about an 
empty body. It seems as though I shall never be able 
to laugh again. My parents lost, my aunt dead—the 
shock was so terribly sudden. 

I wish 1 could die, since I have failed in everything. 
Only this afternoon, as I was coming away from the 
lawyer's after the reading of the will, 1 sat down in a 
tea-shop, and when 1 thought of my poor dear aunt, 
1 envied her. ... 

At the next table to mine there was a grandmother 
with two children dressed in mourning; a girl of four¬ 
teen who already behaved like a woman, and her brother, 
a little boy of six. I thought how I should never be 
a mother, that I shall always be a drone, growing old 
like Xante Sylvestre, all alone. 

Henceforward I am'alone 1 Alone in my house, alone 
in my heart... without connections, without a home.... 

Thank you again for having so kindly thought of 
receiving me in& yours. . . . But I feel that it will 
be long before 1 can bear to Hve among children. I 
m too grave and sad for them, and they would be too 
^ppy for me. . . . 

Affectionately yours, 

MoNzguB. 
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Monique Lerbier to Mine Ambrat. 

Paris, 

July ISifA. 

CH]bRE Madame, 

It is a long time since you have heard from 
me, and I feel ashamed of my silence, after your kind 
letter. . . . But to-day 1 feel less sad, so 1 can write to 
you. . . . 

My suffering does not seem quite as bitter as it did. 
I look on life without anything moving me either to joy 
or sorrow. At this moment 1 can see the pale morning 
sun, the garden far below my window, the priests going 
by outside. 1 am simply vegetating. 

Did I tell you that after the proving of my poor aunt’s 
will 1 left that dark Rue Chaptal ? 1 am now living on 
the left bank, in the Rue Vanneau. My three windows 
look out on the garden of the Missions Etrangbres. . . . 

But I am always on the point of waking again to my 
agony. So little is needed to bring back all my despair. 
. . . Oh, if only I could stop thinking. . . . I've heard 
that one gets over all grief, or at least gets used to one's 
own particular one. Shall I be happy again some day ? 
Could it possibly be ? 1 can't imagine it. 

Your grateful 

Monique. 


Monique Lerbier to Mme Ambrat, 

November 22nd, 

Ch^re Madame, 

You ask, what has become of me ? I am still 
just a poor sort of creature, little resigned to my fate. 
Thank you for your kind words. Alasl I shall never 
fed any happier. I had placed my ideal so high that 
I could never hope to reach it, so now there is nothing 
left for me but to sink so low that I shall never be able 
to see it any more. . . . Perhaps I shall be able to train 
mysdf not to think about it. In the meantime I live 
Him a sick woman who looks after herself, not to 

undertake anything, not even to hope. 

Yet I know very wdl that it is through work, and work 
alone, that 1 shall be able to lighten the weight I drag 
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with me. ... So perhaps X shall try and take up my 
old interests, this time with more continuity. . . . Perhaps 
you remember the little designs I used to amuse m3^self 
by making, in the days when I had nothing to do ? Wdl, 
I have taken up my brushes and chisel. I am even 
, designing some furniture and painting on velvet. 

I have been advised to take up decoration, as a pro¬ 
fession that is not yet too crowded. ... I should like 
also to have an antique shop, which I can do, thanks to 
my aunt's money. I think that it will give me both a 
Uvdihood, an occupation and—^who knows ?—an amuse¬ 
ment. 

X shall go mad if I go on nursing my grief. 

1 hope that in the early spring I shall be able to take 
advantage of your kind invitation, and come out to lunch 
one Sunday. 

Moniqub. 


8 



CHAPTER II 


The dance club pulsated deliriously to the savage 
rhythms of the jazz band. The couples swayed 
in a flood of blue light. 

Michelle d’Entraygues dug her elbow into 
H^^ne Suze, who was drawing up an ice-cream 
sherry in little gulps through a long straw. 

“ Oh, look I ” 

What? ” 

Leaning on the side of the loggia, Michelle 
pointed. 

** There, next to the instructor and the little 
English jfirl . . . those two women . . . just 
going under the light.” 

** If it wasn't for her short hair and its colour, 
1 should say it was Monique.” 

” It is I Isn't it, mon petit Max? ” 

The critic adjusted his eyeglass and gave 
judgment: 

“It is indeed. But doesn't her hair change 
her? To-day that is woman's symbol of in¬ 
dependence, if not power. Delilah emasculated 
Samson by cutting off his hair: to-day she 
thinks she can turn herself into a man by cutting 
off her own I ” 

“ She looks ten years older I ” generously 
exclaimed H^^e Suze. 

“ Make it five, and you'll give her her right 
age, because when she was nearly twenty-one 
she only looked nineteen, and it is more than 
two years since she went off the deep end.” 

114 
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** Twenty-three? She looks thirty 1 ** 

**Oh^ cornel I've never seen her looking 
better. Always the same snap about her, with 
a little tinge of mystery, of suffering. . . . 
Personally, 1 think she's wonderful . . . 
Owl.. .” 

He turned round furiously at Michelle. 

“ Pinch me, would you? You dare to do 
that again 1 *' 

But she answered, with her sleek pussy-cat 
air: 

** How I love you when you look like that I" 

Since their evening at Mini she had taken 
possession of Max. Ponette had soon forsaken 
him for Sacha Volant, after the latter's success 
in the Ishre motor races, and he had consoled 
himself by entering into joint ownership with 
d’Entraygues. And while the Marquis, entirely 
taken up with his racing stable and the training 
of young jockeys, enjoyed the dowry. Max en¬ 
joyed the society of the wife. Mme Jacquet 
had adopted him after his winning the Prix 
George Sand, and was now pulling the strings 
at her “ Thursdays" on his behalf for the 
Grand Prix du Roman (Acad^mie Francaise, 
thirty thousand francs), founded in opposition 
to the Grand Prix Balzac (twenty thousand 
francs, Z. Makaroff, founder). 

The last bars of the fox trot died away; 
the couples unlocked. Michelle focused her 
lorgnette. 

It's true, all the same. What a surprising 
person Monique is I . . . And look at her 
partner^what a creature 1" 

, Max de Laume recognised her. 

" Why, it's Niquette I " 

“No, really? How dyeing her hair has 
dteredherl" 
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“ But are they always together like this? *' 
demanded H^l^ne Suze. 

They stared curiously at the pair—Monique 
Lerbier, the decorator, and her famous friend 
Niquette, the music-hall star, a celebrity of thirty 
years’ standing. Paris had gone mad over her 
sharp voice and perfect legs, both as lively as 
her witty tongue. She would have been ugly, 
with her turn^ up nose, had it not been for her 
eyes, that sparkled like carbuncles. . . . 

“ There’s no denying they’ve plenty of chic," 
agreed Max de Laume. 

Monique and Niquette had just sat down at 
their table. They seemed very attached to each 
other, as Niquette leant over and gently put her 
fur stole round Monique’s neck. 

“ Isn’t it touching? ” mocked H^l^ne Suze. 

“ Don’t get excited, Suzon 1 ” said Michelle. 
** It’s quite obvious she’s dropped us.” 

H^l^ne Suze shrugged her shoulders. She 
had always nursed a rankling against Monique 
for repulsing the overtures which, without the 
least sincerity, she had once made to her through 
Ginette Morin, before the latter had replaced 
Mme Hutier (who had died of flebitis) as Vice- 
President of the Society for the Wounded!, 
soon afterwards ranking as a Minister’s wife of 
the Pertout Cabinet. 

Ginette ! . . . H^l^e remembered her dove- 
like coo when she was pleased, and the pleasant 
evenings they had spent at Anika Gobrony’s. 
Anyway, Gi was no prude, like this plaster saint 
of a Monique 1 . . . 

H^l^ne Suze was one of those who had' avidly 
accepted all the worst rumours whic^ had at 
first been rife: to wit, that Vigneret had 
surprised his fiancee in a hotel with a Roumanian 
merchant, that her parents had driven her from 
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home, and her aimt had committed suicide at 
the shock. 

But to-day, finding their former friend bril¬ 
liantly reinstated in Parisian life, both Max de 
Laume and Michelle d*£ntraygues smiled in¬ 
dulgently upon her, quite forgetful of their 
recent scorn. H^^ne Suze even went so far 
as to declare : 

“ After all, she is perfectly free to do as she 
likes. iWith money and t^ent one may do 
anything ! '* 

Monique, after having been coldly deserted 
by everyone at a day’s notice, had now, one year 
after her disappearance, made her return by 
opening a shop in the Rue de la Bottle: 
Works of Art, Ancient and Modern, Pierre des 
Souzaies, whom she had met shortly before, had 
advised her to put her aunt’s little fortime, which 
she had just realised (a hundred atidf fifty 
thousand francs in cash and as much from the 
sale of the pension), into the profession which' 
brought him his own living. 

Disgusted' with life, she had none the less found 
in him both a devoted guide and helper, all the 
more precious because apart from the business 
point of view he was disinterested. Her former 
acquaintances had aU received beautifully de¬ 
signed cards inviting them to honour the resur¬ 
rection : Monique Lerbier, at the Chardon Bleu. 

But they had all held back, and there were 
dark days for Monique, who saw nobody, except 
Mme Ambrat on Sundays. The general Wsiness 
depression increased her melancholy. For wecdcs 
she moped in the shop, seeing no one but 
passers-by, who haggled mudi and spent little. 
Her resources, almost all of which she had laid 
out in stock, were dwindling so rapidly that she 
began to despair. 
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But Pierre des Souzaies, who was well known 
both for his eccentricity and his judgment in 
antiques, wielded a strong social influence. His 
usual customers having refused to take her up, 
he had one day brought Niquette down to see 
Monique, and from that moment the Rue de la 
Boetie had an influx of artistic and cosmopolitan 
custom. Mile Lerbier's house decoration became 
fashionable. 

Thus she had emerged in a new character, 
which, changed and enveloped in the halo of 
success, effaced the recollection of the former 
social outcast. The eddies of vitriolic scandal 
had finally disappeared from the face of the 
social waters, pushed aside by the new currents 
that bubbled up into her life. 

Niquette felt H^Rne Suze's eyes directed, like 
the sting of a mosquito, on Monique and her¬ 
self. She returned the stare. 

** What’s that woman eyeing us like that for? 
You know her? . . . Look . . . On the left 
of the loggia.” 

Monique picked them out at once, and dis¬ 
dainfully replied : 

” Oh, friends I used to have.” 

She named them. At the same time H^lfene 
Suze mimicked ” Bon jour ” to her with an air 
of pleased surprise. Monique nodded vaguely. 
Completely indifferent, she thought of the long 
road stretching behind her into the past. It was 
the first time that she had ^t eyes on ghosts 
such as these, and these witnesses to her former 
existence moved her no more than if she had 
bid ” Au revoir ” to them the previous day. 

She felt that her wound was healing. Even 
a month ago, had she not seen her former rival, 
Cido, at a rehearsal, without feeling anything 
but a dispassionate curiosity? 
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The only people who could still have made her 
suffer—as she did in memory on the occasions, 
now becoming less frequent, when she re-sifted 
those days of misery in her mind—were her 
parents and Vigneret. He had never since 
crossed her path ; and she had stubbornly 
refused any reconciliation with her parents, 
despite the overtures which Mme Lerbier had 
made to her on more than one occasion 4uring 
the past few months. Now that she was some¬ 
body, Monique was beginning to get her own 
back. 

Niquette’s questioning was cut short by the 
orchestra attacking a ** Scottische Espagnole 
She looked at her watch. 

“ Zu^</ Ten o’clock, and my sketch comes' 
on at eleven. Shall we go? ” 

“ Plenty of time, my beauty,** said Monique. 

The Casino was next door to the dancing 
club. 

“ Yes, time to make myself up. Coming? ’* 

But to-night Monique did not feel like stifling 
in the rank atmosphere of the tiny dressing-room, 
elbowed by the dresser. All Niquette’s scents 
could not drown the stench of the lavatories 
close by. 

“ No, rU meet you afterwards.** 

** Oh, you want to run after your old 
friends? ** 

Niquette*s eyes searched the gallery for 
H41^ne Suze. Sh^^as not there. But Niquette 
was still suspiciot^C 

** Have you made an appointment with 
them? ** 

Monique'thought the notion so absurd that 
she exclaimed with a laugh: 

'*You don^ think T should tell you if I had, 
do you? ** - 
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“Well, don’t let me catch you . . . Hullo> 
bonjour Briscot 1 

“ Bonjour, my queen ! *’ 

Niquette ^ok hands with the celebrated 
comedian. Tney had always been friends, 
having risen on the same boards step by step 
to stardom. Monique by no means disliked 
the whimsical Briscot, with his jolly round face 
and ruffianly air. 

“ Aren’t you playing in anything? ’* asked 
Niquette. “.What about the revue?** 

“ Rehearsal for the lighting. ...” 

“Then look after this little girl, who Wants 
to go on dancing. . . . And you’ll both of you 
come and pick me up at the Casino after my 
tSketch, eh? . . . And we’ll go and have supper 
somewhere.” 

Briscot gave a military salute, and Niquette 
went off satisfied. He c^ed for a whisky and 
soda and sat down in her place, still warm. 
He winked at Monique. 

“ I say, I saw your studio scheme, orange 
and turquoise, when 1 was in the Rue de la 
Boetie this afternoon. It just sings I ” 

“ Oh, really I But why didn’t you come in? ” 
“ Couldn’t be done. I was on the trail of 
one of these American ladies. Tenez, one of 
your sort I . . . Pink, with chestnut hair . , , 
Pearls down to her knees.” 

“ And you followed them? ” 

He saw the joke. 

Not so bad I Ah, now T understand why 
Niquette is never bored. ...” 

“ Are you? ” 

“ Not a bit. One has to be a dull sort of 
dog to be bored in this sinful world I Short 
and sweet’s my motto 1 . . .” and h^ gave a 
^^^g grin ; “ At your service ! ” 
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** Thanks^ but I don’t need it: keep it for 
the American lady ! *' 4 

All over an5l done with. For another one, 
maybe 1 ** * , 

“ No? Just like that? At rfrst sight? ” 

But she recognised me I ” he confided. 

“ Ah, now we know I ** 

The strange prestige of social buffocms, and 
often the ugliest of the breed, was a tiling 
Monique had never been able to understand. To 
what desires could the ladies who chose them 
be yielding? She looked closely at Briscot, and 
was surprised to find that she could do so 
without repulsion. He had' an air of bucolic 
health, and beneath his slightly drooping eyelid 
lurked a gleam of affectionate naughtiness. * 
“ That’s it,” he rumbled ; ” wipe your boots 
on me. And just as I was going to say some¬ 
thing nice to you ... an idea that came to 
me as I was looking at that turquoise arrange¬ 
ment of yours . . . My friend Edgard Lair . . .” 
” The actor? ” 

” Yes. He is going to stage a play by 
Perfeuil . . . scenery and all. Two decorative 
scenes, both interiors. ... If it would amuse 
you to do them, I could speak to him 
about it. . . .” 

” Are you serious? ” 

” You like the idea? It’s done I ” 

” Thank you.” 

** Bah ! betwe^ friends 1 ” 

He looked at ner in his turn, and ordered 
another whisky and soda. 

” It’s quite true: you’re not like the others. 
To start with, there’s no more charming giil 
. . . nowhere 1 And then you've got a way 
of talking, of doing things . . . Squarely. 
Cleanly. Although you only db just as you 
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it. 

feel inclined, eh? But all the same, you're not 
on the same stunt , with my American lady, are 
you, eh? ... we ought to stay friends." 

His sentence was carried on’^by the opening 
bars of a tango. He got up. 

" Come on I Just to annoy Niquette I'” 

** But, Briscot, if ever it amused me to imitate 
the American lady . . . Now then I Hands off I 
I didn't say with you . . . why shouldn’t 
Niquette know it? ” 

Automatically she had put one hand in 
Briscot's and the other on his shoulder. He 
discreetly clasped her waist, and she bent to the 
swaying rhythm of the music. 

Since her return to Paris Monique had often 
danced with men, without suspecting that sooner 
or later these contacts were bouna to generate 
some unexpected discharge of electricity. Many 
times she had revolved in the arms of charming 
partners, without it occurring to her to extract 
any pleasure therefrom other than that of a 
child who dances in perfect innocence. It was 
inevitable that one day or other, in this delirium 
;^ 0 f movements, sounds, and lights, in the peculiar 
intoxication with which the acrid and overheated 
atmosphere charged the most sluggish veins, 
that a moment should come when &e contact 
would arouse her sleeping instincts. 

It was Briscot who touched the spark, though 
quite unintentionally. He had attached no im¬ 
portance whatever to her jokes of a moment 
ago. But in the swaying ' of the measure 
Monique felt his arm holding her more tightly, 
imperceptibly at first, then^so distincUy that she 
was on the poiut of breaking off the dance. 
Involuntarily she closed her eyes and clasped 
his hand convulsively . . . their fingers inter- 
^ned. ...» 
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‘ The music broke off suddenly. . . . They un¬ 
locked their arms, and gazed at each other in 
a kind of stup^, as if they had each returned 
from a long journey and come'* face to face 
without recognising each other. . . . 

He had the wit to make no allusion to the 
madness which had gripped them a moment 
previously. 

Monique's simplicity, while it disconcerted 
him, both fascinated him and brought him back 
to his senses. 

“ You dance very well I" she assured him. 
“.We'll have another one.** 

Still flushed and with her eyes sparkling, 
she showed her enjoyment without any reserve. 
She told hex^elf that, after all, it was “ oidy a 
physical exercise—although a very pleasant one. 

I could never have believed it." 

Next day at the Char don Bleu —where only 
that morning Monique had installed an aujbergine 
boudoir in spotted maple-wood next to the 
turquoise and orange studio—she listened defer¬ 
entially to Edgard Lair. Briscot had brought 
him, and he was now laying down the law;^ 
much to Mile Claire's astonishment. 

Mile Claire Tcherbalief, Monique's head sales¬ 
woman, was a daughter of the Russian aris¬ 
tocracy, uprooted by the revolutionary cata¬ 
clysm, and who now, after having earned her 
living on the cinema^ found this temporary haven 
gready to her liking. 

“ For scene one, the Dawn of Lpve, I see 
golden brown han^gs, in big folds. . . . 
Nothiilg else I . . . No furniture but a R^camier 
couch and a black lacquer stand. And cushions, 
cushions, cushions I . . .“ 

Niquette, being of advanced views, approved. 
Briscot, having no fish of his own to fi^, beat 
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a double tattoo ivith the end of his cane on 
the belly of a bronze idol. 

*' Aah 1 " bellowed Edgard Lair in sudden 
fury. . . . “ Stop that I You’ll drive me mad I” 

The window panes trembled. He removed 
and threw aside the vast felt hat which shaded 
his Napoleonic brow; then, taking a micro¬ 
scopic handkerchief of green silk which drooped 
from his coat pockei, he mopped himself. His 
dome-like skull surmounted a face like a bull¬ 
dog’s, which gathered up to the little squashed 
Hose above his pendulous lower lip. 

“ The man’s mad ! ” thought Monique. 

The actor went on in an affected voice : 

“ In the second act, the Birth of Love. Storm 
of passion. Red 1 Red and gold I Blood I 
Blood everywhere ! All your reds—the most 
violent you have I ... It must shriek I . . . 
Voild! ” 

Monique repressed her desire to laugh. 

“ Your indications are excellent ... I under¬ 
stand. And the furniture? ” 

** No furniture; carpets! And cushions I 
" Cushions I Cushions 1 ’’ 

“ Magnificent 1 ” exclaimed Mile Claire, 
taking pencil notes. 

Edgard Lair bowed with dignity. Then, 
turning to Monique: 

*' Understand, MademoiseUe^i Models in 
three days’ time.” 

” 1 will do the best I can.” 

Condescendingly, after a circular glance, he 
let fall: 

** You have talent. And when you have 
worked with me . . 

With a sweep of the arm he threw open the 
boundless future, and put on his hat with all 
the pride of a Spanish grandee. Then, turning 
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to Briscot; “ Coming, men vieux7 . . . Mes^ 
dames f . . .** and he executed a majestic exit. 

Monique raised her eyes to heaven, while 
Niquette cried out: 

“ iWhat a creature i ” 

** Good of his kind.” 

> Niquette skilfully dissected him : 

” But the pride of* him 1 .Wait while I 
announce him : ‘ Messieurs, VEmpereurJ * He 
enters, and removes his scarf: it looks as 
though he were loosing the noble order of somer 
thing or other ! . . . He strides across • the 
stage. , . . Crash ! All the actors on their 
stomachs ! . . . for compared to him, Antoine, 
Gamier, Guitry, are mere barnstormers ! • . . 
Aah ! He bellows : the scenery trembles, and 
the author faints. . . . Why, he’d be a great 
comic turn on the halls. But even then Briscot 
could put him in his pocket. ...” 

” Briscot’s nice I ” murmured Monique. 

She was grateful to him for his hdp. Per- 
feuil’s play, well put on, might well be a useful 
advertisement. Interesting work in any case. 
She thought amusedly of the evening the three of 
them had wound up with some few dozen oysters 
and a bottle of champagne at Le Prieuri, ... 

The two stars had, by general request, dipped 
through one of their old waltzes. Never had the 
restaurant known such enthusiasm. Foreigners 
standing on chairs frantically acclaimed the glory 
of Paris in the persons of these world*famous 

celebrities.Monique had confessed to 

Niquette her little affair with Briscot, aiull 
Niquette had taken it as a joke. Sh^ even 
baptised them each behind the ear with a few 
drops taken on her finger from Briqpt's glass, 
and bestowed' a mock blessing upo^ them, 
adding: ' 
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“ But if you go running after those old friends 
of yours^ I shall throttle you ! 

" Don't worry I No danger of that. Nor 
%ith Briscot I ” 

Monique was feeling happier. At the r^em- 
brance df the strange, almost impersonal pleasure 
that had come to her in the whirl of the d^ce 
yesterday evening, a les^ gloomy prospect opened 
ybefore her'—one of mental rest at last, in allowing 
herself to live in complete torpor, without 
thinking at all. There was also the birth of a 
sensation altogether new to her. . . . 

She watch^ Niquette, who was looking at 
herself in a pocket mirror. ... It was one of 
those Persian trinkets, encased in delicate mosaic, 
whose clouded silver has the depth of still water. 
Monique thought of the forgotten faces which 
had leant over it, saying to herself that a day 
would come also to her, perhaps very soon, when 
Niquette's image would fade from her memory 
as the shadow faces from the ancient mirror. 

Suddenly the actress seemed as much a 
stranger to her thought as these unknown beings 
whose eyes had once questioned long-vanished! 
^ reflections in the little glass. . . . 

“ Ah I" said Niquette sadly, as she pushed 
the rust-coloured case over the silvered rectangle 
of forgetfulness; “ it doesn’t flatter, this mirror 
of yours I Come, I’m off. Till to-night I 
Where? ” 

Unhesitatingly Monique answered: 

** At the dance club, if you like. The same 
yesterday.” 



CHAPTER III 


Thus throughout all one season, when the 
thought-filled work of her day was over, Monique ' 
had given up her evenings and part of her 
nights to dancing. 

Alone, except for the friends whom she had 
gradually picked up in the theatrical and artistic 
circles with which her profession brought her 
into contact, she had chosen out one by one half 
a dozen places of the sort, where at the given 
hour this entrancing madness loosed itself upon 
her. 

She had been one of the thousands of pale 
faces that flutter under the blinding suns of 
midnight to the screeching of the orchestras, 
in a whirlpool of noise and light. She had been 
one of these poor little human phantoms swaying 
irresistibly to and fro at the call of instinct: a 
tiny ripple in the universal tide whose ebb and 
flow has the same effortless rh 3 rthm as that 
of love. 

Monique had developed a fatal liking for this 

mock-sexual carnival to which a decayed society, 

in music-halls, dancing clubs, drawing-rooms, 

and even restaurants, draws an ever-growing 

crowd. As the months had passed, Niquette’s 

affection had slowly relaxed its hold upon her. 

They had gradually relapsed into acquaintances, 

surprised, when they saw each other afterwards, 

that they could ever have been such inseparable 

friends. The sudden sensual revelation which 

m 
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had come to her during that unforgettable dance 
with Briscot had not only detached her from the 
calm of those old days; it had transformed 
her into a woman who enjoyed and counted on 
the society of men, 

Monique had amazed Briscot by the speed 
and simplicity with which she had both followed 
up and finished their little passage of arms. 
Hardened as he was to the inconstancy of 
women, it was the first time that he, as the 
most interested party, had experienced such treat¬ 
ment. When on the day following he had found 
what he believed to be his conquest thoroughly 
enjoying herself in the arms of a handsome 
American at the same dancing club, he had been 
unable to believe his eyes. 

But there she was, under the violet moon¬ 
light or orange flames in which the changing 
limelights wrapped the swaying rhythm' of the 
tango. As the two locked figures d'rifted slowly 
past him in the chain of couples, Monique raised 
her eyes, and seeing him in her line of sight, 
threw him a friendly sign. 

When the dance was over she passed close 
to him on her way to the box where Pierre des 
Souzaies, who had brought her, was holding 
court. Briscot looked vexed as he took the 
friendly hand she proffered. 

“ Congratulations I ** he said with evident 
jealousy, indicating the American, who was dis¬ 
appearing into the crowd. . . . “You’re not 
letting the grass grow under your feet! “ 

“Why should I?” she asked in surprise. 
And then, laughing at his wry expression, at die 
same time vexed and ironic : “ Come, Briscot I 
Is it really so extraordinary that in the way of 
flirtation or—er—love ” (she hesitated, finding no 
' other word), a woman should think smd do just 
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as a man? You*!! have to break yourself to the 
idea^ and take me for what I am—^ bachelor ! " 

Another word came to the tip of his tongue^ 
but he repressed it. 

“ A bachelor girl^ I know that I The bachelor 
girl I ” 

But in spite of his usual indulgence in such 
matters, his vanity still pricked him. So he 
tried his luck : 

*‘May I meet you afterwards? ” 

“ Impossible, Fm afraid. My partner is just 
going to introduce Lucienne Marnier to me, and 
we have an appointment with her.’* 

“ Aha ! ** 

She shrugged her shoulders at his smile of 
insinuation. 

** Well, you know you introduced me to 
Edgard Lair for the Perfeuil play, so you mustn’t 
be jealous. Lucienne Marnier—you Imow her? ** 

.Who had not heard of the eccentric creature? 
Beautiful and fabulously rich (the money being 
the property of her titular lord, a Belgian 
banker), she flattered herself that she was also 
a connoisseur in art. 

“ She is going to consult me about the decora¬ 
tions for the Indian evening she is giving in 
honour of her latest discovery—Peer Rys, the 
‘ Nude Dancer * ”. 

“Everything points to more tango,** replied 
Briscot. “ I hope you enjoy it I ** 

The surprise of the male self-esteem at her 
independence had amused Monique immensdy 
in each of the three or four experiments which' 
she had since attempted, without on the one 
hand seeking for special men-friends, but not 
hesitating to cultivate them whenever they came 
to her. To find a woman who looked upon 

9 
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them in the same way as they regarded womra 
was a new experience, and they did not like it. 
She was heart-whole and absorbed in her work, 
and merely smiled at the surprise or ill-humour 
with which, when she made it clear she had 
no further use for them, they accepted their 
dismissals. 

This reversal of parts and customs—for 
Monique left them in no dbubt as to their 
secondary utility—roused in them ill-concealed! 
feelings of humiliation or annoyance. They 
found there was nothing for it but to admit 
themselves beaten by their elusive adversary, 
and having lost their quarry, to mourn for it. 
And at first these little revenges had flattered 
her stubborn rancour. . . . 

She had resolutely divided her life into two 
parts; a time for distractions—the shorter and 
less absorbing of the two—and a time for work, 
her real life. Early or late, as might be, she 
came back, always alone, to the Rue de la 
Boetie. 

Never once had she allowed anyone, save 
real friends like Mme Ambrat or Professor 
iVignabos, whom she now and then invited, toi 
cross the threshold of her private dwelling. 
Every morning, even when she had slept out, as 
she sometimes did, at ten o'clock she came down 
from the first door, where she lived, to the shop, 
which Mile Claire would have already tidied up 
and arrayed for the business of the day. 

The brilliant success of the Perfeuil play had 
launched the Char dan Bleu, The publicity 
due to the decorations which Monique had com* 
posed on Edgard Lair’s peremptory hints had 
grown with a hundred and fifty performances 
and the advertisement given by the programme. 
From that moment her reputation was made. 
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MONI.QUE LERBIER : on the marble en¬ 
tablature which flaunted its magnificence above 
the wide ebony-framed show windows, instead 
of the former modest inscription delicate golden 
characters now blazoned forth the name hence¬ 
forth sponsored by Who*s Who, For now, 
less than a year after those first miserable 
months when she had watched her capital dis¬ 
appearing without sight of a customer, fortune 
was coming to her on the wings of fashion. 

This particular morning—it was the third 
spring since her flight from the Avenue Henri 
Martin—boded a glorious day. Her body fresh, 
soothed by the icy douche with which^ she in¬ 
variably ended her fifteen minutes of physical 
exercise, Monique rejoiced untroubled in the 
balanced haitnony of her strength. 

’With the help of Mile Claire, who made an 
alert and valuable lieutenant, she was laying 
out some richly broidered stuffs, holding up 
their luminous folds to catch the morning 
splendour. At the last moment Lucienne 
Marnier had wanted to change the background 
against which that very evening the dances of 
Peer Rys were to stand out in their sculptural 
nudity. Instead of the unrelieved velvet, whbse 
lavender blue, framed in coral-pink hangings 
woven with tinted golds, made rather a we^ 
foil, she wished for some more sumptuous stuff 
to enshrine the living jewel. 

“ No, not pink, nor red I ** Monique declared. 
*\We must keep to the complementaries. 

That, perhaps? . . 

She tried some figured silk of a royal blue, 
woven with silver. . . . 

** Not bad r* . . , Then pointed authorita- 
tivdy to a roll of green Empire brocade, 
broidefed with rose-coloured palm-trees. 
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** That should do. Show it to me 1 ** 

Mile Claire spread out the princely stuff, 
sombre but brilliant, yet with a suppleness in 
its heavy folds. Monique closed her eyes the 
better to visualise the whiteness of the lovely 
body moving across it. . . She had returned 
full of wonder from one of the last rehearsals. 

** Qa va / ” she rapped out. 

To make more certain, she went into the' 
room kept for artificial light effects and com¬ 
pared the two stuffs with the coral-pink sample. 

“ The green is perfect! ” Mile Claire ex¬ 
claimed; “Mile Marnier will be delighted 
with it.” 

“ Take a taxi, and go yourself with 
M. Angibault to show her the two. She can 
choose between them. . . . Have we enough 
of both? Good. Th^ put it in hand at once. 
Ready by six o’clock 1 ” 

Soldierlike, Mile Claire and M. Angibault 
the confidential factotum, who had run up at 
her call, bowed and departed. 

Discipline at the Chardon Bleu was cheerful 
but firm. It was enough for la patronne to 
appear and to command. The eight workers 
who now made up the staff uttered the name of 
Mademoiselle with' religious veneration. They 
respected her, because, if she was severe, die 
was just. 

Monique had her back turned to the entrance 
door and was examining some old porcelain 
which had Just come in, together with some 
iridescent glass : last night’s purchase in a sale 
room, from the Monestier collection. An oil 
jar with a dumpy neck on three undamaged. 
bandies gleamed amongst the “ lot ” like a giant 
turemobe. . . . What a lamp I She was 
thixudng out an apricot and ilax-Mue lampr 
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shade when a guttural voice at her side made 
her start. ** Ma eh^e enfant. . . 

She turned round. Plombino I He was 
making his usual dive, showing his thick mop 
of hair, now grey, and his broad shoulders. 
He lift^ an embarrassed face : 

“ Yes, it is me. I hav-e gom to offer you my 
'respects.** 

She looked at him with some insolence. 

“They must have grown rather stale during 
the last five years.** 

He dissembled his wry face in a smile, and 
replied : 

*‘The same cannot be said of your beauty.** 

“ All the same, I don*t suppose that your visit 
springs from a pure longing to sing me this 
madrigal? ** 

“ But certainly. Very much so I You see, 
knowing your pride, my disgretion restrained 
me till now from . , . er . . . disturbing the 
. . . er . . . difficult time which you have been 
passing through. It was nod my wish that you 
should be able to see, in a perhaps inopportune 
step on my part, the least . . . er . . . ih- 
terested motive.** 

He was lying. She knew it well, having 
sharply rejected the indirect offers of money 
which he had found means to make to her on 
the very morrow of her departure from the 
Avenue Henri Martin. But no doubt he now 
had some pressing reason for daring to present 
himself in person after this long period of self- 
effacement. He took her silaice as an invita¬ 
tion, aud continued in tense accents : 

“ To-day, now that :^u no longer need any¬ 
one's helb, I feel it easier for me to assure you 
that my affection has never wavered, while my 
admiraticm has ingfeased.** 
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She read in his boiled*hippopotanius eyes the 
same slimy sincerity as in those distant days^ 
when she had been an eligible debutante. What^ 
news had he brought, or what bargain could 
he want to propose to her? 

“.Well, to the point, Monsieur le Barony' she 
said, haughty but polite; what do you want 
from me? 

Plombino, on seemg her once more, felt his 
old longing for her stronger than ever. The 
manner of his previous rebuffs, the preoccupa¬ 
tions of his business enterprises, which he had! 
tirelessly extended till they enmeshed the two 
worlds, and above all his long absences—all 
these had only been able to turn him for the 
moment from his pursuit. The sight of Monique 
at a theatrical ** hundredth night ’* supper party 
bad, quite unknown to herself, reconquered the 
ageing millionaire. Since then he had been 
haunted by an obsession to see her again—and 
to possess her, cost what it might. 

He remarked unctuously: 

'*You know the terms of affection on which 
1 stand with your father since . . . er . . .'* 

He hesitated, hoping that she would come to 
his help. But she only looked fixedly at him, 
with a mocking expression. ... Oh yes, she 
knew I First, the contract concluded between 
her father and Vigneret, without her departure 
making the slightest differ^ce. . . . Then the 
increase in capital, with the millions of Ranson^ 
White, and Plombino himself transforming the 
small original company into a formidable inter¬ 
national combine. . . . She even knew ^t one 
day she would be a rich heiress, and that this 
fortune Which she had no use for would go to 
the *' Orphans' Home ", as an unexpected gift to 
crown the humble dreams of Mme A^rat. 
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Thus would the gold begotten of evil become 
the sword and budkler of a good cause. 

*^We may as well leave that out \ ” she said. 
Plombino gave an approving gesture. Indeed, 
he thought, what point was there in stirring up 
these unfortunate memories? 

You are berfectly right. .We will not speak 
of all that. However, this is what I musd 
dell you. . . . Your mother’s health, already 
sorely tried last winter, has beoi giving us 
cause for anxiety . . . yes, grave anxiety. , . . 
The heart . . . Only yesterday your father told 
me how happy she would be if she could; see you 
again, and that both of them would be very 
bleas^ if you would consent to dine with them^ 
Avenue Henri Martin, in a few days* time. . . . 
What answer may 1 take to them? ” 

Monique paled, thunderstruck. There came 
back to her that tragic moment in the hall, with 
its scene of horror—^Tante Sylvestre’s body, lying 
there on the stretcher I The vision of her 
mother’s face, wasted with illness, blended con-* 
fusedly with her memory of the sweet old lady.^ 
She brushed away the spectres. No I never 
would she return to that house ! Nevertheless, 
the memory of the affection which the two sisters, 
in spite of aU, had cherished for each other in 
the confused vista of those far-off days, when she 
herself was still a child, made Monique question 
herself, not without misgivings. Supposing 
Plombino’s overtures were not merely, as she 
h^ thought, blackmail levied on the recon*' 
ciliation? If, really, her mother’s state of 
health? ... No I Despite the rupture whidf 
ha,d made her parents strangers in her eyes, 
she would surdy have felt some instinctive 
emotion, and not this unconquerable distrust. 
** I will think it over,” she said at l^t. 
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She stared at Plombino without seeing him. 
Her thoughts were wandering between the 
garden at Hy^res and the viUa at Trouville.. 
Those brief, far-distant days were weaving 
delicate spiders*-webs in the shadows of her 
mind. . . . He, on the other hand> basking in 
the far-away look that warmed him like a ray 
of sunlight, swelled with happiness. 

He went on, with affectionate perseverance : 

“ You will nod refuse them this great joy? 

“ Is my mother in bed? ” 

“During the last two weeks she had been 
gedding up. She even goes out a liddle in the 
afternoons. . . .“ 

“ Oh, well then," she said, reassured, but still 
a trifle disturbed. " Ask her to ring me up. 
. . . We*ll see." 

Plombino eagerly seized her hands before she 
could withdraw them, and devotedly applied his 
heavy lips. She recoiled violently, but nothing 
daunted, the fat old man, roused by the touch 
of her cool flesh, spluttered : 

“ Merci, ma chire enfant, . . . And noiw let 
me congr^ulate you. What wonders 1 " 

He revolved puffing amid the ancient knick- 
knacks, and pointing to the beautiftiUy curved 
lacquer chairs : 

" The Lerbier style I You will have to honour 
me by refurnishing the ground-floor of my 
house on the Parc Monceau. I want nothing 
but the very latest. . . ." 

There was no shaking him off. She had to 
make pretence of some work to be done, and 
only breathed again when he had got back into 
his car and she lost sight of him still bowing 
through the windows. 

Work for this interloper? Not she I She 
Vshrugged her shoulders with annoyance. Plom- 
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biho bad spoilt her whole day« A doud passed 
over the sun. . . . Both within and around her 
everything had suddenly grown dark. 

She had not yet returned from her dismal 
journey into the land of ^st sufferings, after 
an afternoon spent shut up in her room with her 
memories, and then a solitary tea and toast, 
when the sound of the dock striking nine called 
her back to reaKty. It was the evening of 
Lucienne Marnier’s reception, and at midnight 
Peer Rys's performance. She only just had 
time. ... 

She took her usual cure for her mdancholy 
fits, the whip-lash of good cold water. Then, 
in her dressing-room of white porcelain and 
mirrors, she stretched herself naked on a couch, 
after a good rub down with a friction glove. 

The healthy reaction had deared her mind, 
and her access of sadness and unsociability 
yielded to her desire to forget. As ever, she 
emerged from her reverie with a sharp need 
of action of some sort. The acuteness of these 
crises was diminishing, but whenever they 
occurred, the wound which each time she 
thought healed reopened completely, and to its 
full depth. . . . 

She gave to her image in the mirror a glance 
that satisfied her. . . . What was the good of 
torturing oneself like this 1 She felt angry with 
herself for her weakness; after all, the past 
was beyond control, and there was nothing to 
be done now but profit by its lessons. 

A proud happiness stole over her at the 
thought of her double outlook pn life. . . . 
Hen 1 . . . She smiled disdainfully. Simply by 
having willetl it, she had become physically and 
morally their equal. Nevertheless, it was no 
good her refusing to adimt that there was some 
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flaw in her attitude . . . what was Lone¬ 
liness? Sterility? She could not yet define 
its precise nature, but she was dimly aware that 
in the beauty of the fruit there lurked an in¬ 
visible worm. 

A slow painstaking toilet, and! at eleven 
o'clock, dad only in a simple silver-embroidered 
dress, from which emerged temptingly her 
lovely arms and neck, while the heavy stuf^ 
lay flat on the rest of her body, she was ready 
just as Pierre des Souzaies’ car hooted beneath 
her window. 

They made a sensational entry : she radiant;] 
he, long and thin in a puce-coloured tail-coat, 
with his delicately coloured features and their 
flat planes like a Clouet portrait. She was at 
once surrounded by a veritable court. Lucienne 
Marnier came forward to meet her, looking like 
a Dogaressa in her auburn hair and panoply 
of red and gold. In token of the Hindu fite 
she had crowned her Venetian locks with a 
turban of pearls and diamonds that recalled 
all the splendours of Asia. She pleasantly 
divided her triumph with Monique. Although 
she had only, invited her intimates, the rooms 
were crowded, for her friendships descended 
from Belgian financiers to the scrapings of Paris, 
taking in by the way many notorieties of cos¬ 
mopolitan art and letters. Monique made her 
way through the mob and chatter, buttonholed 
at every step by her admirers. 

Of these, ^one were warmer than her former 
friends. It almost seemed as if the gang had 
arranged to meet her here, and they renewedl 
their acquaintance with' volleys of protestations. 
,It appeared that Ginette Hutier and Michelle 
d'Entraygues had never ceased to cherish her. 
jWith one voice dxey proclaimed' her talent, her 
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charm, her splendour. , , . Ei cetera^' she 
remarked, as she shook without enthusiasm the 
hand of Mme la Ginirale Merlin, who was over¬ 
whelming her with compliments. 

But suddenly the lights went out, and after 
a prolonged " Ah r* all the noise died a*way as 
if by magic. The shrine at the end of the 
long room became flooded with light; the gold! 
and coral curtains swept slowly apart, and a 
little desert of greenery and rose-coloured palm- 
trees appeared. The velvet smoothness of a 
huge black carpet covered the whole stage. 

Then came weird music. An unseen orchestra 
raised a melancholy wailing scmg: all the 
mystery of the Orient seem^ to broo’d upon 
the air. Then the curtains swept together and 
the crooning ceased. Suddenly, at the last sigh 
of the sweetly shrilling flutes, they reopened 
amid an impressive silence. 

Prostrate on his knees, arms stretched out 
and back immobile, the naked dancer bowed 
his forehead to the dark earth. His whiteness 
stood out sharp and pure against the dream¬ 
like background. Then suddenly, at the re¬ 
newal of the fluctuating cadences, the marble 
came to life; harmoniously the beautiful body 
rose to its feet. With an invocational gravity, 
as if all his being thrilled with inspiration. 
Peer Rys stretched out towards an imaginary 
sky his youthful godlike splendour. He was so 
beautiful that he appeared^'chaste. 

The orchestra unrolled the etetnal theme; 
murmurs of desire mingled with cries of passion 
unchained. Over the desert, the forest, water 
fire, from the cool of dawn to the warmth' 
bf the starry night, there bounded the ever- 
clmuging spirit of the Dance, dominating every¬ 
thing, till at last the monotonous calling of the 
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flutes and stringed instruments brought back the 
reign of the sky's inexorable blue. 

Breathlessly Monique followed the dancer's 
movements; in his reckless beauty he seemed 
incarnate with the gorgeous mystery of old! 
pagan rites, forgotten with the creeds that gave 
them birth; there came one intense moment 
when his supple body seemed to flame with the 
wild delirium of a Bacchanalian feast. . . . 

When at length he fell to the ground ex< 
hausted, a tumult of shouts and hand-clappings 
burst forth. The fallen curtains parted a little ; 
and the hero came forward, smilingly bowing, 
very much master of himself, and without any 
sign of fatigue. The applause was so frenzied 
that Monique felt uncomfortable, with the women 
standing up all round her crying out “ Encore/ 
Encore I" For he was no longer the “ Nudfe 
Dancer ", not even a gymnast; he was a man 
of flesh and blood, the perfect athlete whom 
they were now acclaiming in the flesh. But Peer 
Rys modestly slipped away from the ovation. . . . 

How was it that three hours later she 
found herself having supper in Anika Gobrony’s 
studio, sitting between Peer Rys and Ginette 
Hutier, with M, le Ministre enthroned opposite 
her, flanked by H^l^ne Suze and Michelle 
d'Entraygues? Max de Laume, Pierre des 
Souzaies and Cecil Meere completed this strange 
gathering. 

She forgot to wonder at it, amused to find 
in her neighbour, who had once more become 
the most correct and elegant of Argentines^ a 
companion gay and simple as a child. 

As M. Hutier, with the gravity of a head 
waiter, was silently extracting the cork of the 
ninth bottle of diampagne, Anika got up to 
extinguish the bi^T central light of the room. 
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and then sat down at the piano to play a Czech' 
march. With her short hair^ her burning 
swarthy face, and her flat chest, clad in her 
eternal smock of carnation yelvet, she looked 
like some angel of Hell. 

H^l^ne Suze and Michelle d'Entraygues called 
for a shimmy and began dancing with Pierre 
des Souzaies and Cecil Meere. Max de Laume, 
with his mouth close to Ginett,e*s ear, was telling 
her something that made her cluck con¬ 
tentedly : whijje the Right Honourable gentle¬ 
man, left to his noble self, drank gulp upon gulp 
with an air of sublime beatitude. 

M. Hutier smiled with the contentment of 
fatuity, as he considered the suggestive couple 
formed by Antinous and his wife. 

Monique was leaning back in her chair 
listening to the ardent compliments which Peer 
Rys, now slightly intoxica,t^, was paying her. 
She felt drowsy; and heard nothing but the metallic 
sound of his voice. She cared little for the 
sense of his words; she had no wish for him 
to be clever or amusing; indeed, she preferred 
that he should be what he was, a beautiful 
piece of flesh and blood. 

He had put his arm round her waist. The 
unconscious process which for sev.eraJL days past 
had been developing in her had now suddenly 
materialised into an idea, which was gradually 
becoming definite. 

She looked round the room : conscious as 
she was of the viciousness of the. circle which 
had once been hers and through which she had 
once passed as lightly as a salamander through 
fire, she saw that her former friends were 
excelling themselves, and it disgusted her. Peer 
Rys, with his profile like the head on an antique 
coin, seemed' by contrast fresh and soothing. 
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Almost mechanically; she answered his en¬ 
treaties by a bng Imnd-pressure. . . . 

After all, she thought, why not yield to the 
magic of the passing moment? She was quite 
independent—and very lonely. Why not . . . 
yes, why not have a child? ... a child who 
wo^d inherit from her both a robust body and 
the spirit which bends life to its wiU. From this 
father, who would pass out of her life as rapidly, 
as he had entered it, a child could inherit only the' 
most splendid gifts : health and strength. . . . 

Love? She no longer believed in it. Art, 
as practised by her, what was it? A distraction, 
which gave her the illusion that she was not 
altogether useless. . . . But a child 1 To create 
energy, thought, life itself. It was as though 
dawn were breaking in her mind. It was re¬ 
demption. A child. Companionship and purpose 
for aU her days. . . . 

Monique threw a final look round the large 
room, in which the cold light of day was be¬ 
ginning to dissolve the glow of the shaded lights, 
veiling the disorderly groups in a dull, toneless 
gloom. 

She rose suddenly from her chair and 
beckoned to her companion. 

“ Come I" 



CHAPTER IV 


THEN followed several weeks of unalloyed happi¬ 
ness. Proudly Monique enjoyed the fullness of 
her liberty, won at last. The unrestricted 
pleasure that she now began to experience 
brought a never-ending satiety to her youthful 
thirst for happiness. 

Hitherto a confused feeling of inferiority, a 
rankling sense of subjection, had dulled the 
keenness of her response to the men who had 
thought her in love with them. 

Even at the tensest moments of these affairs 
she had always felt herself subject to these men, 
although she had neither desired nor accepted 
their embraces, because on them, far more than 
on herself, depended the creative hope which 
hitherto she had never dared to entertain. 
Delicious yet unstable emotions, deprived of their 
value because she always fought them, fearing 
the hold they might obtain over her. They had 
left her nothing but bitterness and dissatisfac^ 
tion; she felt deeply mortified at the idea that 
her very being, even far into the future, might 
be influenced by these comparative strangers, 
lords of a moment. . . . 

And not only was it her own life of whicb^ 
had she not be^ on her guard, they might even 
in absence have been henceforth the masters. 
But the other life which she must clothe with 
her own flesh, breathing her own life into its 
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nostrils ... her only legacy, the only survival 
of herself. ... 

Surely among all the burdens of voman, such 
a risk as this was the most humiliating, the 
worst? Motherhood had no reason, no grandeur, 
unless consented to : and still better, wished for. 

She well knew that she, like so many others, 
could have found a way of cheating the law of 
nature ... the School of Malthus, as her 
aversion Blanchet had once said, was open to 
all. . . . But the idea revolted her. 

Her free choice of Peer Rys as partner in the 
great achievement, in which she would thus 
remain the chief artificer, relegated to outer 
darkness aU feeling of dependence, and with it 
all miserable side-issues. . . . She returned to 
the laws of nature in joyful acceptance. She 
returned as an equal. f 

To the delight of complete physical abandon¬ 
ment was added the soothing balm of renewed 
self-respect. For the first time Monique*s 
personality spread its wings unconfined. To 
have deliberately chosen this most beautiful man 
among men gave a divine exaltation to her pride, 
already flattered at having reduced man in his 
turn to subservience. 

Gratitude for the pleasure she experienced, 
which turns so many women into frenzied slaves, 
in her simply brought a mischievous sweetness 
to soften her involuntary, but constant, manifes¬ 
tation of her superiority. She was so conscious 
of the latter, and despite herself (for she had 
never been vain) she allowed herself to show it 
so frequently tl]^t Peer Rys, spoilt by his un¬ 
varying success in previous love affairs, soon 
tired of being reduced to the part he had been 
in the habit of assigning to the womap, and 
was not slow in venting his imnoyance. , / 
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The Saracen blood in his veins—which pre¬ 
dominates in Argentines, despite its fusion with 
that of every race in Europe—added to his native 
fatuity, more than ever inclined him to revolt 
against a mistress who dared attempting to live 
up to the name. In spite of Scandinavian 
pseudonym and inherited Latin temperament, 
' Peer Rys, son of an Italian father, was nothing 
more nor less than a Spanish Moor. 

By the end of a month Peer (adapted from 
Pietro) had had enough of it. As the “ Nude 
Dancer **, his conception of a fit companion for 
himself was a veiled lady of sedentary habits. 
Monique, without her whimsies, woiid have 
seemed to him the most delicious of partners. 
But in her authoritative vein, and reducing him 
to the rdle of mere convenient father, she became 
intolerable. Did she want a son? Well and 
good, but why aU this fuss about it? 

Yet a dying gleam respited the last fortnight 
of their miniature passion. Easter fell at the 
end of April. After that. Peer found himself 
without any engagements till mid-May, when he 
was due to leave for London, whose drawing¬ 
rooms were calling for him—on condition that 
he wore something that might be called clothing. 
. . . Monique for her part, after a winter of 
hard work, thirsted for rest and solitude. He 
allowed himself to be carried off for a spell in 
the sunshine , , , en route for Clairvallon I 

The wonderful Provencal spring bade them 
welcome. They loved the tranquil palace open¬ 
ing on the gulf below Roman Sambracis. The 
great black parasols of the umbrella-pines stood 
but sharply against the blue. The rosem^ had 
donned her dress of flowers, and cast her scent 
abroad upon the keen air. Before them the calm 
si^ like shimmering lake. It might have 
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been a single sapphire set in the emerald of the 
hills, clas{^ in the centre by the old ramparts 
of Saint-Tropez like a hasp of ruddy gold. 

This was the last flicker of dame in the dying 
blaze of their love. 

Monique was now beginning to fear that her 
hope was not to be fulfilled, and in her passionate 
desire for motherhood, her subconscious reason¬ 
ing made her seek out and find anew the secret 
of pleasing a lover : the cajolery which she 
applied to “ her Pietro ’* revived his interest in 
this affair which had already begun to weary him. 

The illusion that he was being loved for him¬ 
self alone restored the naiveU and impulsiveness 
of his natural feelings. The two lovers took life 
as it came, drinking in the glorious salted air 
without thought for yesterday or to-morrow,. 
Radiant with youth, they sprang about like 
animals or lay torpid like plants renewing their 
sap. Everything and nothing amused them : 
the myriad little sayings of daily existence, and! 
the absurd simplicity of it all. . . . 

Monique was beginning to know the quench¬ 
less thirst of love, gradually initiated through 
Peer’s voluptuous kisses. Her whole being had 
welcomed it, simply and frankly, as a rose drinks 
in the sun. Everything became the servant of 
their joy : the boat in which they drifted, all 
alone on the tranquil sea—leaving their course to 
the mercy of the jammed rudder and the motor 
the hot sand of the calanques, the scented 
mountain pathways, all served the caprices of 
their love. 

She believed that she really loved. And more 
violently than ever she long^ that a son might 
be given her, and at one time managed to 
persuade herself that her prayer had been 
granted. 
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One day, as she was picking the dark violet 
lavender beneath the pine-trees, he had come 
upon her unawares, had clasped her to him and 
kissed her passionately. And all around her 
she had seemed to feel the hidden forces of 
nature, carrying on instinctively the perpetuation 
of their kinds, mifettered by the self-conscious 
chastity of human beings. 

Long afterwards she had remembered, with a 
regret tinged with sweetness, this hour when she 
had felt herself in communion with the soul of 
nature. . . . 

** Wait, IVe forgotten my flowers 1 ** she had 
exclaimed, as they were al^ut to start on their 
way home. . . . 

She picked up the scented wisps; then put 
her arm round Pietro’s swarthy neck. He was 
observing the landscape with a satisfied air. 
She felt angry with him for it: he ought to be 
thinking only of her. And thrusting the bunch 
of lavender under his nose : “ Smell I’* she said. 

He sneezed from the tickling. Then she burst 
out laughing. . . . 

'•* ru keep them, these flowers. In my memory 
they will never fade.” 

Two months later, in Paris, Monique was 
mildly amused at finding one of the dried sprays 
in between two books of Samain's poems which 
she had taken with her to Clairvallon : and 
which, after the first evening, she had given up 
reading aloud to her companion. . . . 

The last days of her stay had been spoilt by 
a depressing discovery. She had given up aU 
hope of the realisation of her dream as far as 
Pietro was concerned, and at once h^ had 
appeared to her in all his real nakedness fvainj, 
ignorant, and stupid. The pride with which up 
to now she had exhibited him, as a beautiM 
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aninml belonging to. her, was now, under the 
admiring glances shower^ on them by all the 
inhabitants of the “ palace **, turned to an 
unconquerable dislike. Everywhere: in the 
restaurant, on the terrace, in the corridors, and 
even in the forest paths where they walked 
together, the women followed the " Nude 
Dancer ** with glances either humble or emphatic, 
but always significant. He blew out his chest 
and looked fatuous. . . . 

Or else, producing a microscopic pocket 
mirror, comb, and “ papier poudri he would 
make a minute survey of his countenance while 
she was speaking to him. She would shrug her 
shoulders in compassion. Stung, he had thence¬ 
forward sought out every opportunity for making 
trouble. 

^ The letters with which admiring ladies pursued 
him furnished the occasion. At first Monique 
^d been interested in their origins, less through 
jealousy than observant curiosity. It was the 
great game when coffee came in after dinner. 
Together they opened the letters, conunented 
on them. ... A custom which of late she had 
disdainfully renoimced. 

On the evening before their departure, as she 
was pretending to be absorbed in the Ecliureur 
de Nicef Peer, boiling with resentment, osten¬ 
tatiously placed a scented envelope on the table, 
and coughed. 

Silence. Monique paid not the least attention. 
Then he burst out: 

“I can’t see what good Vm doing here, if 
^t*s all you care about me i Happily, even 
if y(^ don’t care a button, there are others who 
do justice to me I" 

** Mais, man cker, so do 1. You ^re the most 
beautiful of dancers, that’s understood.'V • 
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And the most stupid of men, eh, as you’re 
the cleverest of women?” 

“You say it.” 

He rose to his feet, very pale. 

“ Anyway, of the two of us it’s the stupidest 
who’s the least useless I ... At all events, I 
can do something you can’t 1 . . .” 

He showed the letters : 

” Look, as many as 1 care to have 1 It’s not 
from lack of opportunities ! ” 

She eyed him haughtily. But the shaft had 
gone home. Yes, useless I . . . And the con¬ 
sciousness of her sterility suddenly made vaster 
the desert of solitude within her . . . wounded, 
she answered : 

” You can set your mind at rest I You won’t 
find me holding you back.” 

Then, after a moment’s thought, she had added 
with a melancholy smile : 

” You’re making a mistake. Why quarrel? 
Friends we have been* . . . and friends we’ll part.” 

Peer Rys I He was in Rome now. Her 
thoughts of him were friendly, despite his faults. 
It was true that from the first none of them had 
escaped her, but it was not for any intellectual 
ascendancy on his part- that she had lov^ 
him. . . . Was she really entitled to be angry 
with him because he had failed to help her 
realise her hope? 

Yet, in her dogged determination not to 
despair as yet, it was Peer, and not herself, 
whom she held responsible for the failure. 
Otherwise, leaving dullness out of the qjuestion, 
and admitting that the hours she had spent 
with him had been nothing else but ^Sasant, 
th^ delicious, and afterwards less pleasant, had 
she any right to reproach him? 
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She wasted no time over the thought that she 
herself, and she alone, had been the cause of 
her disillusionment. Neither did she stop to 
wonder how it was that she had so soon wearied 
of the amorous qualities which at one moment 
she had admired so much. 

She was persuaded of her own moral 
superiority over the men around her, and the 
memory of her hardly healed wound filled her 
with a horror of love as she saw it interpreted 
by those about her, and also the fear that she 
might suffer under it herself if she allowed her¬ 
self to be caught again. Blinkers that restricted 
the field of her vision to the furrow of her own 
haughty investigations. 

.With Peer Rys once more on tour, Monique 
had confidently held on her own way. Where 
one had failed, some other might succeed. So 
she thought, but in the end she began to get 
uneasy: suppose it were she who was at fault? 
She made up her mind to consult a doctor, and 
then put it off from week to week. Every day 
her hours seemed to become shorter and more 
crowded, in proportion as her contracts, one 
bringing another in its train, swelled the receipts 
and at the same time the necessary sum of 
effort. 

It had been necessary to extend the long 
marble name-slab to the shop next door, which 
she had been able to lease, and to add medallions 
with the triumphal blazon ** DecoraUon and 
Curios 

It had cost Monique no regrets to put a stop 
to her nightly outings. She was seen no more 
in thg^^cing clubs and variety theatres. Always 
at w^’by t^ o'clock of a morning, she work^ ' 
late drawing and colouring her m(^ls; unless, 
as once or twice occurred, she thought she had 
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found a man who might be ultimately* worthy 
to fulfil her hopes, when she would lunch or 
dine with him a few times, only to break off 
disillusioned. 

She only enjoyed her social triumph m so far 
as it contributed to the realisation of her material 
independence by sanctioning it. The world 
accepted from Monique Lerbier, celebrated and 
earning a brilliant living, what it had reproached 
her for when she was poor and unknown. This 
acceptance, made up of servility and indifference, 
only brought her one satisfaction : that she could 
ultimately, and without saddling herself with' 
either a “ friend ** or a co-respondent, bring 
freely into the world a free being, and educate 
him in the contempt for those customs and laws 
which had caused her such cruel suffering. 

A natural child? And what then? ... He 
should hold his head high, bearing his mother’s 
name. From the very first she would free him 
from the social prison. She would teach him 
to love without pretence all that was worth his 
love and nothing unworthy of it. Thus she 
would spare him both waste of breath and un¬ 
necessary sufferings. 

Yes, that in her eyes remained the only vital 
reason of her life: a child who would belong 
to her alone, and of whom she could be proud.) 
A centre for the lonely days, and those empty 
hours which neither work nor pleasure, both 
surfeiting in the long run, could ever fill. . . . 

Although she had not yet admitted it to her¬ 
self, this unslaked thirst for love and tenderness 
was the mainspring of her inner life;* sh^ 
suffered all the distress of a woman uncared- 
for even by the lovers she had found^^shar^ 
her loneUness. Monique clung to her dream of 
child-bearing with all the longing for spiritual 
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complement and emotional replacement which 
so many unhappy wives seek in motherhood. 

It was only sdter she had ceased to hope that 
the feeling of yet another failure crept un-- 
noticed into her heart. Her lack of success left 
her with a sadness that was gradually turning 
into neurasthenia. Soon she broke away com¬ 
pletely, to the despair of her lover. 

He was a painter of her own age, witty and 
fond of good living, who constructed protuberant 
landscapes and cubist portraits. All of it in a 
daret-coloured tone, spattered with dabs of 
white. . . .Not that he considered these con¬ 
ceptions to be logical; but he was obeying the 
revolutionary taste for explosive novelty in keep¬ 
ing with his youth. However, between him and 
Monique it hiad never been a question of mere 
sesthetics. . . . 

But fortunately the holidays arrived in time : 
and to cut short his pursuit Monique had to 
leave, switching him on to a false trail. While 
he was hunting her in Switzerland, she went 
and buried herself in a little village on the 
Breton coast. Rosmenidec; a hole between 
two towering cliffs. The trees came right down 
to the sea. ... A fishing village, where there 
were only five or "six villas and a wretched 
hotel. 

For a month she lived there all alone, refusing 
all company. She was up with the dawn, going 
out with her pencils and sketch-book, did not 
come in till noon to hurry over her hotel lunch, 
and then went out again to laze among the roc^ 
dU it was time for her bath before dinner^ 
, . . And in the evenings she would dream 
into ■ftiJ^rnight, stretched out on the bead^ Or 
else wander over the country-side. 

It was a healthy recovery of herself, wbidh* iMb 
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lirst heartened her. Yet, at the contact o£ 
nature's indifference, just as much as that of 
neighbours—relationships reduced to their 
unavoidable minimum—she soon felt herself even 
more alone than she had been in Paris, in the 
flurry of her work and the crowd of faces, 
appearing, disappearing. ... 

The spectacle of human mediocrity seemed 
to her all the more distressing, here among the 
splendours of nature's serenity—this earth, this 
sea, this sky, in which her secret misery tried 
vainly to spread its wings, like a weak fledge¬ 
ling. She felt like sobbing in her impotence 
before the eternal, which yesterday she had 
clasped to her, loved with all her faith, and 
whose impassiveness now overwhelmed her. 

Then for the first time since her escape she 
reviewed the evidence in her tortured heart. 
She had won nothing besides her freedom. Her 
work? What good was it, if it only fed her 
loneliness? And in pleasure she had only found 
a lying ghost of love. If no child was to be 
given her, what was there left? 

It was no good duping herself any longer: 
such was die balance-sheet of the past, in all 
its cruel clearness. A wreck from wtuch she 
had salvaged nothing; not even that bond which 
in evil days brings back the vanished hours of 
long ago enshrined in the mirage of home. < . . 

Her mother? She had seen her once or twice 
after Plombino’s recent overtures. Her father? 
She had equally consented to see him at the 
Rue de la Boetie. At first she had been 
conscious of a feeling almost of tenderness at 
these meetings, after the embarrassment of thO'^ 
first few moments. ... It had seenytfMo her^ 
.that the tenacious thread of association ha4 been 
stretched, but not broken. She . felt herself a 

•.si J I , ' * S .■ 
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child again, and happy. . . . But all too soon 
she had come to feel that her parents were no 
more than strangers before her, hostile beneath 
their reproachful smiles. 

She found nothing but commonplaces to say to 
them. Otherwise she found that she dashed her 
head at once on the stone wall of incompre¬ 
hension. All three had quickly wearied of it;/ 
they were too old to make the advances necessary 
to win her, she too downright for any super¬ 
fluous pretence. The recognition that they were 
still imprisoned in their rut, only made more 
puerile by their wrinkles and white hair, had 
sadly brought home to her the definite cleavage. 

. . . Henceforth there was no single thing in 
common between them, not even their sorrows, 
so differently felt, so differently borne. . . . 

Seated on a tongue of sand, her back against 
a rock, Monique automatically scooped up, and 
then allowed to run through her fingers, the 
fine dried rain of yellow sand. . . . Thus 
did the hours fly, ceaselessly trickling, trickling 
with the turning of the sand-glass. . . . Limbo 
of the past I 

She watched the seagulls swooping over the 
sounding flow of the advancing tide. Their 
white bellies would brush the water, then their 
wings stiffened and a sharp impulse shot them 
upwards like arrows from a bow. Out at sea 
the setting sun was building palaces of cloud. 
They crui^led as he sank. “ My future I ** she 
said to herself, and sadly she let fall her hand,. 
... All round her she saw nothing save loneli¬ 
ness, and then decay. 

A song came echoing from far away. Some 
fisheiffKM^ mending his nets. . . . Ibe eerie 
ch^t spun out its deep notes like a duplet of ^ 
resignation. All the misery and all the courage 
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ol a seaman’s life, forever striving against the 
elements. Monique felt ashamed and shook her¬ 
self. 

** Tm crazy,” she said to herself as she got 
up. ** One might as well be blind as think of 
nothing but oneself. To begin with, how do I 
know that 1 shall never be a mother? . . . And 
even so? . . . Mme Ambrat manages to live 
fdr other people’s children. ...” 

On the morrow she returned to Paris. Sep¬ 
tember and the preparations for the winter season 
absorbed her so much that it was not until the 
first days of autumn that she found time to 
consult a doctor, as she had resolved to do. . . . 
Mile Tcherbalief had recommended a Dr. Hil- 
bour, whom one of her relations had had occasion 
to consult the year before. 

She went to see hin^ full of simple confidence 
in the scientific authority of his priesthood. She 
expected to see a middle-aged, clean-shaven 
gentleman with spectacles, and found a young 
man with weU-cut beard and smiling eyes. . . . 
But having announced the object of her visit, 
for some reason she could not define ^e hesir 
tated about submitting to the medical exami¬ 
nation he proposed. But she wanted at all costs 
to have her doubts resolved. 

She closed her eyes, and did not open them 
until the doctor said, in a sing-song voice ; 

“ I thank you.” 

** .Well, doctor? ” she asked anxiously. 

He embarked on technical explanations, which 
she cut short as unnecessary owing to her 
hospital training, making him open his eyes in 
surprise. ^ . 

” Well, Mademoiselle, to put the Matter as 
simply as I can : I am afraid that in yout 
motherhood can only be iradered possible by 
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the course of treatment which I have explained 
to you. The decision now rests with you. . . 

“ I put myself entirely in your hands. When 
can you begin? " 

“ To-morrow, if you can spare the time. Shall 
we say three o’clock? ” 

“ To-morrow, then ! ** 

Bravely Monique set herself to undergo the 
treatment, despite its painful nature. She would 
without doubt have seen it through, had not 
the third visit been the occasion of a cowardly 
lapse on the part of Dr. Hilbour. Taking for 
effrontery what was merely the simplicity of her 
indifference, the doctor permitted himself to 
behave in a manner which left no doubt as to his 
intentions. Monique had flown into a rage, 
seething with disgust, and had shown him the 
door at once. 

" A nice person, your Dr. Hilbour I **• was 
all she said to Mile Claire a few days later; 
** After all, he perhaps has patients who like 
that sort of thing 1 ’* 

Although she might have known that the 
doctor was an unfortunate exception to an 
honourable profession, this coarse salaciousness 
on the part of most of the men she met, and 
which was continually coming into play, filled 
her with revulsion. What sort of idea could 
this maniac have of women in general, and 
herself in particular? It was not as if she had 
done anything to invite such behaviqur. llie 
whole thing humiliated her as an insult of the 
lowest kind. 

Thiis. to her sorrow at knowing herself sterile 
was addSd a new horror. Apparently aU She, 
stood for in the eyes of this brute, who in this- 
way resembled nearly all those who had 
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. court to her, she was merely a vehicle of 
.pleasure. Who cared for what.she thought and 
felt, for the best part of her? . . . Nobody. 
What was left for her to expect from a life 
where not one disinterested affection awaited 
her? In default of the continual companionship 
which a son or daughter would have given her, 
without the engrossing task of a little soul to 
be fashioned, to whom, to what could she attach* 
herself? What man was worth the trouble? 
.What task could there be that would fill the 
abyss in her life? 

The idea that all doctors were not like this 
one, and that, on the contrary, this exception 
confirmed the rule of professional honesty;, the 
idea also that with a little endurance of ^dily 
pain she could win the power that for the moment 
she la^ed—she cast from her both these con¬ 
siderations, which at any other time would have 
brought her to a different determination, so 
strongly was she reacting to the period of de¬ 
pression through which she was passing. As 
to surreal treatment, what reason was there 
for trying it, since she loved no one, and no 
one loved her? 

Thenceforward she found herself powerless to 
strive against the stream, though she realist 
that each al^cation of will increased her weak¬ 
ness. Closing her eyes, she allowed herself to 
drift onwards in the dominion of fate. . . . 

An incident, which on reflection proved to 
contain nothing that ought to astonish her, but 
whose unexpectedness startled ^r, final^ 
exasperated her churlishness to the point of 
morbidity. 

Flombinp, who since his last fniitle^ aSt^ces 
never ceased to pursue heri found blnuselfe 
as thoujfh by chancy, n^t to her at a Wg dinner 
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given by Mme Bardinot. Pretextto celebrate 
her husband’s nomination to the Presidency of the 
Bank of the Associated Petroleum Companies. 
Motive :—to give the Baron the interview which 
his obsession assured him of a happy solution. 
His thwarted passion revolved round the one 
fixed idea : but he managed to contain himself 
until the end of dinner. By the end of dessert 
he could hold himself no longer, and bursting 
with amorous excitement, he moved closer to 
Monique until their knees touched. 

She turned a determined coxmtenance on the 
Baron. 

“ You are feeling ill? ” 

He snuffled, with his eyes fixed on the round¬ 
ness of her shoulders emerging from the low 
neck of her dress, her sculptural arms and 
lovely back. The hostess had risen, and she had 
to consent to rest her hand on the fat round 
elbow which he clumsily offered her. Then in 
his smooth voice he unburdened himself, with 
perfectly sincere emotion; 

“ Listen 1 I lof you. . . . You haf refused 
to furnish my house at the Parc Monceau, 
.Why? 1 should haf paid for such an honour, 
tv^ hundred thousand francs, and a million 
more to draw on. More if you had wanted 
it. ... I would gif all 1 haf, all, chust to 
please you. ...” 

She gave an insolent laugh : 

** I was wrong. You’re not ill, you’re mad I ” 

They went into the drawing-room. She 
hurriedly loosed the Baron’s arm. But he had 
seized her hand, and drawing her into a palm- 
. filled alcove shut off from the room by a screen ; 

“ I'^noty that with you money does nod count. 
You are rich, and you will be richer, later on 
> . * more than you can ever spend. . . . 
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** Disillusion yourself I There are the poor 
in France. In Russia there are millions dyingp 
of hunger. To start with, give them what you 
have just offered me. Afterwards we will see 
whether I shall do you the honour o^ working 
for you.** 

The famine on the Volga, piling up children’s 
corpses in heaps at the cemetery gates, misery 
sunk to cannibalism—Monique grew pale at this 
vision of the horrors scourging a people who 
for two years had shed their blood as comrades 
in the common slaughter. . . . With lowered 
eyes she thought of the galas of former days, 
the Tsars acclaimed by Paris, the Presidents of 
the Republic feasted in the Imperial Palaces. 
... It was the millions squeezed by the 
Plombinos, the Ransoms, and therefore the 
Bardinots, from the peasant*s stocking and 
the merchant’s strong-box, the millions which had 
fattened all these vultures on their way, and 
whose power had collapsed in the double abyss 
of war and revolution—this was the ulcer that 
had eaten away all mutual confidence. 

On this overflowing sea of disasters Monique 
floated helpless and bewildered. . . . Humanity, 
life, was it this? .. . . Everywhere falsehood an<^ 
oppression. And yet there were stiU people 
who had the face to talk of principles I . . . 
who acclaimed Order, Right, Justice I Yes, 
when they were not thinking of filling their 
stomachs or satisfying their passions 1 

Plombino sudd^y seemed to personify the 
whole rapacious gang. He was as the whole 
tribe of financial blood-suckers, gorged crop* 
full on the misery of the peoples. At the ^ht 
of his majestic expanse of paunch, sheK thought 
amazedly of the patient labour, the holk)w cheeks, 
ail the back-breaking miseries of sw^ted garrets,. 
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of the multitudes crowded like cattle into nests 
of lice and tuberculosis^ ... 

Bankrupt failure of the. slow^ blind voting 
paper, whose trickery had made these things 
possible I For a moment she almost understood 
the anarchist's bomb-throwing, his fury. . . . 
She argued with herself: 

" The bomb's lightning is no less blind! 
What a useless thunderbolt I Reprisals that are 
only checkmated by other reprisals. Nothing 
to hope for, unless the machine guns change 
hands. . . 

More than once already, when the night-' 
restaurants emptied into the street the puppets 
and the dolls carrying on them fortunes in pearls 
and diamonds, who had just wasted in the space 
of an hour enough to feed for a month aU the 
poor wretches shivering at the gates, the gaunt 
spectres of famine and revolution had appeared 
before her. To-night they haunted her more 
insistently than ever. They lashed her revulsion 
^ to fury when she raised her eyes and swept the 
drawing-room of Mme Bardinot. 

There was the Finance Minister, appointed 
by the National Party under the Republican 
label, to serve the great international bahks. 
There were business men in black tail-coats, 
with sharp, predatory noses, or else with heavy, 
gills like peach-fed swine in fancy dress. There 
were politicians esoiding Gallio-like indifference, 
and women whose dresses would have been more 
suitable for their bedrooms; and to crown 
Plombmo, here by her side, shooting fiery^lanc^ 
at her. 

iUt's a bromise," he was saying in his guthli^ 
voice; ^ and since you will take nothit^.from 
me, I open an account of two million francs, 
die lady decorator. . . i'*; 
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The idea of helping, if only with a few drops 
of gold, these evils so great that they passed 
imagination, softened her again. She murmured : 

Perhaps. But you get nothing of the woman 
apart from the artist 1 *' 

‘*Yeth, yeth/' he groaned; *-ahI if only 
you would 1 . . , Don’t get angry. You would 
only have to be the Baronne, to live near me 
. . . you could do anything . . . anything you 
liked. . . . Nefer should 1 ask anything else of 
you I . . . Nefer. . . .** 

She read in his entreaty the whole extent of 
the offer. Lovers? Yes, he would bring them 
to her if necessary . . . and then look through 
the keyhole, like Hutier. . . . She felt sick with 
disgust, and turned her back without answering, 
giving a slight shrug of her shoulders. He 
followed doggedly. 

Then she threw at him, imitating his accent: 

Nefer, you hear, nefer will I work for you 
if you mention that to me again I *' 

The fat man went green, and repeated : 

“ Only to be less far from you ... to Be 
able to breathe your perfume. . . . You wbuld 
be free . . . absoludely free. ...” 

Then dully, in a low and hurried voice, she 
let fiy : 

** You base creature I Can’t you see to what 
extent all you say, and all you don’t say, de¬ 
grades you and dirties me? . . . Nb, be silept I ^ 
You and your money represent to me all there 
is of vileness in the world, all the baseness and 
cruelty of men. . . . Your desire. defiles me, 
your we^th revolts me. You are . . .**■ she 
stopped. ...” No; it’s no use tsdking, ybu 
wbuldn’t understand I 
He sighed,. 

” How hard you are I *• 

ll 
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She looked at him : quivering: with fat, pitiable. 

** No, you can*t understand. . . . Let's leave 
it at that. I'm in a sad mood to-night. There 
are whole days when I'm like that I ... It only 
needs a spatter of mud, the last, to make one's 
heart overflow.” 

He swallowed the affront, and bowed humbly : 

” I ask you to forgif me. ... I had no wish' 
to ... 1 did not know. . . . You, unhappy? 
How. was one to tell? Rest assured, nefer again 
will I speak to you of . . . anything. . . . 
And to show that you forgif me, only promise me 
to take in hand . . . when you like ... when 
you can ... the refurnishing of my house. 
(. . . Mile Claire, let her do it if it worries you 
to think of it yourself. . . . That at least 1 
may have near me something that comes from 
you. . . . No I No I I say nothing more. . , . 
To-morrow I will send you a cheque for three 
hondred thousand, for your poor beoble. If 
only we don't let ourselves get angry ... if 
I may simply see you now. and then. . . . Thank 
you 1 ;. . . Thank you ! . . ." 

She considered him pitilessly. He dribbled 
fear of being scolded again, but beneath his 
sendlity there was still the hope, sly and insistent, 
of the multi-millionaire for whom in the end 
everything is to be had for money. Mme 
Bardinot dashed up smiling, to continue hec 
medmtion. Monique took the opportunity of 
biading a curt good-bye. 

Ponette cried out in horror 9 

"Oh* come now, you simply mmt stayM 
Marthe Renal is coming here to sing after the 
Opera. . 

•Alt Monique doggedly shook Her head: 

” No r No I . . . I've got work to do • . ^ 
for the baron, now: I think of it I” , i 
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Mme Bardinot’s face lit up in ecstasy. She 
scented a fat commission, without detecting the 
bitter irony in the mocking “ An revolt ” thrown 
to her. . . . 

Work 1 ** Monique said over to herself as 
she made her escape. . . . ** Work for the well¬ 
being and vanity of these horrible creatures. 
;. . . As if it oughtn’t to go to cure other evils 
even worse than mine ! . . .” 

Even her own profession was losing its charm. 
It was superfluous ... a diversion for an idle 
woman. What a puerile way of spending her 
time ! 

She went home, radiating gloom. 



CHAPTER V 


Thenceforward she did no more than drift 
aimlessly. The hours drained away, all equally 
flat and unprofitable, despite their apparent 
variety. Monique struggled in a sort of moral 
night. The energy which drove her to live was 
no longer strong enough to direct her in her 
present state of apathetic misery. The rehabili¬ 
tation which she had managed to bring about 
had once more been followed by disaster, and 
this time, as she thought, irretrievable. Fight 
on? To what purpose? She no longer believed 
in anything. 

Nevertheless, that obscure craving for light 
which is hidden in every soul, and which still 
lived in hers amid the darkness of her sub- 
consciousness, was once again bearing her up, 
all unknown to herself, above the slough in which 
she believed herself, without regrets or remorse, 
to be finally sinking. 

Despite herself, Monique remained one < of 
those natures so fundamentally uprigiit that a 
touch of the helm can right them at the very 
instant when they seem about to capsize. But 
the only people who reaUsed this were the two 
who really Imew her well, and who had passed 
on to her some of the love they had borne Tante 
Sylvestre. . 

ha^ pained Mme Ambrat and Professor 
Vignabos deeply to see Monique withdrawing^ 
herself from them, whittling away their meetings^ 
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But after their .last lunch at the Rue de la 
BoStie, when in a sudden outburst she had 
revealed her state of mind^ they had found it 
best to accept the situation. 

Since then she herself had felt a desire to flee 
their faces, sad because of their understanding. 
There was no need for these old friends to voice 
their judgment. She guessed the reproach of 
it, which smote her self-esteem all the more 
that by recalling the memory of her who was 
gone, they brought back both the good and 
the bad days gone by. . . . Never now did 
she return to that old burial place. She lived 
entirely in the present, a ch^ge which inci¬ 
dentally was much appreciated by the majority 
of her acquaintance. She had fallen into step, 
and now moved on their level of degradation, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and to complete the 
programme of delights, experimenting in all that 
men and women have ever thought of as possi¬ 
bilities of pleasure and vice. “ She's coming 
round,” was the general verdict. 

“ You're meant for something better than 
this I ” Mme Ambrat had said to her one day 
when she had made up her mind to come in, 
in spite of all, as she walked past the sumptuous 
show-windows now given over to the unfettered 
but fortunately refined tastes of Mile Claire. 

The latter had in fact taken over the entire 
management of the artistic side. Monique left 
everything to her, even to carrying out on her 
summary indications all the large orders. M. 
Ahgibault, as head of the trade department, 
saw to invoices and settlements. 

Standing before Mme Ambrat in the small 
recepHon-iwm, Monique, who at tvp 
afternoon had just got up, repeated dolefuBy: 

^No, really], I assure you that taken all 
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ipund it’3 really rather amusing^ this sdlf of 
life. . . . Once 1 made a tragedy of it, and 
later on I took it seriously. ... I was wrong. 
It*s a farce. If only one looks at it from the 
humorous point of view, and especially if one 
doesn’t exaggerate anything—because nothing 
really has the slightest importance—one can 
manage extremely well. . ^ . It’s the wisest 
thing to do. . . . Don’t worry yourself about 
me ! ” 

Mme Ambrat looked sadly at the leaden com¬ 
plexion, the arms hanging nerveless. 

“ Sad wisdom 1 ” she murmured. 

“ It’s the best.” 

And it’s a woman that says this I It’s you, 
Monique. . . 

" Certainly it is. Why should a woman who 
has neither husband nor child . . . who has not 
even parents . . , because . . . well, you know 
mine !—why should she hamper herself with 
scruples that men don’t feel? You have to accept 
that fact, chkre Madame, To everyone his 
own life I And then death, for everyone. . . . 
And whatever you do, please don’t start pit 3 dng 
me because I lead a man’s life in the mean- 
toe I ” 

Mme Ambrat made a gesture of impotence. 
There would have been too much to be said. 
She had kissed Monique tenderly, for in spite 
of everything she still had faith in her, and then 
left, as always, at a trot. She was one of those 
thin women of forty, ageless and almost sexless, 
who, never having been mothers themselves, de¬ 
vote themselves with all the ardour of unsatisfied 
femininity to the dummy-love of education. 'The 
h^Sit of peaching had given her an air of rather 
dry authority, but beneath it glowed a warm 
heart. 
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' yawning^ Monique listened to Mile Claire's 
explanations. Baron Plombino was enchanted 
with his new smoking-room in grained maple 
and ash-grey velvet. ... He sent his kindest 
regards to Mademoiselle, The models of 
the scenery for Ferdinand Dussol's new play 
would be ready that evening. . . . Mme Hutier 
had already t^ephoned twice. She would ring 
up again a little later. . . . 

Very well. Thank you, Claire.” 

Monique stifled yet another yawn. Nothing 
now had the slightest interest for her. ... To 
her jaded eyes the day seemed one huge desert 
of monotony. She stopped in front of a mirror 
that reflected a carefully arranged disorder of 
stuffs tumbling in billows of violet and gold; 
and threw a discontented glance at her own 
image. . . . 

.\^at eyes 1 And no wonder, after last night, 

She had spent the whole of it smoking, alone 
with Anika Gobrony. Delicious hours of coma, 
but which left her on the day following with a 
feeling of emptiness, and a disgust for every¬ 
thing save the drowsy forgetfulness of the drug. 
Hours of Nirvana, interspersed with long talks 
between pipes. Pale hours of wakefulness, when 
both, stretched out on opposite sides of the 
divan, conjured up interminable stories without 
the least shadow of interest. . . . Puerile tittle- 
. tattle, reflecting the dull inertia of the circle that 
was swallowing up both the talent of the great 
violinist that ^ika Gobrony had once been and 
the lovely gifts of the artist and the woman in 
Monique. 

Sjbe shuddered. The telephone dinned, its 
imperious summons. She had now morsM 
fear of these brutal ringings, as of a vile in-* 
trusion into her apathy. 
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The square, methodical Lorrainer countenance 
of M. Angibault thrust in upon her« 

“ Mme Hutier 1 

“All right, I’m coming.” 

Monique sighed. The Aversions which Ginette 
usually proposed to her hardly moved her at all. 
Still, after all, as well that as an 3 rthing else. 

Little by little she had allowed herself to be 
drawn ba^ into the old friendships. H^l^ne 
Suze and Michelle d’Entraygues, Mme Hutier 
and Ponettc, were all once more her intimate 
friends. She even found it pleasant to be meet¬ 
ing them every day, in a way she had never 
known at the time when she had contrasted their 
mentality with the general scale of things, con¬ 
demning this spinelessness and corruption which 
she herself shared to-day, soaked to the marrow 
in it. 

A tinge of melancholy, reasonless but sweet, 
flavoured these friendships which were eng^lflng 
her like a slimy quagmire. Unconscious echoes 
of the past ... the image of the Monique 
she had once been, in the old visionary days 
when she was girding herself for the glorious 
future. . . . 

She listened with the receiver to her ear, then 
suddenly smiled, undecided : 

“ No, I can’t to-night. I’m dining with 
Zabeth, and afterwards I'm taking her on to 
Anika’s. ...” 

«« f* 

• # • 

“ No, she’s never smoked. She’s rather in¬ 
trigued I ” 

«« 

• • • 

“Exactly I The clearness, the way it detaches 
(ws thoughts, ... All that fits in beautifully 
with theosophy.” 
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'*Yes, and with spiritualism too. One sees 
double 1" 

IS tf 

• • • 

“ Eh bien, chirie, since you’re so keen, we 
could arrange things like this. Come round 
and pick us up after dinner. . . . Where? . . . 
At the Indian Restaurant. . . . You know it, 
don’t you? At Montmartre. . . . Yes, that’s 
right. Afterwards, we’ll see. After all, she’ll 
perhaps be delighted. One can complete one’s 
education at any age. . . . so. . . . A/i 

revoir, chirie^ 

She rang off. The spark which the vicious 
proposal had lit in her weary eyes went out 
again. Monique swept a dull glance over the 
little room, where formerly she had so much 
enjoyed putting in work between visitors. Now 
her unfinished drawings lay beneath the flap of 
the locked Louis XV bureau. To her eyes the 
whole room appeared empty—empty as the day 
that stretched before her. Empty as life. . . . 

Yawning more heavily than ever, she rang. 
Mile Tcherbalief showed her stubborn Slav face, 
with its eyes of steel. 

“ I’m going upstairs, Claire. Don’t ask for 
me. I’m going out until dinner-time.” 

” But the appointment with Mile Marnier? ” 

The art-loving Dogaressa, having changed her 
Belgian financier and flat in the Rue de Lisbonne 
for an American business man and a house in 
the Avenue de Friedland, was investing in a 
complete new set of furniture. 

“Tell her . . . whatever you like. I agree 
to everything in advance. Bomoir^'* 

She dragged herself upstairs to hter oiim 
rooms, into which no man had penetrated smcb>s« 
Peer Rys. Her interview with Dr. Hilbour 
had cur^ her of that kind of thing. Living a 
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man's life^ as she had said to Mime Ambrat, 
bachelor rooms included, she slept as chance 
dictated; most often in the two little rooms 
which she had arranged for herself in Mont¬ 
martre. After the Variety shows and the night 
cabarets, where she was now to be seen more 
often than ever, it was very convenient to have 
this bathroom and the sitting-room, whose only 
furniture was an enormous divan t 

It was a good place for the drug debauches 
in which she now indulged more frequently than 
ever. Her endless seances at Anika’s had made 
her, as a hardened opiomaniac, feel the need 
of an installation of her own, and also of a 
convenient battle-ground for her impromptu 
parties, usually made up of three or four of her 
friends. 

She yawned and stretched herself, not knowing 
what to do for the moment. Then, having closed 
the shutters against the daylight, she lay down 
once more on her tumbled bed. She closed her 
eyes, and for a long time tried to sleep. She 
thought, with a disgust touched with remorse, 
of the noisy street, the show-rooms where Claire 
and Angibault were bustling about, of the sun¬ 
light crowning with splendour the ant-heap of 
the city, now in full blast of activity. . . . And 
as though in a trance she felt herself slipping 
voluptuously down through her own nothingness. 

She did not awake till twilight, with the feel¬ 
ing of yet another wasted day. But what did 
that matter? Nowadays, her day began with the 
night. . . . The night, when, with the aid of 
the narcotic that dulled her, and unexpected 
^t^unters which stirred a little her eternal lassi- 
*;./.4uae, she«could imagine to herself that she wsis 
living intensely. 

She would waste interminable minutes on the 
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purely mechanical business of her toilet, lingering 
over the choosing and different combinations 
of dresses; she who of old had been dressed 
so quickly, so simply. . . . Futilities which 
brought her to nine o’clock, when she generally 
dined. 

It was only eight when, hearing the front¬ 
door beU ring, she held back in mid-air the 
finger dipped in rouge which was to revive her 
cheeks. . . . “ Zabeth I Zui! Tm late I ’* 

“ Entrel '* she called, as the maid announced 
Lady Springfield. 

For one moment she felt a catch in her throat, 
as she saw in her looking-glass, like the back- 
groimd of her childhood suddenly brought back 
to life, the image of her bosom friend of long 
ago. TalL and supple, like a dark clinging 
tropical creeper. Lady Springfield, despite an 
exceedingly low-cut dress, had changed so little 
that Monique thought she saw Elizabeth Meere 
once more. . . . The dead surface of her face 
had still that stubborn but slightly enigmatic 
expression which had made Xante Sylvestre say : 

** Elizabeth ... a flagstone on a secret I" 

•Without turning round, Monique offered her 
neck : 

“ Kiss me, but don’t put any of your rouge on 
me I ” 

2^beth laughed: 

“ Mine’s dry, it won’t stain. . . . Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? ,. . . not ready yet? ” 

Slowly Monique added the last touch; a tinge 
of blue at the comer of her eyelid. 

*• There 1 I’m ready.” * 

She rose to her feet, clad in a kimono with' 
next to nothing beneath it. Lady ^pringfieHiii 
gazed at her in admiration: 

** How lovely you’ve grown I ” 
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Then she blushed as she added : But you 
always were ...” 

The two friends dined gaily by themselves in 
the little restaurant of which Monique had told 
Ginette. It was only known to a favoured few 
who appreciated its exotic cuisine, which, keen 
with curry and red pepper, made them better 
appreciate the crispness of the dry champagne 
... a whip-lash to their mirth. 

They let themselves go, shaken with tem-r 
pestuous laughter, like a couple of coster girls. 
Lady Springfield was on her hobby-horse again, 
trying to convert the unregenerate Monique to 
some kind of belief in the life beyond. The 
latter was protesting between mouthfuls: 

” No 1 No 1 and No! . . . It*s aU very well 
for you to talk. We're nothing but a mass of 
cells, simply matter which, after aeons of im¬ 
provement, has produced the soul, just as the 
flower has produced its scent. . . . But when 
the matter is dissolved both the soul and the 
scent perish utterly. , . .” 

** Sacrilege I ” 

“ No. It’s reason. I don't believe that the 
spirit can survive, except in the forms that living 
art and science can create. ... A survival 
which is just as short-lived. ... As for the 
spirits. ... Oh, no, really I . . . Why, if only 
they had the least bit of spirit, they wouldn’t let 
themselves be liable to be trotted round ag f^m 
in this wretched life. They’d stay where they 

• • • • 

She pointed to a succulent dish which the 
^iter, a Cingalese with hair braided low on his 
:rfleck, wa% at that moment bringing them : 

“ There I ... in cabbages ! But there ard 
no such things as spirits. There' are unknoy?ji 
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forces which are perhaps influenced by our 
intelligence^ just as they influence our sensi¬ 
bilities. ...” 

” Yes, supernatural forces.” 

” No, natural forces. We do not know them 
yet. Perhaps one day they will be analysed. 
At the moment we’re only just beginning to 
solve the mysteries of electricity and heat.” 

” And how about telepathy? And premoni¬ 
tions? And the forecasting of events that cannot 
possibly be known? These are all realities that 
have been scientifically demonstrated. And then 
the photographing of astral bodies? How do 
you explain all that unless by spiritual inter¬ 
vention, at the same time human and divine? ” 

Lady Springfield indignantly rapped the table 
with her knife, so sharply that the Cingalese 
came running up. 

” Ah, here’s the spirit ! ” jeered Monique. 
“The table has spoken.” 

She had to say something to the Cingalese, 
so ordered a second bottle of champagne : “ We 
can easily manage it, can’t we? ” 

“ Yes,” went on the spiritualist with a smile; 

“ and then the table will turn without our doing 
an3^hing. . . . No, I’m not so foolish as to 
believe everything I’m told. But I do really 
think that our souls do not die at the same time 
as our bodies. Their astral essence is scattered 
throughout the infinite until it is reincarnated in 
other shapes. Thus there is a rhythm of 
^ivCrsal life whose harmony conforms to the 
justice of God.” 

Her conviction: made her voice tremble, at 
the same time -^ving her a slight English 
accent. % 

God? - cried out Monique, amuseA by such • 
talk from a hardened materialist. . . . 
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“ What God? The God of battles, perhaps? 
Then what flesh will He think flne enough to 
embody . . . shall we say the Kaiser? . . . 
You make me laugh with your immortality and 
your transmigration." 

She became animated in her turn. Deep 
beneath the veil of her words reverberated the 
pride of being alive : 

“Around and above us, before and after 
everything, there is the eternal darkness of 
matter. And through it our sparks of a moment 
throw their Jack-o’-Lantern gleams for an in¬ 
stant before they disappear. . . . Voild tout! 
In the meantime, my nose is shiny." 

She powdered herself briskly. But Lady 
Springfldd, weary of philosophising, had drawn 
a Turkish cigarette from a broad flat silver case, 
The watchful Cingalese presented a lighter. 

“Thanks. . . 

She gazed at Monique with affectionate tender¬ 
ness : 

“ Chirie^ you disturb me. . . . Under all 
your gaiety, I feel that you’re sadder than ever. 

. . . Yes? ... I was sure of it. . . . De¬ 
pressed? Why? . , . Now, that isn't reason¬ 
able." 

Monique shrugged her shoulders as she offered 
her glass to be refilled: 

“Life I . . . Don’t let’s talk about it. . . . 
Some people can drown themselves in a teacup. 
I prefer champagne." 

With one gulp she emptied the brinimer^ 
Zabeth drew forward her chair till her knees 
touched Monique’s. 

Then, in a voice of honey : 

^ “ Men^don’t take the least interest in women’s 
happiness: They never care for any but their 
own. - - 
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** That depends,” said Monique. ** Yesterday 
Ginette was talking to me about her husband and 
said exactly the opposite.” 

The Englishwoman cried out, sincerely: 

” Oh, hint 1 He’s a beast.”* 

M. Hutier’s reputation, a routine subject for 
jest in the comic papers, had passed the 
boundaries of Maxim’s and Irene’s, and even 
beyond the Channel. Lord Springfield, deceived 
by his appearance, having met him at a recent 
directors' meeting, had been unable to believe it. 
But my lady, better informed, had no doubts on 
the subject. 

” Anyway, you’ll see her this evening," re¬ 
marked Monique. . . . *• She’s coming to pick 
us up. . . . Oh, here she is I ” 

Through the half-open door appeared the l^ld 
and crafty countenance of the dark-haired wife 
of Hutier. The two friends beckoned to her. 
Imposing in her theatre cloak, Ginette sailed 
down the restaurant in lordly fashion. The place 
was empty, save for the proprietress playing cards 
with a doubtful-looking friend, and the Cingalese, 
now looking more than ever an anachronism. 

Ginette wasted no words, but proposed getting 
under way at once. The others were waiting in 
the car. 

” Who are they? ” asked Lady Springfield. 

"Max de Laume and Michelle.” 

” Where are we going? ” 

Ginette put a finger to her lips. ..." You’ll 
soon see I ” and smiled alluringly. Without 
more ado they all trooped out to where the car 
with the others awaited them. 

" Right at the back 1 ” commanded Ginette, 
pushing Lady Springfield in as Max de Laume 
got up to greet them. ..." Sit down. Max. **' 
> . . Michelle must sit on your knee ,• « . and 
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Monique on Zabeth’s. > There 1 I'U go ^ in 
between you. . . 

She threw the address to the chauffeur. And 
when Lady Springfield observed: 

" But Anika's waiting for us I ” 

Michelle answered: 

“ Anika? Not much I . . . She thinks of 
nothing but her pipe. . . 

“And what a pity it is,” put in Max de 
Laumej “she had talent.” 

But he had no pity for the apathy which' had 
changed her from a great artist to a bit of 
human flotsam. In his eyes, looking at it as 
a calculator who arranged his life methodically, 
making it a kind of machine for getting on, 
pleasure did not preclude the exercise of wiU. 
Every hour had its proper use. This was why 
at thirty years of age he was President of thd 
Society of Critics, and already designated by 
Mme Jacquet and her camp-followers as the 
future Benjamin of the Academy. 

Monique was thinking of nothing at all. She 
was lulled by a sense of well-being, to which 
contributed both the champagne and the near¬ 
ness of Zabeth snuggling up against her. She 
felt comforted, as though in Zabeth she had 
found an elder sister, and this was blended 
with a medley of old recollections and an un¬ 
healthy curiosity as to the outcome of the 
evening. 

At Olympia, where their app^rance in a 
stage box caused a certain sensation, the troop 
soon wearied of being the focus of the hall. 
Only distracted for a moment by the appearazice . ^ 
of a talking seal, then by a sob sin^r who ; 
imitated Damia, ^ey all fell in with Ginette'a. 
proposalvto piove on. . t ’ 

Lady Springfield was surprised to find herselt' 
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pushed into a taxi, whose chauffeur needed an 
extra note from Max de Laume before he would 
lower his flag. But Ginette explained: 

I sent my car back with word that Mme 
d’Entraygues would bring us home. . . . Also 
there’s no need for my chauffeur to know where 
we’re going.” 

“ And where’s that? ” asked Zabeth. 

Ginette burst out laughing, redoubling her 
mystification. 

*‘Just keep quiet, all of you. You’re going 
to have the night of your lives 1 We’re going 

to -” even Ginette felt it necessary to lower 

her voice. 

Monique, half intoxicated, half hsleep, thought 
with equanimity of the coming orgy, yet through 
it all dinned the fearful knowledge that from 
this day onwards her own image, the last that 
she had preserved inviolate in the depths of her 
mind, was prostituted in her own eyes to the 
uttermost bounds of memory. 

The Monique of Hy^res . . . with all the 
purity, aU the still unspotted whiteness of her 
youth. ' 


12 



CHAPTER VI 


A FE^ days later, Monique had an unexpected! 
meeting at the Louvre Museum, in one of the 
rooms of the Dieulafoy collection. She had 
gone there in the hope of shaking off ih'er 
growing depression, to find a motive for the 
decoration in ** Sardanapale **—Fernand Dussol's 
Babylonian play. 

The setting of the third act, a terrace on the 
Euphrates, required hangings between two 
columns. The colouring and designs devised 
by Mile Claire had quite satisfied the old play¬ 
wright, but had not had the good fortune to please 
Edgard Lair, who managed everything. . . . 

Monique was musing dejectedly before the 
.winged bulls and giant friezes, thinking of dead 
civilisations and the vanity of her task, when a 
man came and planted himself a few steps in 
front of her, in order to see some architectural 
detail more clearly. He turned round. Their 
eyes met. After she had bowed to him, she 
remembered it was Georges Blanchet. . . . No 
hope of avoiding him now I . . . 

Since their famous meeting at Vignabos’s she 
had seen him once or twice. The first time 
in the Rue de M^dicis, where, hostile, she had 
hardly spoken a word to him. Then at Vau- 
cresson, at Mme Ambrat’s. That time they 
had been more in sympathy with each other. 
'Blanchet, *who had been nominated professor 
at the Lyc^e de Versailles—udiither he had been 
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sudd^ly promoted from Cahors in consequence 
of his writing a remarkable book on education- 
had come to the Vert^Logis to find out all he 
could for an article on the Orphans* Home. 
He was evidently a good and clever man, but 
she could not forgive him for having once been 
too shrewd a prophet. 

He still showed the same quiet courtesy, the 
same smiling, episcopal manner. His clean¬ 
shaven face was slightly fuller. He inquired’ 
politely about her work, congratulating her on 
her success. She evaded the subject with such\ 
evident shyness that he showed some surprise, 
and piqued with curiosity, looked at her more 
closely. Her complexion, once so dazzling, had 
lost some of its freshness, and dark rings en¬ 
circled her jaded eyes. A line at the comer 
of her still charming mouth gave it a hard- 
expression. ^ . . 

She noticed his scrutiny and, guessing that 
Mme Ambrat had told him of many things, a 
fit of bitter frankness seized her: 

“ You find me changed, don’t you? ... Oh I 
no need to say pretty things 1 . . . You’re quite 
right. 1 am not much like the young girl 
with whom you once discussed ‘ On Marriage *1'* 

Without guessing its depth, he had a glimpse 
of a hidden wound, and widi immediate sympathy 
protested : 

** Monique Lerbier is beautiful in another way. 
And she is famoils.” 

She made no answer, lost in thoughts of her 
past. He went on, not without a tinge of 
irony: 

** Are you not now oo an equal footing with 
the luckiest among those men whose privileges 
you once thought so unjust? " • 

She wanted to cry out: **What does ^at 
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matter to me, when by the exchange I have 
lost all joy of living? I am all alone, and with 
no object in life. Human nature fills me with' 
such loathing that I no longer have either the 
desire or the strength to struggle for anything I 
. . . But however hideous I think it, there is 
no one I loathe as much as myself 1" But she 
merely remarked, pointing to the colossal blocks 
of stone: 

“ Equality? . . . yes, in annihilation I , . . 
Look at those 1 There’s a lesson for you 1 . . . 
What a crash 1 ” 

In their minds they rebuilt these scattered 
blocks of temples ruined for many thousand 
years. Peoples and dynasties rose wraithlike 
from the depths of the immemorial abyss. 
Across time and space, vague outlines of history 
confusedly took shape. . . . Myriads had been 
bom, had suffered, had died. . . .•And out of 
the whirlwind of evanescent dust, this was all 
that remained ; dead stone, and memories as 
traitorous as half-fhrgotten thought. 

Hurriedly she shook hands with him, and 
left him standing in a brown study. He gazed 
curiously after the graceful figure walking swiftly 
away from him with head erect. ... A brazen 
mask on a face of grief I And philosophically 
he continued his ramble. 

When she got home to the Rue de la Boetie, 
Monique tried to work. Pencils and brushes 
feU from her hand. 

Her whim for work over, she felt more de- * 
moralised than ever . . . ^at could she do, 
what could absorb her? She was brave enough, 
certainly; she could perhaps have given hejnself 
up body and soul to any task whatever, lliete 
' was no lack of interesting, of engrossmg woi^, 
even were it only to up Mme /^brait^a 
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labours again, on her own account and on a 
larger scde. ... 

“ .What distress there is to relieve everywhere 
I look I What good there is to be done I ” she 
said to herself. . . . “ But altruism only comes 
with selfishness . . . that’s all very well at 
forty, for Mme Ambrat.” Monique was young 
and thought only of herself. Besides the bad 
habits she had fallen into, her success in her 
luxurious calling bound her down with a 
thousand fetters, soft, but strong. . . . 

She asked to see the design of the rejected 
hangings, and thought the brick-red ground 
charming with its encrusted maze of imitation 
gems. 

” What an idiot that Lair is ! I ought to go 
to the Vaudeville,” she said to Claire . . . 
“and see what the scenery looks like. . . . 
Suppose I go? ” 

“There’s no rehearsal to-day, Mademoiselle. 
It’s Thursday matinee. . . .” 

“ Bother I . . . then show me the cerise 
velvet for M. Plombino’s study.” 

“ It hasn’t come yet.” 

Monique gave it up. The effort was sufficient 
for one day. At the same time she saw 
stretching out before her what was left of the 
afternoon like a long lonely furrow. . . . 
What could she do till the evening, when she 
could go and smoke away the endless hours 
at Anika’s? It was true she had made an 
appointment at tthe Ritz with H41^ne Suze, who 
was piloting round a young Swedish couple who 
were likely "to buy. . . . But the bare idea ol 
mercenary politeness 1 And the mere thought 
of tea at the little tables covered with ever¬ 
lasting, oatkes/the same old jazz band, the fatiious 
tittle-tattle I 
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The more she saw of the circle to which' 
she now belonged, the more she didiked it, this 
society in which die H^l^nes, the Ginettes, and 
the Michelles, wives of ministers, bourgeois, or 
noblemen though they might be, were no better, 
even were they as good, as a Carmen or an 
Irnia. 

She put on her hat again, and the coat 
belonging to her costume. She had worn 
nothing else for several days, even in the 
evenings, having altogether given up her dainty 
dresses. Thus she had nothing but a hook to 
unfasten for her skirt to come od. And as Anika 
helped her to take off her bodice, she was ready 
in less than a moment and at ease in her loose 
kimono for what had now become a daily 
ceremony. 

'* 1 shall be sure to find her smoking,” she 
thought to herself. **She must have got the 
stuff by now. A good pipe I . . . that’s really 
the only thing left worth living for 1 ” 

As soon as she had made up her mind, 
Monique grew easier. She was going through 
one of those stages of poisoning during which 
opium was as essential to her as air. She could 
not do without it now. She must breathe 
the soothing smoke or stifle. An agonised sweat 
chilled her all over. 

Often before, when after weeks spent in the 
toils of the same kind of semi-drunkenness she 
had stopped smoking, the same painful symptoms 
had attacked her. Then, by asserting her will 
again,^ she had succeeded in putting a longer 
interval between the stances. She thoroughly 
realized that when she abstained for some time 
she was able to act with a lucidity which was 
now on thV point of being entirely and usdessly 
absorbed in sterile dreaming. . . . But this 
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time^ having'"taken the poison in huge doses» 
she felt only one desire; to take more. . . . 

Atrophy? No, annihilation, that wonderful 
feeling of cont^pt for everything but the bliss 
that filled her after the first pipe, and after 
twenty penetrated her through and through till 
she reached the uttermost zenith of enjoyment;* 
dissolved, made light as air I 

She found Anika as she had expected, lying 
prone upon her cushions in the darkness. The 
tiny lamp, half smothered by a silver butterfly, 
glimmered feebly on the tray that held the 
paraphernalia. It looked like a guttering taUow- 
dip beside a corpse. 

“ It’s me,** said Monique, “ don’t move 1 ** 

Coming in from the bright summer twilight, 
the studio, with its close hangings all reeking 
with the sickly odour, soothed her like the silence 
of a great tomb. But Anika had already turned 
on the light. The lamp threw a dull red glow 
on her as she lay there smoking, with all her 
ritual implements beside her. The violinist’s 
face looked ghastly, with the skin drawn tightly 
over the dark cheek-bones. . . . 

In a husky voice she announced : 

** You’ve drawn a blank. No ‘ jam ’ I ” 

“ I thought . . .** 

** No. The fellow who was bringing it for 
me—^good stuff too, direct from London I— got 
run in yesterday on the Sapphire, Just 
imagine I not because of the opium'—they didn’t 
know he had any. . . . Because of the 
cocaine 1 . . . they nabbed the lot.” 

She grinned, and with the artificial volubility 
induced by the drug, she exclaimed all in one 
breath : 

**AfVhat a nuisance these silly# asses in 
Parliament are, with their old laws 1 . . . They 
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amuse me. . . • Drugs I That’s what they are 
themselves. . . . Old Hutier as retailer ol 
virtue I . . . Just imagine! , , . And sup¬ 
posing I want to poison myself? ... In the 
first place, if they must talk about poison, 
why don’t they start with drink? Bujt they 
wouldn't dare touch it . . . it’s the pubs that 
elect them. . . 

She lowered her voice and said confidentially : 

“ Fortunately I’ve got some * snow ’ left. La 
Souillarde, who is in charge of the lavatory at 
the Pelican, sold me some. Look, this box 
full 1 . . . Just imagine! ...” 

She laughed and held up a little enamel 
powder-box. 

” Besides, I know where you can get it ! 
There’s the demist at Javel. . . . Just imagine ! 
But it's no good thinking of the * jam ’. Have 
you any left? . . .” 

” Yes, a scraping. . . 

” Go and get it. . . . Don’t feel up to it? 
Never mind, stay where you are. We’U smoke 
the dregs. . . . I’ve raked out all the old pipes. 
. . . Tiens, I forgot the bowl of the big ivory 
one . . . it's full. Dregs aren’t bad either ! 
Don’t know if I don’t like it as well. . . 

She coughed despite her well-seasoned throat, 
and went on in her hoarse voice : 

” Dregs are stronger. They send you off 
better. ...” 

Like the drunkard, she needed a stiff dose. 

She sighed: 

” Say what you like 1 It’s the only thing in 
life I . . . .Come on! Lie down. . . ” 

” Wait while I slip on my dress.” 

Monique, who knew the place well, undressed 
in the darlmess. Clad in a Chinese gown, she 
lay down on the couch. As she mechanically 
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moved the butterfly to shade the light from her 
eyes, Anika, who had takea advantage of the 
interval to sniff yp another large pinch of cocaine, 
cried with angry vivacity ; 

“ When youVe quite done turning all the glare 
on me ! ** 

“ What a state she’s in ! ” thought Monique to 
herself. She preferred the silent madness of 
opium to the noisy excitability of cocaine, to 
which the violinist had been trying to convert 
her for several days past. 

She refused the pinch which Anika, calme!r 
now, offered her, and gathered together into a 
little pellet some of the black residue on which 
she had to feast to-night. . . . Once more she 
was to dine on memory ! But the dregs were 
too hard, and would not twist properly as they 
melted at the end of the needle. The stuff fell 
crackling into the flame. However, she managed 
to make the heavy mess sufficiently round, and, 
seizing her pipe, to fill the bowl more or 
less.... 

Then, putting the bamboo stem* to her lips, 
she drew at it, long and greedily. . . . The 
smoke was so bitter that as soon as the pellet 
was consiuned she exhaled it. Usually, when 
the opium was fresh, she swallowed the heady 
poison, savouring the delight of feeling it 
penetrate her, almost instantly melting the whole 
of her being. 

She put down her pipe and fell back upon the 
cushions, dizzy. The stench which permeated 
the studio, the strong, sickly perfume of the 
black drug, had taken hold of her and was 
bearing her along under the violent inspiratSon 
of the first whiff 4 

Anika exclaimed with a satisfied ismirk: 

Men! ma vieiUe!** 
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** Gon't scream t " Monique implored • her. 
**lt'^&unds like a train passing 1 " 

The sound reverberated within her, multiplied 
a thousand-fold. . . . But soon the sonorous 
surge died away. The walls retreated. Every¬ 
thing grew far-away . . . far-away . . . while 
at the same time Anika*s jerky verbosity became 
more and more muffled, until it was nothing 
but a whispered confidence. Time had ceased 
to be. Space was filled with fluid sweetness. 
JE^cstatically, Monique became conscious of a two- 
iMd impression of emptiness and repletion. 

Dis done” Jeered the voice, seeming to 
come from another world. “ It seems to be 
acting all right I ... If only you’d taken a 
little cocaine as well. . . . It's my third gram 
since yesterday. Just imagine 1 . . . You can’t 
get away from it . . . these drugs are the best 
thing ever invented for sea-sickness. . . . Life 
makes me want to be sick. ... A good pipe, 
a good pinch 1 that’s what puts your inside to 
rights. . . . Do away with opium and cocaine, 
can you imagine it? . . . People must be fools I 
It’s as bad as a doctor who won’t give you 
morphia when you're in pain 1 . . . Some of 
them because they say it gives you a taste for 
it I ... So that then you couldn’t even kick 
the bucket in comfort 1 . . . What right have 
these rotters to condemn me to live? My body’s 
my own, not theirs. . . . For all the good they 
do it in their stink-shop ! . . . Just imagine 1 
Oh, la I la 1 ... Love! why there isn’t such 
a thing; it’s only a rumour I We’re really only 
beasts, who either kiss or kill one another. 
Pleasure? ... all my eye t . . . a cul-de-sac 
that you soon see the end of 1 . . . Art? . . . 
Oh, ma ch^ret Wha’sh become of my violin? 
Tedent? yes, I had it once perhaps. . • . Yes^ 
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yes, a great artist, that’s understood \ That 
was a long time ago . . . and what about it? 
Chopin too, he had talent. But at least he 
could write his music down . . . it's there for 
ever. .While as for me, 1 had to feed. . . . 
Just imagine 1 1 played other people's music. 

... In other words^ a failure I . . . Never 
even had a child! a wash-out! ...” 

She fumbled with the powder-box, opened it, 
took a copious pinch, and remarked sternly^ 

” Take some, I tell you I It's the only culfe. 

. . . With this, damn all the rest 1 . . .” 

” No ! ” said Monique, ” I'd rather have your 
filthy dregs.” 

The violence of the first sensation had passed. 
Patiently she began to make pellets, then to 
cook them, tried to smoke them straight off, 
but could not. She began to get nervy, and not 
finding the calm she sought, she followed Anika's 
advice and took pinch after pinch. 

But far from soothing her, the dangerous 
powder, taken in wrong quantities, only increased 
her agitation. She suddenly had the impression 
that her face was turned into wood, with nose^ 
forehead, and temples hardened to such complete 
numbness that she felt as if she had become 
a machine. In her turn she began to grind out 
speeches in the empty air. She lay rigid, feeling 
absplutely nothing. With mechanical gestures 
she went on talking, ceaselessly. . . . /Ql night 
long, separated by the tray on which at dawn 
the lamp went out, they talked cm thus, like 
two deaf people. 

tWhen Monique woke up, chilli to the bone, 
it was past noon. The studio remained 
mysterious in the dim light. Anika;9till slept, 
so gha^y white that she looked like a corpse. 
Moniqiiie anxiously touehed her hand^^ which was 
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cold. . . . But her thin bosom rose and fell 
with a short, regular breathing. Monique went 
out without disturbing her. 

That same afternoon she went to the Vaude¬ 
ville, still feeling like death. They were having 
a second rehearsal of the scenic effects, and the 
manager had telephoned in the morning to say 
that M, Lair wished to see Mile Lerbier per¬ 
sonally. As she walked on to the stage, she 
stopped in amazement, hearing angry shouts. 
11^ was Lair, bellowing : 

“ The Academy? To hell with the Academy I 
Your play is none the better for that I . . . 
FUth, I tell you I There’s only one thing that 
matters here. The staging.” 

** But, really, Monsieur I . . 

She recognised Dussol's irritated voice, im¬ 
mediately drowned by a roar from the comedian : 
“ Aah I" Then there was silence as she 
appeared. 

Fernand Dussol was staring in amazement 
at his principal character, who, seizing his hat, 
jammed it on his head with cold fury and 
marched to the door brandishing his cane. The' 
stage-manager and the manager ran after him 
half demented, holding him back by his coat¬ 
tails. But the indignant M. Lair would hear 
nothing. The three of them were lost to view 
through an opening in the wings. 

Fernand Dussol saw Monique, and, with his 
face on fire under his grey hair, told her what 
had happened. Banished imtil that day from 
the rehearsals by the dictatorial Lair, who would 
not tolerate any interference in his work, least 
of all from the author, he had been obliged, 
in order jto avoid an uproar, to withhold his 
remarks untd the parts were known and the 
play presented to him as it was to appear* « % 
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** But, Maiire, how could you, who are famous, 
accept such an arrangement? ..." 

"It would have meant either taking off 
* Sardanapale *—and Bartal begged me not to 
do that; a forfeit of thirty thousand francs to that 
beast, who had been specially engaged I ... or 
else coming to blows I . . . And truly . . .** 

" No ! " said Monique with a smile, " I can*t 
see you . . .** 

At that moment the gentleman in question 
reappeared, dragged back willy-nilly by Bartal. 

She looked at the famous poet, fragile despite 
his big head, and at the herculean actor. . . . 
It was Sardanapalus himself, returning in state 
to his kingdom. Happily the brick-coloured 
hangings came as a diversion. He explained 
that as he would be wearing a white robe he 
wanted a black background. . . . 

“ Wouldn’t that be rather a hard effect? " 
objected Monique. 

Fernand Dussol was unfortunate enough to 
be of the same opinion, and the monarch looked 
him up and down: 

"You drivel. Monsieur I I drivel too—^when it 
pleases me to do so." 

And turning to Monique he concluded, in a 
tone that admitted no reply: 

** As 1 said before; black I " 

She bowed, pressed with respectful pity the 
hand of Fernand Dussol, who was trembling 
with disdainful rage, and took her departure. 

. . . Dangerous, these madmen at large ! . . . 
She regretted having gone into such a den of 
wild beasts. The fit of vulgar theatrical rage 
which she had just witnessed only added sad¬ 
ness to her contempt for the tragic farce in 
which day by day she grew more • weary of 
taking her part. What had for a moment 
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seemed laughable had, by its very unexpected¬ 
ness, once more become what it had never ceased 
to . . . Black I as that creature had said. 

The days that passed before the full-dress 
rehearsal were the most terrible she had yet 
known. They were nothing but a heavy sleep, 
or else an endless yawn, between the unhealthy 
breathing-space of her nights and the twofold 
asphyxiation of the opium and cocaine. She 
hardly ate anything—a mouthful or two satisfied 
her. There was a taste of ashes in her mouth. 

She found herself as definitely injured by the 
degradation which was all that her apparent 
success amounted to, and in the same state of 
collapse, as on the day when she had found 
Tante Sylvestre lying dead on the stretcher in, 
the hall at the Avenue Henri Martin. Once 
more she was lying prostrate at the foot of the 
great boulder ... on the reefs . . . with the 
icy waters whirling in fury beneath a leaden sky. 

Had not Mile Tcherbalief compelled her to 
go, she would have allowed Lair-Sardanapalus 
to display himself on the Assyrian terrace that 
evening without adding her own mechanical 
applause to the enthusiastic bravos of his 
audience. Her cowardice angered her, as being 
a further abdication. But what did it matter, 
one more defeat ... or one less? . . . 

She was having an ice at the NapoUtain with 
Baron Plombino, Ransom, and Mme Bardinot, 
whom she had met on the way out, when the 
fixed stare of a man sitting opposite drew her 
attention. After a moment's hesitation he 
bowed. She tried to think': who could it be? 

That surly defiant face, with feline eyes and 
red beard, where had she seen it before? 
The stranger, conscientiously applied himsell to 
ids short p»^ipe again, lost in his dreams. Fernand 
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Dus$ol and his wife, who had come in unnoticed, 
sat down beside him. . . . Presently she 
realised* that they were talking about her. 
Dussol beckoned kindly to her. Some instinct— 
friendship* towards the one and curiosity towards 
the other—urged her forward. 

She went over and congratulated the old poet 
and his wife. . . . After the first few Words, 
Dussol introduced them : 

“ R^gis Boisselot . . . Monique Lerbier.** 

** I have met Monsieur before,’* said she, 
heartily shaking the big knott^ hand he 
awkwardly held out. 

" Everybody has read Les Cceurs Slnc^res,'* 
remarked Mme Dussol. 

Boisselot grunted : 

“ Five editions. The world is a small place 1 
M^e already knew that, Madame." 

Monique put in lightly : 

“ Oh, not so very small 1 Since I have not 
had the pleasure of meeting you for four 
years I ... At Vignabos’s * . . a long time 
ago. . . .” she explained to die Dussols. 

She caught the writer’s amazement in the 
timid glance which refused! to meet hers, but 
fixed upon her when her eyes were turned 
away. Was she really looking so run-down? 
She thought of Blanket’s remark the week 
before. , . . Boisselot also could not get over 
the change in her. ... 

“ Yes ... a long time I ” he mhrmured. 

So long that you very nearly did' not know 
me? ” 

He protested': 

*’It^ is your bobbed hair. . . . Besides, I 
recognised you first. . . .”^ 

*;*With' difiijctdty. . . 

^ He was sileOt, ... It was true, she had 
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nothing left in conunon with the dazzling git| 
he remembered'. A woman had come to bird^ 
one who certainly must have been unhappy and, 
maimed, have taken refuge within hersdr. The 
butterfly had become a chrysalis again. How 
many tears stood on the brink of those eyes 
which he remembered as blue, but now seeiped 
grey? ... A rainy sky. . . 1 

He had finished his pipe. They chatted. 
Although the Dussols had gone, die conversa¬ 
tion continued. Moreover—it was a feeling that 
astonished her—they got on better alone. She 
was now glad to meet the downright thought 
and brutal frankness that had previously im¬ 
pressed without offending her. 

“ You,’* remarked Boisselot, looking her 
straight in the eyes; “ you are going to the 

dogs. . . . You smoke 1 ” 

“ So do you.” 

” Not the same tobacco ! Mine stimulates, 
yours degrades.” 

” And do I look like it? ” said she, glancing 
at the mirror that reflected her thin face, painted 
and powdered. 

” Very much so,” he growled. ” You know 
you look rotten I Hollow cheeks . . . and your 
eyes I Opium and coco I ... I saw that at 
once ! Drugs don’t cheat.” 

“Oh, 3 res,” she declared solemnly, “they do 
cheat.” 

“ How? ” 

“ The hours.” 

He grew indignant. 

“You find that necessary? And you 
yourself intelligent? * . » There is work to be 
done, hang it aU I Work in Which ypu cpi^ 
lose yo&rself instead of weeping over your tittle 
miseries! ... Do you even so much as l^w 
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tKe meaning^ of misery? I’ll tell you. This 
morning I went into the kitchen to speak to my, 
housekeeper, and found her with die woman who 
brings round the bread. A tall old woman, 
with a hard face. A moment later, Julie brings 
in my breakfast, and says : * Did you notice the 
woman who brings the bread? ’ * Yes, she 

a disagreeable face.* ‘ OK, Monsieur ! Poor 
thing, she has a sorrowful face 1 Although she 
is only forty-five, she looks sixty.* * What’s 
wrong with her? ’ ‘ She is a refugee from the 

North. There’s no doubt some people are un¬ 
lucky. Listen to what the war has done for 
these. . . . She lived in a village near Lille. 
By working hard, she and her husband had 
saved up enougK to buy a little house. They 
had a shop that was doing well. It kept them 
going, with their two sons and their daughter. 
The war breaks out. The husband and die 
two sons go off. . . . One fine day the Germans 
arrive. She escapes with her daughter. A 
month later, the child, who is ill, hears of the 
death of one of her brothers. It gives Ker sudb! 
a shock that at the end of the week she dies. 
A pretty girl. Monsieur, who was their joy I . . . 
Next they hear that their house, which was 
still standing, was razed completely to the ground 
by English fire. . . . The second son is 
wounded seriously. When the armistice comes 
the three are together in Paris, drudging all day, 
arid hopmg for the indemnity which they haven’t 
seen yet I The father and the son find work 
in a factory. You’d think they might have a 
litde peace now? The son has to give up his 
work; he spits blood. And last year, it was 
the husband’s turn I He got caught in the 
m^hmeiry. One hand off, and his head badly. 
Injured t He had to be trepanned. . * He 

18 
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can do nothing now. One eye is swollen and 
fixed in its socket . . . sometimes it seems as 
if he would go mad. Last night he cried, and 
said to the poor thing : ** At least tell me I 
don’t worry you when I am in pain? Howi 
awful if I too had ^ to worry you now, you who 
have suffered so much I *’ Tliat was what she 
was telling me. Monsieur. To*day she is the 
only one able' to work. . . ” 

** How terrible I " exclaimed Monique, horror- 
struck. 

" Do you imagine after such a story that 
anyone can pity you*i You have nothing to 
do? Well, here are plenty of sorrows for you 
to console I . . . The address? Yes, I will give 
it you. . . . When Julie had finished telling 
me, I was furious with myself I Why had I 
not felt at once the horror, the sacrifice, the 
resignation of that wretched life? I was sorry 
I could not take her by the hand and ask her 
forgiveness for all the misery that human folly 
and wickedness have brought upon her I 

They were silent. The crushing burden of 
fate weighed heavily on them both. 

“ You are right,^" she murmured with mingled 
pity and shame. . . . '* People only think of 
themselves I 1 will not forget your lesson.** 
She looked kindly at him. After a moment 
he went on : 

“ If you have not got it in you to be a sister 
of charity, at any rate work, rake the ground. 
Look at me 1 My paper is not particularly 
fertile soil I ... 1 don’t care, 1 don’t lose 
courage, 1 go on digging. . . .” 

She did not agree with him: ** Give me 
your pen, you can have my brushes.” 

” No** No soft stuff, now'l Very likely my 
tsleat is no greater than yours, But I . b^eve 
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in the utility of effort for effort’s sake. Every¬ 
body cannot be Victor Hugo or Delacroix. . . . 
But it is pleasant merely to be . . 

“ Who?” 

“iWho? I don’t know. . . . Perhaps . . 

He suggested one name after another and 
they discussed what they liked best, often finding 
that diey had the same preferences and tastes. 
While giving herself up to the pleasure of talking 
art and literature with the writer, Monique 
wondered why they had taken this fancy to each 
other. ... He was ugly, and displayed a 
savage wit, even more than at their first meeting 
at Vignabos’s. . . . 

Yet, as before, Boisselot's surly brusqueness 
did not offend her. . . . Why was it? Was 
there some vague attraction to the companion 
of an hour graven on her memory? . . . An 
invisible link with a past that had been sweet? 
But then she would have continued the con** 
versation with Blanchet, when he spoke to her 
at the Louvre. ...” No,” she thought as she 
listened to the decided voice, ”it is because he 
is straight . . . here is an honest man. . . .” 
The personality revealed by Boisselot’s remarks, 
and the simplicity which seemed to lie hidden 
beneath his surly appearance, seemed' to her 
such a rare and novel thing that she immediately 
delighted in its revelation. 

Several times, as she caught sight of Mme 
Bardinot’s reproachful signs, she dismissed them 
with a gesture : ” Coming in a minute I ” But 
the minutes went by . . . and still she talked. 

** AdieUj faithless one 1 ” cried Ponette, and 
went off without more ado. 

She was bored ^stiff between sleepy 
Rai^m and the. furious Plombino, wha now 
that Mt^tique hsu) given them the ^p began to 
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talk their everlasting shop again. In her opinion 
little Lerbier was certainly off her head. There 
was nothing to be hoped for from such an idiot I 
Turning up her nose at millions when she only 
had to put out her hand for them, and nothing 
to give in exchange 1 . . . Preferring that half¬ 
savage, red-headed creature to the baron \ 

The three of them walked disapprovingly past 
the table, while Boisselot stopped dead in his 
conversation as they filed by. . . . ^Whcn die 
last of them, Plombino, widi his shoulders 
hunched as though they perpetually carried a 
sack, had disappeared through the swing-doors, 
Monique called out gaily : 

“ Bon voyage! ’* 

Boisselot teased her : 

“.What about the fat one . . . the hippo¬ 
potamus as you call him? He looks as though' 
he’d got it badly I “ 

“ Poor man ! “ 

In a few words she related Plombino’s un- 
happy passion, and how at the price of working 
for him she had made of him one of the most 
important subscribers to the Kansen Committee : 
** The Baron is a philanthropist 1 *' ^e concluded 
sarcastically; “don’t make fun of him* I’’ 

“ Baron? ** cried Boisselot, in feigned as-< 
tonishment. . • . “ Baron? what’s that? *’ 

The only baron of his acquaintance, because 
he had eaten some one day, was a baron of 
beef . « . the baron of Plombino struck him 
as less appetising. 

She laughed. She, too, thought such sham 
titles ridiculous, meaningless in every way . save 
to the stupidest vanity. Clap-trap exploited by 
the cunniz^, ifdio spe<^ated m the folly of their 
countrymen and lined their pockets thereby. . .. 

“ And to thmk/* jeered Boisselof;, *^that there 
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was once a night of the 4th August ! Revolution, 
where art thou? ” 

Suddenly they noticed' that the cafd was 
empty. The waiters were beginning to pile 
the chairs on the tables. 

“One o’clock/’ said Monique, looking at the 
time, “already! . . .” 

“ So it is,*’ replied Boisselot. “ How the time 
has passed 1 “ 

Outside on the pavement, at the comer of 
the. Opera, he was awkwardly preparing to say 
good-bye. She was about to hail a taxi, when 
he asked': 

“ Where do you live? It’s important, be¬ 
cause of the district.’’ 

“ Rue de la Boetie, of course I *’ 

He gmmbled : 

“ You surely needn’t have your rooms in the 
same place as your shop t ’’ 

She smiled—^without knowing why—as she 
thought of her little place at Montmartre, and 
answered : 

“Why, certainly. And I hope one day you 
will give me the pleasure of lunching wi& me 
and our friend Vignabos. . . .*’ 

He stood still, flattered, thinking to himself: 
“ In spite of her celebrity, she was not 
commonplace . . . simple, too. All things con¬ 
sidered, yes, he would like to see her again.**' 
He took the hand she held out and pressed it 
warmly. As he shut the cab-door, ^e threw 
back to him : 

‘-That’s settled, then? . . .. Ah I what’s your 
address? ’’ 

“ 27 Rue de Vaugirard.” 

** An revoir, I w 3 l drop you a line. . . 

As the taxi started* she looked out at the 
sturdy figure walking slowly away :* 

' -Rather nice . . . this Boisselot/* 



PART THREE 


CHAPTER I 


After their evening at the Nafwlitain, three or 
four meetings sufficed ; the first faint hues of 
the dawn of desire rose between them, and 
quickly flamed into full sunrise. 

First there was the lunch with M. Vignabos, 
in the charming mezzanine of the Rue de la 
Boetie. In the quiet elegance of these sur¬ 
roundings, where the smallest details reflected 
her personality and taste, Monique showed her¬ 
self in a new light to the eyes of Boisselot. A 
kind of. modem fairy in the palace of her 
imagination. 

Not only the surly writer under the 

influence of her grace and physical charm, and 
this all the more because he did not wish the 


fact to be apparent: bom, as he was, of humble 
parents, his first years passed in the Bohemian 
raggedness of Montmartre and the studios of 
Montparnasse had left him with an unsatisfied 
craving for the refinements of life, and Monique 
had impressed him' by all' the novelty and 
appreciable charm embodied in her luxurious 
way of life. 

But at the same time she had completed her 
conquest by the keenness of her intelligence and 
also by her culture, the extent of which revealed' 
itself in the course of their conversations. . . . 


Although R4gis Boisselot consider^ any 

198 
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woman's intelligence sufficient provided she 'was 
beautiful and capable of passion, and that he 
even had a secret prejudice against women who 
concerned themselves with other thkigs, he had 
found in Monique’s individuality yet another 
charm. . . . The fact that she had a profession 
different from his own, and was successful at it, 
had from the first placed their friendship on an 
equal footing, which led the way to mutual 
understanding. As a decorator, she amused him, 
as much, no doubt, as she wo^d have annoyed! 
him had she been a writer. . . . 

Thus, respecting her as an equal, meeting 
her on a level where their respective develop¬ 
ments were not in oppositbn, Boisselot was 
immediately accepted as a friend, and quickly 
became R^gis the chumi. She had opened her 
heart, laid it bare before him. Soon he knew all 
there was to know, and his pity gave birth to love. 

They had not been on these terms for a week, 
when one evening—having dined in the Avenue 
Frochot with the painter Rignac, he was walking 
home with her as usual—the inevitable happened. 

There was no need for him to tell her she 
attracted him . . . and how strongly. His 
silence and sudden flushes spoke so plainly that 
Monique—herself moved by this unexpected 
affection which had grown so quickly—had been 
drawn to him by what she realised more and 
more lay beneath the rough exterior : a clean 
mind and a tender heart. . . . She called him 
sweetly : “ My bear I ” To herself she said': 

He’s only a child 1" And she smiled as she 
thought of his mamly strength. . . . 

That evening, as they were going down the 
Rue Pigalle and passed by the shuttered windows 
qf her rooms, Monique instinctivel)^ slackened 
speed. He knew that somewhere in the neigh- 
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bourhood she had a little place of her ovm^ 
given over to her vice: smoking. ... In 
Boisselot’s eyes, this was Monique’s only fault, 
the fault that degrades because it brutsdises. 
For the rest, the freedom of her morals did not 
interest him. . . . That was her own affair I 
As a matter of fact, having begun to hope for 
some benefit to himself therefrom, he rather 
approved of it. . . . 

Seeing her glance at the ground-floor, he 
guessed at once, and said with a harlsh laugh: 

“Aha I it’s there, is it?*’ 

He was tormented by the desire to stop andi 
an equal desire to flee. Opium, and all that 
it brought in artificial excitement and cold¬ 
blooded debauch, were repugnant to him; they 
struck him as a poor thing, an impotent form 
of amusemient compared with the mating of man 
and woman in their beauty and health. He 
hesitated, motionless. His feet felt heavy as lead. 

Neither spoke a word. They looked guiltily 
at each other. And suddenly he was following 
her like a dog. But when he entered the great 
room where the shaded lamp gave a crypt-like 
light, when he smelt the bitter stench of stale 
drugs, Boisselot’s gloom returned, and he felt 
his secret grievance prevailing over his desire. 

“ It’s like a tomb,’’ he grumbled, pointing to 
the black curtains broidered in wreadis of gold! 
and the divan that looked like a huge fimeral 
bier, with the tray beside it filled with votive 
accessories. 

It had been her wish to prove to him the 
benefits of her imagined philtre: ** One little 
pipe! Only one I . . But he refused the 
kimono she offered hhn v^ile she hers€^ 
changed ^^r clothes behind the high lacquer 
screen. And yet he sniffed the per£me of tim 
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flimsy gannent that lay like a relic over the back 
of a low chair. . . . How many men and' 
women had already used it? . . . He could 
not make up his mind whether the thought dis-^ 
gusted or excited him; at last he decided it was 
disgust, and inwardly raging, threw himself into 
an armchair to wait for Monique. 

She came out, clad in a plum-coloured robe on: 
which white ibises pecked at roses. But all he 
could see was the supple play of her body under 
the clinging material. Silently he watched her 
methodical movements, accomplished with a 
gravity that irritated him. He hated Monique, 
her absent air, the fixed, unearthly expression 
on her impassive face as she slowly drew in the 
smoke of her first pipe. 

She threw herself back with such a strange 
expression of ecstasy that he imagined he saw the 
wanton array of all her past loves flash through 
her enraptured eyes. A dull hatred rose within 
him, and burst forth when she amiably began 
to cook another pellet so that he might taste. 

He snatched the needle roughly from her 
hand and threw it on the tray, which he knocked 
over with an angry blow, sending it rolling into 
the middle of the room*. The pipes were 
scattered, the lamp went out. 

She had just time to murmur: iWhat are 
you doing? ” 

He was standing over her, showering stac¬ 
cato abuse : “ You madwonrm' I Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? Do you take me for one 
of your dirty lickspittles? ...” But heedless 
of the outrage, almost hat>py at his daring, in 
which she read more desire than indiguatioil, 
she simply laid her hand over his mouth. ' 

• 

Rdgis had no need to say anything the 
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following day to induce her to make a clean 
sweep of all unpleasant niemories. 

** Suppose we take Kignac's house 4t Rozeuil 
on the Oise? We could go there for a fort¬ 
night. . . . Claire doesn’t ^ need me, she can 
manage everything without me, and it would be 
a quiet place for you to correct the proofs of 
your next book.” 

“ Good enough I ” 

No sooner said than done. Monique carried 
off her ” Bear ", after many private instructions 
to Mile Tcherbalief. Especially had she pointed 
out to her that ” he must not suspect any¬ 
thing ! ” 

Her bear I Since the previous evening she 
gave to the name a multiple sense, both 
possessive and grateful. She felt almost a new 
being. The suddenness of the attack had so 
overcome the old despondent, dreamy Monique, 
that in being vanquished she had touched firm 
ground. 

The ice-maiden was in love. She loved a 
proud, healthy, decent man. She loved mentally 
as w^ as physically. Her foot rested on the 
solid earth once more . . . love, the only 
fruitful soil in life ! 

The fortnight they spent at Rozeuil was a 
sheer delight. The little low-lying house, buried 
in the meadows beneath high poplar trees ... 
the cottage garden, well hidden behhid thick. 
hedges . . . the river-side, where it was so good 
to lie side by side and dream away the after¬ 
noons . . . the green-banked Oise, coming right; 
up to the landing-stage ... the trips m the 
little sailing-boat among the tiny islands, 
wrapped in green freshness in the mornings and 
in warm blue at night . . . night, when» even 
more than by day, they revelled in the delight 
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of their solitude. . . . And above, like a magic 
cloak from dusk ^1 dawn, the friendly^light of 
the moon . . . an enormous, golden moon . . . 
a honeymoon. 

By dint of much kissing, caressing, and 
humouring, the beat had now become a lamb. 
Once in the country, in the crucible of nature, 
Monique in playing the shepherdess had become 
a child again, full of a child's enjoyment. 
Lunches at the inn, little dinners at home '*, 
miraculous catches, where the bag consisted of 
an old shoe fished up by him or a water-weed 
by her . . . the games left behind by Rignac, 
croquet and badminton, ever3rthing and nothing 
was a marvel, a discovery. Each hour revealed 
them a little more to each other. 

Then, when they returned, she had been as 
delighted as a child with the surprise which 
with Claire’s help she had planned for R^gis, 
who was like a bear with a sore head since the 
return to Paris and their enforced separation. 
He lived with his mother in a small flat. 
Where could they meet again? 

He disliked the idea of taking lodgings, and 
still more the ground-floor smoking-room, that 
had vdtnessed a past which—infatuated more 
than he knew—he could never think of without 
loathing and resentment. The “crypt-flat”? 
No, thanks 1 

As for the mezzanine of the Rue de la Bo^tie, 
where she boldly proposed he should take up 
his abode with her, it would have made the ' 
affair too public to be pleasant. Poor though ^ 
he was, he did not intend to live in the house 
of his mistress. 

Thus it was not without g^i^owls that on the 
very evening of their return he allowed himself 
to be led once more to the Rue Pigllle. After 
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that^ they would think things over and see what 
could be done. ... He allowed himself to be 
persuaded^ unable to overcome his longing to 
be continually with her. Monique laughed 
to herself as she thought of the surprise that 
awaited him. 

When they had passed through the little hall, 
which had been completely transformed> into 
the big room, where not a trace remained of 
the former ** Chinese nocturne *' decoration, he 
could not keep back his astonishment: 

** Why, it*s wonderful I Then you’ve been 
able to take another room? Are there two 
ground-floor flats? ” 

“No, it’s the same, only Claire altered it 
according to my instructions. You like it? . . 

Flattered, he gazed at the transformation 
which the fairy had accomplished with one wave 
of her wand, and for him. It was a dean 
sweep of all the old associations. Silence im¬ 
posed on the evil whisperings of those black 
hours to which, in spite of himself, his mania 
for prying into the past was only too prone 
to listen. In this delicate action of Monique’s 
he saw a preventive submission on her part, 
a desire for spontaneous and complete forgetful¬ 
ness. . . . She was exorcising the ghost. . . . 

“ Put it out of your minds I ” the waUa 
seemed to say, with their brown ochre hangings, 
the colour of the sails of a Ashing smack. 
Pictures by Rignac and Marquet hung against 
them, their Mediterranean skies standing out on 
the orange background. ** Here one loves ahd 
forgets ’* said the narrow divan for two, smd the 
deep chairs covered with blue velvet, the low 
tables covered with favourite books, the flower¬ 
decked shelves. In a delft jar some Maryland 
awaited th% Angers of the master, and an onyat 
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bowl held a collection of short pipes for him 
to choose from. ... 

Bear though he had been, and still was at 
bottom, his heart was deeply touched. After 
all, what business was it of his to set up as a 
critic of acts that only concertied herself? It 
was not for him to judge Monique^s past. 
Common sense urged him to make the mtost of 
the present. . . . 

He drew her to him and pressed' a long 
kiss upon her eyelids, curved like petals over 
her closed eyes. Her surrender shone radiant 
in her face. He looked at her triumphiantly. 
The pink petals unclosed, her eyes darted 
appealing fire at her lover. A prayer, a hope 1 
... A supreme prayer, an infihite hope I . . . 
iWith all her soul, Monique aspired to be worthy 
of him. 

She had given herself for all time : so she 
thought at this moment, when everything sym-i 
bolised a new life, sang the hymn of her 
transfiguration. And the gift was made more 
solemn by that which they both felt without their 
speaking it, the irresistible magnetism that was 
drawing them together. 

Boisselot leant over Monique and watched 
her sleeping. To him she seemed complex, 
and he longed for the power to read with his 
eyes the riddle that lay hidden in the mysterious 
depths of her being. 

iWith aims crossed under her head^ she was 
breathing regularly, her face like a fresh' rose 
framed in the copper-coloured mass of her hair. 
Under the influence of his watching eyes she 
smwly became aivake, saw the thoughtful face 
above her, and smiled. The sunlight was 
gleaming through the closed curtams, br^t- 
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ening to a softer tint the dark blue of the velvet 
hangmgs, where a sunbeam dusted them with 
gold. 

iWhat glorious sunlight ! ” she murmured, 
putting her cool arm round his sturdy neck and 
drawing his beloved lips to hers. 

Then, lazily pushing him away, she said : 

You were spying on me, you wretch I ** 

** I was admiring you.” 

His answer was so spontaneous and sincere, 
his tone so fervent, that she felt the wordls glide 
over her like a caress. Then, with an dhsh 
movement, she dung her arms round him and 
hid her curly head on his strong chest. 

They enjoyed the perfect hour in silence, she 
without a thought save of rest in her lover's 
arms and of the water-lilies at Rozeuil against 
whose broad leaves their oars had brushed but 
yesterday : like them, Monique let herself be 
borne along on the sunlit stream. . . . 

Rapturously he inhaled the perfume of her 
aureole hair. She raised her eyes, begging for 
answer to her mute question : ” Do you love 
me? '* But all he said was : 

“Why don't you let your hair grow again 
without dyeing it? The real colour at the roots 
is delicious.” • 

” I will, if you prefer it.” 

He contented himself with her promise. If 
he had said all his thought, he would have 
insisted that besides giving up henna she should 
alter her page-like coiffure. A woman ciughf 
to have long hair. . . . 

He was ,a bourgeois, for all his unccHiventional 
appearance, and apt to be shocked,-^by un«» 
important details of the kind . To him they were 
symbols of an independence about whidi ;he 
often enjoyed teasing MomquOj without cazfng 
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to admit the feeling that prompted such round¬ 
about reproaches. 

Jealous . . . why? That would have been 
too foolish 1 What had brought them together, 
if not mutual understanding of each other’s 
whims and emotions? . . . Before giving him 
her love, while as yet they were but friend^, 
had she not loyally confessed all her adventures 
to him as to a trusted brother? . . . 

They had taken one another, knowing all 
there was to know . . , freely, joyfully. . . . 
Jealous, now? By what right? He was not a 
brute, hang it I . . . Before he met Monique 
he had never known the rapture of a lasting 
love that was shared. Inordinately and even 
violently outspoken, he had not been able to 
keep those who might otherwise have remained 
faithful to his undeniable talent—and even more, 
to his vigorous manhood—had he not driven 
them off, one after the other, by his tactless 
tyranny. ... 

None, be it said, had conquered him more 
rapidly or more completely than this “ con¬ 
found^ girl”, who filled him with as much 
wonder after three months of possession as on 
the first day. 

She raised her head and shook out her thick 
curls. She had so much hair, although it only 
reached the nape of her neck, that had she 
wished she could have gathered it into a 
knot. 

*'iWhen all’s said and done,” she remarked, 
**yQU don’t like the way 1 do my hair? ;Nlow 
tdd the truth ! ” ' t 

” It suits you very well.” 

“But . . 

. He confessed : ' ^ 

“ iWeB then, 1 don’t. ... It makes you look 
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like a boy, and all the *iest of you is so' 
different. . . i 

“Does that shock you? “ ’ 

“ No . . . yes ... it shocks me as being 
a want of harmony. VoUd tout.'" 

She smiled without making any reply. • 

“iWhat makes you smile? “ ■ 

Nothing.” 

He sat up, and remarked : * 

” What are you thinking? Tm not fool 
enough to find fault because Monique Lerbier 
has a style of her own, even if it is masculine 
... if that sort of thing pleases her.” 

She twitted him : 

“ Oh, yes you are I You are a cave man.> 
Here’s the proof I ” and she pointed to his 
hairy wrists. 

^ I’m obviously not a matinee idol,” he 
admitted. 

“Tyrant, what does it matter how I db my 
hair, as long as it suits me? ” 

“It was more suited to the Monique I used 
to know.” 

She grew pale. Suddenly uneasy, he would 
have given anything to take back i^at he had 
said. It was like a stone dropped into a deep, 
well, stirring the muddy bottom beneath the 
glitter of the splash. . . . 

Monique sat up in her turn. She suddenly; 
felt uncomfortable at being there, at his mercy, 
beneath a gaze which involuntarily grew stem 
at the vision summmoned up by this brutal 
reminder. . . . Automatically she drew herself 
away from him. . . . 

He wanted to be forgiven for his tactless 
remark, and went on: 

“ Do yqu imagine that I sh^add worry as I 
do about the smallest things that concern ypft 
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. . . yes, even what other people think of you, 
if I did not love you with my whole heart? ” 

“ There is only one thing that matters to me : 
what yoa thmk of me . . . you. And that 
means the Monique of to-day. She is the only 
one left.” 

He shook his head ; 

”A woman cannot cut herself in two as 
though she were an apple—one half past, and 
the other present. Don’t you see that when 
you love, and the moment you love, the one you 
love forms an inseparable whole. What exists 
cannot be sliced off at a blow from what has 
been. It is because I love only you, and only 
because 1 love you, that I cannot keep myself 
from thinking of what you were before you were 
mme. I loathe that part of you.” 

“ If you loved me as much as you say you 
do, you would not loathe it; you would pity 
me. . . .” 

She got up : he did the same, feeling uneasy 
in his turn at the teelmg that they had once 
more become simply two pitiful human beings, 
tortured by the need of hiding themselves body 
and soul from each other. . . . 

Must they then meet thus like adversaries 
after a truce, when desire was dead? ... He 
was itching to unburdep himself. But he was 
tactful enough to control his tongue. . . . Hurt 
her feelings? No, that would be pure meaimess. 
. . . And the next thing after that would be 
that he would pity her, 

felt his gorge rising with the agonised' 
jealousy which he suffered even at the sight 
of the new-painted walls of this dainty room 
where they had just sighed out their happiness. 
The narrow couch disappeared: in* its place 
the funeral bier ^t had been in the 

14 
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smokery, and on which so many others had 
lain dreaming away their lives in drug-rotted 
sleep. ... He moved silently towards the door^ 
with no desire to linger. He was in a hurry 
to be alone again, to control his riotous 
thoughts. . . . 

She guessed at the tragedy that had been 
working up within him since their fortnight of 
solitude, when their lives had been transplanted 
into the paradise of Rozeuil . . . yes, paradise 1 
Had she then only gained it to lose it thus? 

But her instinct spoke louder than her pride. 
Fear dissolved into tact. He had turned his 
back on her and was putting on his overcoat. 
She put her arms round him, and without 
appearing to notice his sulkiness, tried to turn 
his thoughts elsewhere : 

“Don't forget to tell your publisher he shall 
have the tailpieces for the end of the chapters 
to-morrow. They are being cut and set to-day. 
1 want you to have somediing of me in your 
book. . . .” 

He promised. He was touched, warmed by 
the love that burned beneath the ashes of her 
heart. In spite of himself, however, his secret 
obsession only showed it him as a bumt-out 
hearth, blackened by all the fires that had gone 
before. Blinded by his man's greed of 
possession, he did not realise how a love like 
Monique's consumes aU dross, in one single 
devouring flame that leaves no trace behind. 

As far as she was concerned, from the hour 
when, having known R^gis, she had chosen "him, 
nothing remained, either pleasure or pain, of 
what she had felt for others. She had gone 
forth from Rozeuil a happy Monique who, 
knowing the price of happiness, meant to keep it. 

Another woman ... 



CHAPTER II 


The days« the weeks passed by. 

They had bought a second-hand car. They 
enjoyed the excitement of sudden departures, 
of escaping from themselves into the breadth of 
open country. She would have liked a bigger, 
faster car. But he insisted on paying his fair 
share, and would not agree to tl^t: having to 
let her drive annoyed him quite enough as it 
was. 

Short-sighted and absent-minded, he had 
resigned himself to seeing her at the wheel. 
A few lessons had made a good driver of her 
and a conscientious mechanic of him. An 
inferior r61e, and although, pipe in mouth, he 
was the first to make fun of it, it deeply 
mortified him without her guessing it. 

Monique felt more and more how, now that 
the physical side was satisfied, they could have 
lived together in perfect community of thought. 
He was such a simple-hearted comrade. He 
had such high ideals with regard to people and 
things. He was compassionate, despite his out-* 
breaks of wrath. . . . She realised that behind 
his antagonistic attitude was the softness of a 
really tender heart. 

Even their first differences—the moroseness 
that transformed him into a savage as soon as 
anything awakened his jealousy—were not these 
exdusive, touching, almost flatterli^« proofs of 
affecticm? 

811 
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Whenever she had suffered the implied 
grievance of his silences^ the reproach of his 
allusions, all his irritating pin-pricks, she would 
persuade herself : “ How he loves me I ” 

At one time she even thought that it would 
be sweet to bind their lives more closely together. 
Suppose he were to take rooms where she could 
be more often with him? He could go and lunch 
every day with old Mme Boisselot. . . . But 
at her age, he was afraid of leaving the frail 
old lady even for part of the time. 

Monique was ill-satisfied with this twofold 
existence, perpetually thwarted and harassed by 
her business engagements, and stiU more by 
the fact that R^gis felt he could not sacrifice 
his mother by taking rooms of his own. 

Except for the nights when they met at the 
Rue Pigalle, their meetings were precarious and 
brief; and in consequence the longing that 
possessed them to be together, instead of 
diminishing, grew daily stronger. A bitter, 
tortured longing. 

Like boundaries ever closing in, the ex- 
smokery, redecorated in vain, constrained their 
love to a fatal retrospection, ceaselessly forced 
their thoughts, already inclined towards distrust, 
towards involuntary hostility. She began to 
alter her tone towards him. 

This want of harmony, which she could no 
longer, prevent, was beginning to irritate her,. 
She blamed him for it. She kept saying to 
him : ** The past is past. Neither you nor I 
can help that. . . . Since I love you, wbdi can 
it matter to you? ”... He would agree, con¬ 
fess how ridiculous it was, and almost at once 
return to the charge. 

^ He w^ constantly urged by a somewhat 
diseased curio^ty to pry. Not being able to 
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exercise it on the present^ he was obsessed 
with a continual desire to dig up past memories. 
The most painful of all these was the memory 
of Peer Rys. 

R^gis had torn up the book of Samain's 
poems and thrown it on the fire, unable to 
forgive the “ Jardin de VInfante ’* its sprig of 
dried lavender, still redolent of the old love. 

Not content with hating those whom he knew, 
to have loved Monique, he tried to find out all 
the names of the others who had possessed her. 
In vain did he feel that he was now the master. 
He could not bear the thought that she had 
thrilled to other kisses. 

Visions from which common sense counselled 
him to turn away now assailed him on every 
side. They pursued him, peopled with aU 
manner of faces, real and imaginary. They rose 
before him, in tableaux-vivants full of a wanton¬ 
ness which, while torturing him, exasperated his 
desire. 

But she, with a deep consciousness of aU that 
might preserve their love, opposed—too late I— 
a ^termined silence and distracting sweetness to 
these maniacal inquisitions. 

She sought new settings for their passion. 
They knew the delights of little unexpected trips, 
and, fleeing the luxurious vulgarity of the cara¬ 
vanserai, took refuge in charming country inns 
and provincial hotels. But when their arms un¬ 
clasped, she always read in the anxious eyes the 
thought which had now become an obsession, 

At the end of six months a great sorrow struck 
h^. His mother died; a melancholy truce, in 
which Monique proved herself of re^ comfort 
to him. And now they would be able to realise 
the project she had cherished at the start, to 
bdong more completely to each other, in the 
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warmth of a nest where nothing could remind 
them of former days. 

They amused themselves by renovating the 
little dat, putting in check curtains, bright- 
coloured shdves and rustic pottery. She herself 
had a great tidying up of his books, and found 
a gigantic piece of furniture in light oak that 
had come from a Normandy farnt, very slightly 
worm-eaten in spite of its three hundi^ years, 
which she arranged for him as a work table. 

Every night she came there to dine and sleep. 
She went away again at eleven o’clock. He 
lunched alone, and went on with his work— 
a sequel to Les Caeurs Sinckres, entitled 
Possession? . . . for he was one of those 
writers with less imagination than observation, 
who cannot help describing themselves in all 
their books. 

For some time Monique breathed freely. 
Under Boisselot’s influence she had resumed her 
own work in the first ^ys of their liaison, for 
he looked upon it as a counter-irritant to all 
the dangerous temptations to which the old 
accustomed round of acquaintances and habits 
might expose her, in the hours when she was 
away from him. 

She had resumed the management of her busi¬ 
ness-keeping Mile Tcherbalief, and taking her 
still more closely into her confidence. At the 
same time she had made her a present of her 
old bachelor rooms and everything they con¬ 
tained. Let them never be spoken of again I 
. . . The way in which ** A^e Claire ” *had 
carried out the decoration and furnishing of 
Plombino’s mansion had put her in the first 
flight: so much so that, having accepted the 
attentions ci the discomfited Baron, she, no^ef, 
disposed of his surplus capital. Still, she was 
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grateful to Monique for having thus crowned 
her good*fortune, and the Russian preferred to 
remain as second-in-command, with no risks to 
run, in a business where in actual fact she was 
chief. 

Leaving the general management of the place 
to her, Monique had been delighted to take up 
her brushes and pencils again. . . . Only a 
partial rehabilitation of her personality, but 
sufficient to make the selfish calculations of Rdgis 
yield the contrary result to what he expected. 
Plunging anew into the health-giving current of 
work, Monique drew from it a proportionate 
access of strength, emerging as from a bath, 
clear-sighted and clear-headed. After the 
physical explosion she was recovering, little by 
little, her moral health. 

Her work, which her lover had loofked upon 
only as a means of preserving while still keep¬ 
ing to himself his dictatorship, gave back to 
the mind he had wished to subdue the conscious¬ 
ness of its own value : a feeling from which, 
as she emerged from her subjection, Monique 
drew comfort and exaltation. 

She was less patient of the despotism which 
R^gis involuntarily abused. Rebellion stirred 
within her each time he forced her to tread once 
more the desert shores from which he himself 
had rescued her. 

For now everything served as a pretext for 
his tactless remarks. . . . The most puerile 
incidents unchained the wild beast that crouched 
beqeath the civilised man. Scenes more and 
more painful followed one pother, each time 
succeeded by passionate forgiveness. Howeyer, 
none so far had been as violent as ^he one 
caused, as luck would have it, by the unexpected 
T^ppearance of the ** Nude Dancef 
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It was at a gala performance, organised by 
Ginette Hutier in aid of the Society for the 
Relief of Wounded Soldiers ” whose hospital^, 
after six years, found itself in need of funds. 
The poor devils took so long in dying. 

At the last moment Peer Rys had been added 
to the programme. Alex Marly, who as manager 
announced the addition, made Monique start as 
much as R6gis. Amid the general murmur of 
approval, which ended in applause, he leaned 
over her, stabbing her with his eyes : 

“ Are you happy now? ’* 

“ You’re mad I ” 

Never before had she so much regretted the 
confidences made to him in the first days of their 
friendship, before the thunder-clap of desire 
attained. Without waiting for the curtain to rise, 
he rose from his seat, requesting her to follow^ 
Hurt, she refused to do so. 

But when she saw. him walk resolutely to the 
door nearest their seats, she gave in. He was 
unhappy because of her. And though his un¬ 
happiness was unjustified, it touched her, because 
she loved him still, almost as keenly as during 
the happy days at Rozeuil. 

Not a word passed between them in the taxi 
that took them home. Huddled in opposite 
comers, they each toiled back up the mountain 
of their own thoughts, gamering a whole harvest 
of bitterness against each other in the process. 
Yet when they were in their little room, and he 
resentfully watched her as she threw off her 
cloak, emerging bare-armed and bare-ne<^ed 
from her shimmering gown, she could bear his 
insulting silence no longer. She went over to 
him, conciliatory: 

Chiri, I cannot find it in my heart to be 
ai^^ry with*you while you are unhappy. ... I 
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am eren more miserable than you are . However 
much you may hurt me without reason^ you must 
see that I am suffering with you, and all because 
of the misery you make for yourself.. * . .** 

He pushed her away roughly ; 

“ Of course it was I, wasn’t it, who lived with 
Peer Rys? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“ iWas it worth while writing Les Cceurs 
Sine hes to reproach me to-day for my frank¬ 
ness? Before I gave myself to you, didn’t I 
have the honesty to tell you all the sad truth of 
my hfe? ” 

‘‘ I never ask^ you to.** 

“ R^gis I It cannot be you speaking I . . . 
Then you would rather I had never told you 
those things which my love and my confidence 
in you prompted me to tell, and which you abuse 
to-day to torture us both? . . Are you forget¬ 
ting that it was that very impulse which brought 
us together? Would you rather I had remained 
silent, and that we had loved as we did—for that, 
too, was ordained—but remaining hidden from 
each other? ** 

“ Perhaps.** 

“ No, no ! Neither you nor I could have 
endured that I . . > or if we did, it would not 
have been our true selves, and we should never 
truly have loved. It is impossible for two people 
to hide anything from each other when they 
love 1 And can they love, truly, without knowing 
one another, absolutely and entirely? ** 

“J^o.** 

** Can you imagine me lying when you 
questioned me, at the risk of being found out 
<me day? .. . . For now you do question me.** 
“ I caimot help myself.*’ 

** Yes, and that is why I was righf in telling 
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you everything. Think ! a little sooner or a little 
later you would hav^^ had to know. ... It 
would not have made you any the less unhappy." 

"That’s true." 

" You reproach me because I owned up. 
What would you say if I had lied? " 

" I know. And yet I . . 

"And yet what? You would have had me 
answer your questions with false assurances? 
Perjure myself? ... for you would not have 
been satisfied with my simple words, you would 
have made me swear I was speaking the truth I 
Mon chiri, mon chiri, can’t you feel that your 
love has consumed, has destroyed all that? . . . 
that I am only happy because I know we have 
told the truth? Because only truth can blot 
out, can redeem, only truth is beautiful and 
good I . . ." 

He sat with bent head, in gloomy silence. 
She put her arm round his shoulders : 

"Aren’t you ashamed of being unkind and 
unjust? Look at me, if you love me." 

He looked at her despairingly, and murmured : 

" You know I do I Should I hate those who 
had been before me if I did not love you? 
Solely I Absolutely I " 

" I love you, too, solely and absolutely i " she 
exclaimed. "What would you say now if I 
were to torture you with questions about your 
mistresses? For you had other loves before 
me." 

He stared at her with an expression that froze 
her heart as he said sternly: e 

" That has nothing to do with it 1" 

“ What do you mean? " 

He turned his back and began to undress, 
whistling as he did so. She cried out in¬ 
dignantly^ 
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“ Nothing to do with it? Explain yourself I ** 

He took off his waistcoat, and remarked 
stubbornly : 

“ It would take too long.** 

** If you had picked me up in the gutter, you 
couldn't treat me worse than you do 1 ** she 
exclaimed. 

“ No. If you had been a poor devil who 
plies her trade because it is the only one Society 
has taught her, 1 should certainly not speak 
to you like this. No man wants to marry a 
prostitute.’* 

She made a movement of surprise. But he 
went on : 

** A man wants that kind of woman in the 
same way that he wants food, or a book to skim 
through. He takes her as he iinds her. And 
suppose by chance he begins to care for her 
. . . and why shouldn’t he? . . . he’d have to 
be a lunatic to feel jealous of the lovers she has 
had, simply because she couldn’t avoid it. In 
the first place, he doesn’t know who they are. 
She, probably, does not remember. There are 
so many of them I A crowd is anonymous. . . . 
But you .. . . yoii 1 . . .” 

She listened sorrowfully. 

“ What forced you to give yourself, like a 
madwoman, to the first comer? ... To fall 
in love with a born fool like your Nude Dancer, 
because of his pretty mug? . , . Without men¬ 
tioning the others, those you were brazen enough 
to n^e to me; and those you were ashamed to 
spea& of, because you felt it was such dirty linen 
you had better put it in a drawer and turn the 
key on it I . . 

She put her hands over her face to hide its 
burning. He went on shouting : • 

. ** You had no right I You ought to have 
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remembered that some- day you might meet a 
decent, downright fellow like me. . . . That you 
might come to love him, and that by making a 
strumpet of yourself—worse than a strumpet, for 
by birth and education you were privileged—you 
would cause his unhappiness and your own 1" 

She made no answer. She was striving to 
pick out what rang false and what true. Some 
of his words cut her to the raw, because they 
struck regrets that still smarted. Others hurt 
her still more, for they seemed so undeserved. 
At last she said : 

“ Don’t let us discuss me any more, as you 
will only see what I was before everything, and 
before I knew you . . . unfortunate creature 
that I was 1 And now that you have begun to 
speak plainly, do so to the end i ” 

“Go on 1 *’ 

“ You said just now that a man does not want 
to marry anyone who has had other loves. . . . 
•We’ll admit that much I Although, as a matter 
of fact, it is done every day. What about a 
widow, or a divorciel . . . Answer me that.” 

He foresaw, her line of argument, and 
muttered : 

“ That depends I “ 

“ That won’t do I It is not like you to evade 
the point. Answer. ... If you loved a widow 
or a divorced woman as you love me, would you 
marry her? “ 

“You are neither divorced nor a widow. If 
you begin with * ifs all reasoning becomes 
futile.” 

“ I tell you 1 am not speaking of myself now. 
What about a widow or a divorced woman who 
had led the life I have, and about whom you 
knew nothing except that you loved her;} wouM 
you marry her? ” 
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“Most certainly I would. . . 

" Then I don’t understand what you are 
driving at.” 

They were facing each other, eyes gazing into 
eyes as though they were mirrors. He added : 

“ A widow or a divorcee has generally accom¬ 
plished her destiny. She has obeyed the law.” 

“ What law? ” 

He anticipated her laugh, and cut in hurriedly : 

“ The law I The law of mankind, and of 
nature.” 

She burst into mocking laughter. 

” I told you you were a cave-man I . , . the 
cave-man with his thirst for the virgin. . . . 
Go and talk to modem girls about that sort of 
thing 1 ‘ Run girls, run I The wild man’s after 
you I * You’re out of date, Rdgis I Ah I, now 
we know I The husband and owner I The 
supreme lord and master I ” 

He seized her arm : 

“ No ! But the one who, whether he be 
husband or lover, brands you so deeply that even 
in the arms of another you are still his creature, 
his thing! ” 

“ Ah, yes, of course I Impregnation I The 
child of the second marriage resembling the first 
husband 1 Fairy-tales 1 In any case, you know, 
I .. . .' I No, R4gis, don’t worry, I wouldn’t 
ever marry you 1 Even if you implored me to I 
. . . And as for children, if 1 had to have any, 
1 should not want them to be like you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Sike made a gesture of weariness : 

^ Besides, what’s the good of discussing these 
things? It’s all such an individual matter 1 
There are mothers who have never known what 
love b... A woman only wakens to life after 
she knows what passion is/' * 
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He sneered : 

“ Peer Rys ! ” 

*' Have I ever said that passion was the only 
thing in life? Does not my life give the lie to 
that? One can only know happiness when one 
loves, body and soul.” 

He turned away his head. She sighed ; 

” It is you who taught me that, Rdgis ! One 
can only be happy on those conditions ... or 
rather one ought to be happy. . . .” 

They were standing side by side, motionless. 
Her heart smote her, and she went nearer to 
him. Then she saw there were tears in his eyes, 
and she felt touched. 

** Why torment ourselves so? There is nothing 
so degrading as petty grief. And it is so 
useless.” 

” It is impossible to reason when one is un¬ 
happy.” 

He felt ashamed and threw himself at her 
feet: 

” Forgive me, I am a brute I ” 

She laid a hand on his head, looking at him 
with more pity than love. With one bound he 
leapt up and seized her. . . . How many times 
had their former quarrels finished thus, clasped 
in each other’s arms. But this time Monique 
said firmly : 

” No, R6gis ! You must leave me now. You 
have broken a bond between us. . . . To¬ 
morrow. . . . When we are both calmer, when, 
you have . . .” 

But once again his will prevailed. Sh^ re¬ 
sisted, and gave in against her own. And yi^heii 
their fury of forgiveness was at an end, a great 
sadness came over them both. They did not 
sleep till the morning, their arms around eac^/ 
other, but*their thoughts far sq>ai:t. 
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From that time onward Monique knew no 
peace. She thought sadly of the quiet hours of 
their love^ when all was like to the sheet of 
sunny water with its flowers of forgetfulness. 
The heaven of Rozeuil from which some demon 
had banished them. . . . Yes, the demon that 
possessed R^gis completely now, that had seized 
and hypnotised him. He did not even attempt 
to argue, and no longer even attempted to 
conquer his jealousy. It overflowed from the 
past into the present, poisoning everything it 
touched. 

Unexpected as was the reverse, and bitter 
as was the blow to her pride at having found 
but another kind of serfdom in a relationship 
that had promised complete freedom, Monique 
clung to him with all the force of physical habit, 
with all the remorse caused by her mistake. . . . 
Perhaps he would get over it. The worst 
diseases are cured in course of time. All that 
was good and intelligent in R^gis would end by 
lessening, perhaps even by exterminating the 
poison that was in him. ... 

Love and pride therefore agreed in counselling 
patience. Fearful lest she should aggravate his 
mania, which was now prone to suspect every¬ 
thing, she consented to be with him almost 
always. . . . She gave up most of her friends 
and occupations. She let herself be monopolised 
a little more every day. 

He implanted himseft as sovereign lord, rele¬ 
gating her to the steps of the throne. She was 
the ^ardian angel of his work. She went out 
with him when he wainted to go. She saw no 
friends but his, a few artists, some advanced 
writers, btit rarely Vignabos, since the day they 
Imd met Blanchet at his house and thefconvers;^- 
tion between the latter and Boisselot had ended 
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by becoming acrid to a degree. It had been 
enough for Monique to agree with Blanchet. 
R^gis had immediately upheld the contrary 
opinion with angry emphasis. 

In the long run their isolation produced the 
inevitable effect: Monique felt hemmed in as 
though in prison. She changed her tactics, 
^d the apparent peace between them came to 
a sudden end. 

“No I “ she protested resolutely, one day 
that he was trying to stop her from accepting 
an invitation to lunch at Mme Ambrat’s. . . . 
“ Tve refused for two whole months to go to 
Vaucresson. It*s ridiculous I You will end by 
making me quarrel with the whole world." 

“ I was not aware that Mme Ambrat was the 
whole world." 

“ You’ve already made me give up Vignabos, 
and that’s quite enough I ... 1 will not even 
mention the others. ... I gave them up 
willingly for you. There are any amount of 
fools and bores that one can throw overboard, 
like so much ballast. . . . Yes, I know what 
you are going to say 1 I always know what you 
are going to say 1 ... * The purifying effect 
of isolation \ * , Et cetera! But when it 

comes to Vignabos and Mme Ambrat, that’s 
going too far.” 

He broke in : 

“ And I say it’s not 1 Do you think I don’t 
know why you want to go to. Vaucresson on 
Sunday? " 

“ For a change of air." 

“ Always the same old songi [ ** 

“ Perhaps you are going to be amusing t Go 
on I" 

A knock at the door stopped the words which* 
Monique, ready with her reply, knew before they 
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were spoken. Mad ( he was mad 1 . . . The 
servant, Julia, appeared in the doorway with a 
bandage over one eye. She was a fat, wheezy, 
slovenly creature, with a pitiful face rutted by 
vitriol—a love token I She twisted a corner of 
her apron, and said : 

“ Lunch is ready.** 

They waited, with the hors d'oeuvre before 
them, until they were alone again. Juba at last 
made up her mind to leave the dining-room, 
and slopped out. Her only interest in life 
was to watch the behaviour of her master and 
mistress. She always waited with eager delight 
for quarrelling-time, greedy for the minutest 
details. 

That was her sole recreation. Instinctively 
she always sided with R6gis : a beast of burden, 
a slave to man. Buried in the darkness of her 
underground cell, she was secretly shocked by 
the grace and independence of Monique. . . . 

'* May 1 know now what it is that attracts me 
to Vaucresson? ** 

He hesitated, afraid lest by voicing the doubt 
that ravaged him he should make it a reality. 

** As if you didn*t know I ** 

And mockingly he hummed : “ Journeys end 
in lovers meeting. . . .** 

She looked attentively and compassionately at 
himl What a fool 1 always the first to draw her 
attention to thoughts which but for him would 
never have crossed her mind 1 . . . He could 
not endure her ironic pity, and jeered : 

‘Vaucresson, or the friends* meeting place I 
the real friends, the only friends t . . . What's 
the betting that we shall find ... by chance, 
of course . . . not only the good Vignabos, 
but also the excdllent ..." • 

" Blanchet, were you going to say? ” 

15 
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Mimicking the voice of Max, he exclaimed : 

** Thou hast said 1 ** 

“ Do you know what you are? ’* 

** An idiot, of course I In any case, not blind 1 
Do you think I did not notice the way you were 
carrying on the last time we met him? I say 
we because I don’t know what you may be doing 
when I’m not there 1 ” 

” Rdgis 1 ” 

“ What? It is perfectly true. I am stating 
a fact: I don't know. . . . Voild tout, . . 

“ Do you mean to say you doubt? . . 

“ One should always doubt. Doubt is the only 
certainty I know of. Take care that you don’t 
confirm mine with all this show of indignation.” 

She kept proudly silent. He took advantage 
of it: 

” Do you think I did not see the way you 
looked at each other when I was speaking, and 
your expression whenever he opened his mouth? 
... It would not surprise me if this had been 
going on for some time ! . . .” 

Julia came in again, carrying an unpleasant- 
looking beefsteak with potatoes. She put it on 
the table, changed the plates with her fat fingers 
with their black-rimmed nails. Oh, the relativity 
of things i Monique felt more strongly than 
usual the crabbed poverty exhaled by everything 
that surrounded R^gis; the narrow souls, the 
prison-like walls. 

Mechanically she carved, and helped him. 
They ate, like two strangers at the same table. 
At last he could contain himself no longe^ and 
pushing back his chair, got up: 

“You dare not deny it? ... I was sure of 
it I” 

He paced nervously up and down like a caged 
beast. 
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"Sit down again/' she begged; "you make 
me feel sick, -^d now listen. I will not stoop 
to attempt convincing you. The whole thing is 
so foolish ... so unworthy of us. . . ." 

" And so, on Sunday? " 

" ,We will go and lunch at Mme Ambrat’s." 

You will go I " 

She repeated gently, but so firmly that he did 
not take up the challenge : 

" We will go. Either you give me this proof 
of understanding—it is the only excuse 1 ask 
of you—or else it’s all over between us; for 
ever.” 

He looked at her like a cat about to spring, 
with wavering, gleaming eyes. Give in? . . . 
Yes, perhaps. . . . So as to spy on them better, 
to find out. . . . She went on : 

“ I’ve no intention of becoming the victim of 
your crotchets. I’m going to do just exactly 
as I please. Without mutual respect, there is 
no lasting love. . . . Are you tired of ours? 
Any one would think so, seeing how hard you 
try to destroy it.” 

He fell back in his chair, burying his face 
in his hands : 

” No, Monique, I love you I Forgive me I 
I shall get better.” 



CHAPTER III 


As they got nearer to Veri^Logis, R4gis began 
to conjure up the vision of Mme Ainbrat's house. 
. . . The wooden bungalow on the edge of the 
Vaucresson forest, the arbour with its circle of 
visitors. . . . Bl^chet, of course ! He frowned, 
lapsing into silence. 

In vain had he sworn to himself to remain 
calm; Monique was right, and it was stupid to 
destroy one’s own happiness like this 1 . . . 
iWhy could he not peacefully enjoy the miracle 
of such a love actually coming into his life? 
Never yet had he found, and never again would 
he find, a being who combined a truer moral 
value with a more seductive beauty. 

Why blame her, whether responsible or not, 
for a past which logically had nothing to do 
with him? Madness. ... Be angry with her 
for her spirit of independence? SmaUness. . . . 
Or for her riches? . . . Here a vague uneasi> 
ness attacked him. He was sensitive to the 
luxury surrounding her, and feeling himself a 
pauper at her side, he was humiliated at her 
escaping in yet another way from the normal— 
the woman subservient, and the man command¬ 
ing. . . . 

“ This way I ” he said to her at the cross¬ 
roads. 

" No, there are the acacias I . . . .We*re on 
the right road.” 

The car shot forward to the regular beat of 
the engine. 
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Wearing A .bSret of scarlet leather, her neck 
bare under het loosened cloak, she was driving 
with attentive decision, looking so prettily boy¬ 
like that R4gis, despite his bad temper, could 
not help admiring her. . . . Yes, after ail, here 
was an altogether new manifestation of feminine 
chaml 1 

Exceptional as yet; but women of the kind 
were multiplying rapidly, and must henceforward 
be reckoned with as equals. ... A conclusion 
which far from satisfying him, fortified his re¬ 
pugnance towards all that he classified under 
that word on which his teeth grated i 

Feminism.” 

“That must be it," said Monique. ‘ 

The car brought up in front of Veri-Logis, 
Through the glass panels of the little white- 
painted door, tucked away under its j)orch of 
ivy from which were falling the last leaves of 
the red and yellow ramblers, they could see 
beyond a grass lawn the low-lying house roofed 
with old tiles. 

“ It*s a dear little place . . . charming I ’ ■ 
exclaimed Monique. The truest wisdom, she 
thought, would be to live like this, near enough 
to Paris to come up when it was necessary^ 
and far enough away to be at home in the pure 
air of the country. 

On the woods around lay the bright serenity 
of the autumn afternoon. The sky was clear 
and mild, its light so pure that one could hardly 
tell whether it were that of winter's dying or the 
rebirth of spring. 

They put up the car in a side path and shut 
the gate behind them. At the soimd of the bell, 
Mme Ambrat appeared on the front-door step, 

.. . She waved her hand in greeting, and 

quickened her brisk walk. * 


1 
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*' Bonjour^ ma chirie! Bonjottr, M. Boisselot. 
We were wondering if you would turn up. . . . 
For, without wanting to reproach you, you have 
been neglecting us I ... I’m not angry with 
you. Lovers are always selfish.” 

She had taken Monique’s arm: 

” Why didn’t you come to lunch? There was 
some of that pork with haricot beans which you 
are so fond of 1 . . . and a bottle of Vouvray, 
which I know M. Boisselot doesn’t dislike. . . .” 

She turned towards him: 

” There are two bottles of it waiting for you, 
just nicely cooled. Although you hardly deserve 
them, dog-in-the-manger 1 . . . Now come along 
quickly, everyone’s waiting for you.” 

” Who’s everyone? ” asked Monique. 

“Your great friend Vignabos, M. Blanchet, 
and the ^uroys, whom you know already.” 

Regis’s face fell. He half made up his mind 
to turn back. But they had now reached the 
drawing-room, the hub of the house, whose 
French windows opened on the front garden 
on one side, and on the coppice behind the house 
at the back. He followed. 

Monique stopped for a moment: 

“ How I love this room I ” 

“ It’s a very simple one,” said Mme Ambrat. 

“ That’s why I ” 

It was so peaceful, this atmosphere of inti¬ 
macy, with the old country furniture gleaming 
with the lustre that comes from the care of 
one family from one generation to the next. 
Monique had a particular liking for one huge 
cupboard \dth sober and substantial mouldings, 
which had come from M. Ambrat’s grandparents 
in Touraine, a relic of his ancestr^ home. 

R^gis touched the mellow wood as he passed, 
thinking: ** You may set yourself up as much 
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as you like I But this knocks out the ' Lerbier 
Style!* . . .** 

Just at that moment, as though she had read 
his thought, she said : 

** This is just what lacks in the finest modem 
furniture—what only time can give : a soften¬ 
ing of the sharp angles. It is the quality that 
beautifies all life.'* 

He was about to reply ; “ Life \ What a vile 
thing it is I . . . and if we wait a hundred 
years, perhaps ours will round off its corners as 
well I ** when a girl came running from the 
arbour, where the company had risen at the sight 
of them, and threw herself into Monique's arms. 

Why, how pretty you’ve grown, Riri I And 
how are you? ** 

The child lifted up her pale blue eyes and 
happy little face, with thin chestnut hair knotted 
in a ribbon the same colour as her eyes. Het 
whole person answered like a cry of happiness. 
Monique patted the mischievous face, congratu¬ 
lating Mme Ambrat: 

** But how she has changed 1 ** 

Mme Ambrat’s kindly face lit up with pride. 

** Hasn’t she? Run along, Riri, and get two 
more glasses.** 

Their tender glances followed her bare legs 
skipping away, the frail body that danced as it 
went. ... It was only two years since 
Henriette Lamur—she was six now-had been 
taken in by the Ambrats. 

She was the daughter of a woman boot-worker 
who had died of cancer, if not of want and 
ph/sical exhaustion. The father, an unskilled 
zinc-worker and a brutal drunkard, used to beat 
the little wastrel, and finally abandoned her to 
the Orphans* Home. The drunkard's re¬ 
marriage, happily followed by his eiqigration to 
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the provinces freed oy the War, had ehabled the 
Ambrats—far better than a written renunciation 
of his rights, without any effective value in the 
eyes of the law, which respects the paternal 
authority of the most brutal wretches—to under¬ 
take with safety the work of definitely reclaiming 
her. Two years of prudent education and loving 
treatment had sufficed to turn the poor little 
victim into a different being. Transplanted, 
Riri was growing in the right direction. 

“ What a success I You may well be proud 
of it.** 

Mme Ambrat smiled modestly : 

** She is such a dear I And it is so cheering 
to watch the growth of a spirit that only needed 
to live and to love. The longer I live, the more 
firmly I believe that the only real homes are 
those of choice. Riri loves me as though 1 
were her mother . . . perhaps more. The 
family is nothing but a word, if one bases it 
on nothing but the traditional idea of blood- 
relationship. Yes, every day I grow more con¬ 
vinced that the only real love for parents springs. 
from intelligence and the heart.** 

** You can’t do away with heredity,’* observed 
R4gis. 

“ No, M. Boisselot. But one dan correct it 
to such an extent as to transform it. Grafting 
is a wonderful invention. . . . Why shouldn’t 
one make a wastrel seedling into a fine fruit 
tree, when the stump of a bitter almond-tree 
only takes two years to bear beautiful peaches? '* 

M. Vignabos had taken possession o| Monique, 
and was amiably patting her hands. Everytoe 
about her gave way to her with an eagerness 
which annoyed Rdgis despite himself: he was 
finding it difficult to accustom himself to play 
second fic^dle thus. Without enthusiasm heL 
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shook hands with Blanchet, and gave a sour 
receptioiT to the polito commonplaces of the 
Muroys. These were cousins of Mme Ambrat, 
the husband a notary ^t Langeais, and the wife 
his discreetly insignificant housekeeper : two old 
people without any great culture, to whom the 
name of Boisselot obviously conveyed nothing 
whatever. 

The Ambrats asked them over regularly once 
or twice a year, whenever they embarked on 
one of their journeys. They valued the Muroys 
for their somewhat malicious uprightness and 
tolerance, the smiling philosophy of an old-time 
household ripened in the peace of provincial life, 
whose pnly great grief, stoically borne, had been 
the loss of their only son. Commandant Muroy, 
killed on August 20 th, 1914 , at Morhange. 

The circle, now augmented, formed itself once 
more inside the arbour. Riri reappeared, care¬ 
fully holding two wine-glasses in her little hands. 

“ Voild, marrainfi! 

With the skill of a wine-grower, M. Ambrat 
uncorked one of the bottles that were cooling. 
The pale golden wine sparkled in the glasses, 
frosted with condensed moisture. The Muroys 
had drawn Riri to them and were petting her : 
she bore a likeness to their grand-daughter, 
the natural child of the Commandant, whom 
they had adopted at the same time as they threw 
open their house to the bereaved mother. They 
had renewed their one great subject of con¬ 
versation with Mme Ambrat: the Orphans’ 
Home, for which they had appointed themselves 
pvdpaganda agents in Langeais. Their efforts 
had resulted in two little boys finding unexpected 
homes, one at Angers and the other at Saumur. 

** If only/’ lamented M. Muroy, ** our rescued 
children did not remain subject to the threat of 
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being reclaimed from one day to another by the 
authors of all their ills. As far as legislation 
for children is concerned, we are still under the 
laws of Rome. . . . The father of the family 
has all the rights, and no duties : as though 
children were not a social capital, to be protected 
before all else I ’* 

“ M. Blanchet has put it very powerfully in 
his article in the Monde Nouveau,** remarked 
Mme Ambrat. Yes, really, mon ami, you did 
us a great service ! Thanks to you, we have 
received at the offices of the Home any number 
of letters and inquiries. . . . You do not realise 
the extent of your own influence.** 

“ Blanchet can be deputy for the Seine ef Oise 
department whenever he likes,*' said M. Vignabos. 

** I never want to be. Meetings and articles— 
yes, as many as you like. . . . But to hold forth 
in the Palais Bourbon. ... Do you know what 
that reminds me of, Ambrat? . . . Your wind¬ 
mills on the banks of the Loire. Their sails 
waving . . .** 

“ To the empty air? ** 

“ Exactly ! ** 

“ And who is going to reform the laws," 
asked the notary, " unless it be our legislators? " 
Blanchet made a vague gesture : 

"The time will surely come, perhaps sooner 
than we expect, when people will weary of the 
Word-Mills. The world is developing around 
us. We cannot escape the law, save by suicide. 
The hour of action will strike !" 

"Revolution?** said M. Muroy listlessly; 
" for it to succeed, it will need more than trdbps 
and a staff. It needs a backbone. . . . Where 
is it? Without the Third Estate there*ll be no 
’ 89 ." 

"The educated classes of 1922 either ignore 
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or despise the Workers* Union, just as the 
nobility and clergy did the Third Estate. The 
people must be trusted 1 *' 

“ Well said, Blanchet I ** agreed M. Vignabos 
emphatically. 

But the notary was becoming uneasy : 

'* A revolution is the unknown, or, rather, 
the eternal element. It goes far beyond our 
aims, and we have to return the way we went. 
What has Russia got out of Bolshevism? Can 
you tell me that? ** 

“ But Russia is not France,** objected 
Blanchet; ** and besides that, the famine and 

disaster in Russia result from deeper and more 
remote causes than does the Utopian dream of 
the Communists, whose failure, so far from 
handicapping French reformers, militates in their 
favour. Whatever happens in the meantime, 
the nationalisation of land and important in¬ 
dustries will survive the reign of Lenin in the 
ancient empire of the Tsars. The whole of 
humanity will benefit by it, together with this 
young and titanic people whose growth we shall 
watch when they emerge from their bloody agony. 
What can you expect? No great thing can be 
accomplished without struggle and suffering.** 

Monique listened to the generous voice with 
undisguis^ eagerness; conviction gave to its 
resonant timbre a charm which almost vanquished 
M. Muroy himself. R6gis alone covered both 
the ** Tub-thumper ** and his audience with an 
ironic glance as he said : 

*VBaritone, mon vieax 1 That always fetches 
*em 1 Blanchet should not reserve his talents for 
home use only,*' he mocked; '* with a voice 

like his, 1 give him two years to become a 
Minister.** 

The professor felt the sting beneath*the chaff. 
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“ I am only a humble professor of philosophy, 
mon cher; and I teach what I myself think.” 

The novelist excused himself treacherously : 

” Tiens! I thought you held a Chair of 
rhetoric. Pardon ! ’* 

” But I can’t see what there is in that to annoy 
you . . the professor retorted ,* ” rhetoric 

has its good points . . . and in any case, it 
is the first time that 1 have heard a writer dis¬ 
parage it. . . . You spit on your own bread ! ” 

Rigis paled. TouchS! Beneath the banter¬ 
ing tone, each knew that for them their foils 
were unbuttoned, and every thrust went home. 
It was a duel of words, though no one save 
Mme Ambrat guessed its gravity, and Monique, 
who was both judge and witness, felt every one 
of their sword-thrusts. It was for her that these 
two men were crossing swords in their looks and 
arguments. 

For now she saw it with sudden clearness, and 
the revelation overwhelmed her: it was not 
entirely without cause that Regis’s jealousy 
scented a rival. She realised it less from the 
attitude of the professor, which was unchanged, 
>^than from a secret interchange of sympathies 
between them. Since her last few meetings with 
Blanchet, a new feeling had arisen within him. 

At first curiosity, and then an attraction less 
commonplace than that of comradeship, had 
succeeded to her cordiality; and now, with that 
delicacy of instinct common to all women, 
flattered at pleasing a man even without intend¬ 
ing to, she became aware of the extent tb uduch 
his feelings had crystallised at each successive 
meeting. 

It was no longer merely a spiritual affinity, 
this rush of intellectual friendship which had 
brought nharer to her through each absence this 
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soul whose fineness had in the end won her full 
appreciation. Some stronger magnet drew her. 
... For outwardly there was no indication of 
anything save an affectionate regard. It had 
needed the cat-like eye of a lover, and a jealous 
one, to discern what lay beneath. 

She questioned herself as to the nature of her 
liking for him and found that, except for the 
mental affinity, he had no attraction for her. 
Still, after thinking it over she admitted that 
he improved on acquaintance. She remembered 
the impression he had made when formerly in¬ 
troduced to her—it had been rather disagreeable 
than otherwise. Now she found pleasure in 
meeting him. She liked his broad outlook, and 
above all his faith, which, however, did not 
prevent his being tolerant. Yes, a fine character 1 

She wanted to be absolutely sincere with her¬ 
self : would she have thought so much of him 
if R^gis, by his absurd suspicions and his clumsy 
insistence, had not forced her to pursue the 
comparison more deeply than she would other¬ 
wise have done? No. If this vision of Blanchet 
had taken body, to the extent of often filling 
her thoughts when she was alone, whose fault, 
was it? . . . 

.What had embittered her more than anything 
else in those coarse reproaches had been less 
their inanity than their injustice. With her heart 
bruised and heeding for its cure loving and 
minute care, Monique had felt all the more 
cruelly the brutality of the hands which, having 
bound up the aching sore, had in a moment torn 
away both dressing and the scar beneath. 

The old wound had reopened, and now it was 
envenomed by a poison whose attack Monique 
had never yet suffered->the tearing apart of a 
soul that longs for freedom and a bbdy that a 
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bond, smirched yet strong, still holds back. And 
now the poison bit deeper every day, . . . 

Thus, though they did not realise it, they were 
all three together at the most vital hour. 

Rdgis, unconscious of his rashness, bore down 
on his opponent. He was one of those who are 
carried away by their own violence, and thought 
himself, all things considered, more certain of his 
victory than he really was. Even had he doubted 
his power, he could not have fought for it more 
savagely. 

** My bread!” he growled; “what, me a 
rhetorician? . . . Never 1 If there is one thing 
that I really detest, because I know of nothing 
more dangerous, and as regards literature, more 
contemptible, that thing is eloquence I When¬ 
ever I can, I follow Verlaine*s advice; I take 
it and wring its neck. . . . Eloquence? An 
old show-ring hen who*s lost her feathers, good 
for nothing but to excite this imbecile Gallic 
cock of ours 1 Trust the people? But with 
two penn'orth of geniality and a raucous voice, 
they can be worked by the first ventriloquist 
that comes along 1 ” 

“ It is quite certain,” conceded M. Vignabos, 
accustomed to Boisselot's truculence, “ that if 
we are to judge by yesterday's parliamentary 
report, it is quite enough for a speaker to trot 
out his little rigmarole ... it doesn't matter 
if he says the exact opposite to the man before 
him, the House applauds him just the same." 

Blanchet smiled : 

“The fact is that in general nothing has4es$ 
connection with the people than their repre¬ 
sentatives. A monkey in a tail-coat does not 
make a man. For one Jaur^s, how many 
Pertouts I ” 

The Mifroys, little interested in this discussion. 
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took advantage of the silence that reinforced the 
last comment to take their leave. Like most 
people of their class they detested politics, which 
they looked upon as nothing better than a sort 
of public kitchen, where the dessert was all that 
concerned them. They trotted off, escorted by the 
Ambrats and Riri holding her marraine*s hand. 

“ We were boring them to tears I ” declared 
Monique laughingly. 

M. Vignabos shook his head : 

1 fear so. But it is more serious than it 
seems, this growing dislike of a country for the 
general ideas which in the end guide it and form 
its standards. Party strife, and the way parties 
use their strength when they are in power, are 
little by little making the best elements disgusted 
with public life. Nobody bothers himself any 
more with anything outside his own affairs. The 
sense of a national life is disappearing.’* 

R^gis had filled and lit his pipe, and replied : 
“ Well then, don’t let us speak any more of 
revolution I Not only do the educated classes 
not care a button for it, but the people follow 
their example. They won’t have anything to 
do with it 1 You were speaking of the Workers* 
Union. It is half empty. We have all of us 
had quite enough principles stuffed into our 
heads. . . . Principles? . . 

A sneering grin disfigured his face : “ A back 
stairs . . . and with people sitting tight on each 
step you come to 1 ” 

“Take care, my excellent colleague,** mocked 
Bk&ichet, “ paradox is a part of rhetoric 1 ’’ 

“ Paradox? Do you imagine that we are hot 
all living nowadays in a house where everything’s 
topsy-turvy? Everywhere I And all of us I Men 
and women, and may the best one ^in I ’’ 

** Whose fault is it, Messieurs? ’* asked Mme 
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Ambrat, who had just come back and only heard 
the last sentence. 

“ Not mine ! ** returned R6gis, pulling at his 
pipe till it glowed. 

“ Present company always excepted . . .** 
she replied as she sat down; *' but at all events, 
if in this state of anarchy there are any respon¬ 
sible persons, you must admit that if it is not 
you, M. Boisselot, nor yet the apostles present”— 
(M. Vignabos and Georges Blanchet made play¬ 
ful bows)—” neither is it us poor women I . . . 
If it only depended on our wishes, rest assured 
that things would not bc<so bad. To begin with, 
we should not have allowed this war. Also, if 
we were ever consulted, there would be fewer 
gin-shops selling poison, fewer garrets making 
tuberculosis, fewer prostitutes spreading disease 1 
There would be more Maternity Homes, more 
Poor Houses : above all there would be more 
schools I ” 

Monique got up and kissed her friend. R^gis 
blew out a sharp jet of smoke : 

” A fine programme 1 I recommend it to our 
friend Blanchet for his next election campaign. 
For you will come to it, mon cher I I’ll bet you 
five francs that it will be billed before long ; 
‘Georges Blanchet, Socialist-Feminist.’ That 
win be great.” 

” At any rate, that will do very well. I 
entirely agree with Mme Ambrat.” 

** Parbleu! . . . Just one small question, 
Madame, and to your electors of the same 
sex—for if Mme Ambrat is to be elected,^the 
wornen must first have the vote. . . r 
Why, of course i As in America, as in Eng¬ 
land, as in Germany. . . .” 

” And ^in ^ Switzerland, Belgium, Austjri^ 
Czecho-Sbvakia, Finland, and Denmark I ” 
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counted out M. Ambrat; ** there is no doubt 
that France will have to follow suit some day.** 
M. Vignabos murmured : 

** The France of the Convention I The country 
of emancipation I . . .** 

" Let us come back to the question in point,** 
continued Boisselot; " whether man is respon¬ 
sible for the present anarchy. You make me 
laugh I Were we the ones who taught your 
‘ high-minded and organised citizenesses * the 
tune they are dancing to in the general dance 
of death? Did we teach the workwoman to 
blow all her week’s salary in hiding her dirty 
feet in silk stockings, yellow boots, or patent 
shoes? Are we the ones who shorten the skirts 
of fashionable women, so that they may show* 
their legs off in the dancing clubs? Are we 
responsible for the new code of morals for 
young girls and the incurable vanity of women’s 
lives? . . . Mile Lerbier will excuse me, I am 
not referring to her.’’ 

Monique did not move an eyelash. But the 
outrage penetrated her like a shooting pain, 
Mme Ambrat replied coldly : 

" Allow the lamb to answer in the language 
of the wolf: * If it is not you, it is your 

brother I ’ Yes, it is indeed the men who have 
not only isolated feminine weakness, but have 
driven it deeper into its artificial way of life, 
into a second nature of lies and cunning. All 
the bad examples come from you, and this is 
all the less excusable because you were, and are 
stm^ the masters't . . . Having said diat, I 
should like to point out to you, M. Boisselot, 
that there is just as much falsehood as truth in 
your paradox. You generalise too much. The 
■women of France, and even the girls, are not 
all like those you have described td us. If 

16 
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Mme Muroy were here, she would tell you that 
the greater number of families in the provinces, 
and even in Paris, have more virtue than vice. 
That is evidence. Though there may sometimes 
be spots on the sun, they don't stop it shining 1" 
M. Vignabos rubbed his hands. M. Ambrat 
poured himself out a tot of Vouvray, smiling as 
he did so. Then, seeing that all the glasses 
were empty, he flushed and offered the bottle ; 

“ Excuse me. . . . Yes, yes, just a little 
more, M. Boisselot; you know you like it 1 
Luckily we still have a few more of these fellows 
in our cellar at home." 

" In any case," resumed Blanchet, “ why judge 
a period and society on one of its transitory 
aspects? To start with, as Mme Ambrat has 
observed, what Boisselot sees is only what 
Boisselot sees, and then, what is ten years, or 
for that matter twenty, in the making of history? 
^ . . Who knows? Even out of anarchy comes 
a new order of things. . . . Perhaps the new 
code of morals for girls, for all its excesses, 
which apprenticeship to freedom always entails, 
will beautify the woman of to-morrow." 
Boisselot gave a harsh laugh : 

" ‘ The Foolish Virgin *, introducing the 
' Wedding Marchmusic by Henri BataiUe 1 " 
" And what then? The superstition with which 
certain people invest the gfirl fresh from the 
convent never seems to me a proof of much 
intelligence. I agree with Stendhal, that ignor¬ 
ance and want of experience are the sources of 
nearly aU the vices and misfortunes which fdtbw 
in the train of our actual marriages." 

Boisselot threw down the gauntlet again: 

** 1 no longer wonder at your indulg^ce for 
Bolshevics I Communism in love—-that’s one 
view * " * . 
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Blanchet shrugged his shoulders : 

“There is no question of Communism, but 
simply of extending to girls our right to freedom. 
What about the falling birth-rate? “ 

“ There can never be too many children I ” 
concluded Mme Ambrat. 

R^gis was about to answer, when he caught 
Blanchet's eyes fixed on Monique. At the same 
time she looked up. She approved with a nod, 
but it was clear she was acquiescing with all 
her being. At that R4gis shot up, looking so 
furiously through his red beard that Mme Ambrat 
started as though a devil had jumped up in front 
of her. 1 

“ What a fright you gave me I “ she said 
laughingly. 

“ Tm sorry 1 With all this silly talk it's 
getting late, and time for us to be off. ... I 
am sorry to be carrying off one of your feminine 
admirers, my dear Blanchet. . . . Are you 
coming, Monique? ” 

“ No, do stay I ** urged Mme Ambrat, who 
did not like this clumsy departure; “we'll 
finish off the pork, with a nice vegetable salad 
. . . from our own garden I . . . Our friends 
never go till after dinner, by the ten o'clock' 
train.” 

Rdgis felt that Monique was hesitating, dally¬ 
ing with temptation. He risked all: 

“ Impossible I Our headlights are out of 
order.” 

He lied. But at the fiery look he shot at her, 
sh# gave way to prevent a scene. 

Blanchet kbsed her hand, and as he did so 
she lodced straight at R^gis, who was white 
with hiry. And in a loud voice, as though she 
were giving a promise, she said: 

*• TBI our next meeting I ” • 



CHAPTER IV 

Having garaged the car in the Place Saint- 
Sulpice, Monique and R^gis walked back to the 
flat in the Rue de Vaugirard without exchanging 
a word. 

During their drive back she had refused to 
be drawn into any sort of conversation, and now 
that she felt the fatal moment drawing near 
she was seized with apprehension. If they went 
in together, the usual scene would take place, 
in the inevitable sequence : the shower of re¬ 
proaches, the hail of objurgations, and then after 
the storm the enervating relapse into the coward' 
pleasure of caresses, as into a muck-pond fromi 
which she emerged each time more defiled. 

She already felt the rarefied atmosphere of 
the little rooms catching her by the throat like 
suffocation. This quiet Sunday evening, crown¬ 
ing the green gardens of the Luxembourg with 
autunm splendour, seemed to make poorer and 
more empty the house where nothing awaited 
her. . . .. Nio tenderness, no intimacy. Nothing 
but the spectre of their unhappiness. . . . 

At the comer of the Rue Bonaparte she 
stopped short: 

** It's fine, and there is no dinner realty. 
. . . There's no point in climbing up diree 
stories only to come out again." 

" Don't you want to rest a little before going 
to the restaurant^" 

"No. K^o in, if you like. I'd rathef sit 

SM 
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here in the garden. ... I want to be by my¬ 
self. . . . You can come find me here." 

He shook his head : 

"Let’s go and sit down." 

They w^ed through the broad flower gardens 
where families and couples idled in the glory 
of day’s quiet ending. She looked sadly at the 
women leaning tenderly on their companions’ 
arms, the troops of child'ren playing in and out 
among the seats, round groups of parents sewing, 
reading. . • . She envied their indifference. 
How many of these loiterers carried^ like her, 
a soul in torment? She tried to read the secrets 
behind their faces. . . . How careless or re¬ 
signed they all looked I And how lonely she 
was, in all this crowd of people. . . . 

R4gis walked beside her. By stretching out 
her arm she could have touched him'. She 
looked at him, surprised to feel herself a hundred 
miles away from him, while yet so near. At 
length, under the tree that ^ades the statue 
of Mme de Sdgur, they found two empty chairs. 
"Here . . ,’’ she said. . . . "This is as good 
as anywhere." 

For some few moments silence lay heavy 
between them. Then at last Rdgis, repressing 
his bitterness, found words that surprised and 
even touched her: 

" I am not worthy of your love ... if you 
do still love me. This afternoon I behaved like 
a beast." 

He had lifted up his eyes, whidhi till then he 
had kept lowered, and was humbly entreating 
her. Surprised, she tried to collect her thoughts. 

. . . She had been so disgusted by his rnifor- 
givable attitude at Mme Ambrat’s that she had! 
since kept the sil^ce which is more scornful 
than any recrimination. Attack him^ He was 
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not worthy ol such an honour. But she had 
remained on her guard, ready for any counter* 
attack. . . . And how this unlooked-for humility 
disarmed her. She questioned him m her turn, 
seeking to pierce uito the lowest depths of his 
soul: 

“ Are you sincere? ** 

Henceforward judge me by my behaviour. 
For the last hour I have been telling myself 
that I am definitely wrecking our happiness. 
. . . And 1 hold it dearer than my very life. 
{Without you, what meaning has anything for me? 
I can't do without you 1 You are more necessary 
to me than . . 

He was speaking in a low voice, his head 
thrust forward obstinately. . . . He tried to find 
some absolute comparison. She came to his 
help : 

** Than your pipe t . . . How do you imagine 
I am going to believe you, after all your 
promises, and their charming result this after¬ 
noon? " 

“There is a way. Put me to the test. Let 
us go away together. I have it I We'U go to 
Rozeuil I Rignac's house is to let for the winter, 
and 1 think he’d sell it if anyone wanted to 
buy.” 

” What for? ” 

“ To live there.” 

” You don’t really think so, do you? ” 

“ I think of nothing else. >^en one is angry 
one says words that mean nothing, and stupid 
things that one regrets afterwards. ...” 

” Such as? ” 

” No, I'm not talking about the past now. 
It is I who have been in the wrong. . . . I'm 
talking about the present, mi the &turei which 
depends on«us both and on no one else. If you 
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were really kind, you would forget the wrong 
1 have unintentionally done you. Yes, in spite 
of myself. . . . Because Tm not really so bad 
as all that. . . . We’ll go off, far away from 
Paris, far from other people. There is nothing 
to keep us here. I with my ink-pot, you with 
your paint-pots . . . we’ll take our trades with 
us. . . .” 

** If only one took nothing else I But it’s no 
use changing houses, travelling . . . one doesn’t 
only drag one’s profession about, like a suit¬ 
case . . . one has to take oneself too ! ” 

“ We’ll leave all our sad memories here, 
everything that here in Paris haunts and worries 
me. . . .At Rozeuil we shall find no memories 
but those of our love. They will only remind 
us of happinesses. Living all by ourselves, for 
each other, we shall be happy again. It’s the 
only thought 1 have left; to do all we can to 
forget . . . forget, forget I ” 

There was such anguish in his voice, such 
tense determination and hope, that it stirred 
her. If he meant what he said? . . . He felt 
his ground firmer, and went on : 

** That is all I ask of you : let’s try it. . . • 
If only you would be generous enough not to 
think any more of the injustice I have done 
you. ... If only you would give me this 
proof that nothing, and nobody, keeps you in 
Paris. . . 

The image of Blanchet swept between them, 
to be put to flight immediately by the ardent 
prayer with which he tried to exorcise it when 
he saw Monique’s brow harden. 

“To live far away from everyone, working, 
loving 1 Cultivating, as one ploughs a narrow 
field, our love’s infinity. . . . Perhaps then, 
when ^e test was passed, you wcgild be the 
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first to wish^your words unsaid . . . and . if at 
that moment I asked you to . . 

He hesitated, flushing purple with humbleness 
and timidity. 

“ kWhat? ” she asked, not guessing what he 
meant. 

“ I hardly dare tell you. . . . But the thought 
burns my brain. . . 

“Go on.’* 

He was afraid. In his ears still rang her 
trenchant words: ** I’ll never marry you— 

never I *’ None the less, ever since she had 
said it, the words, giving form to an idea which 
up to then had only occurred to him inter¬ 
mittently, had haunted him, increasing his 
desire—and his regret. Marry her I . . . This 
thought, which must have come to each of them, 
and which they had never mentioned save to 
set aside, had now taken imperious possession 

6f his mind. Marry her I Yes.The only 

way to have her henceforward to himself, really 
to himself, himself alone. ^ .. .. She understood 
and cried out: 

“iWhat, become your wife? Me? Marry 
each other? ** 

“ It is my great hope—aU I care for.’* 

** Enslave me, you mean? . . . You think 
you would have a stronger hold on me ! ** 

**kWhat sort of a hold does marriage give 
nowadays? . . . Don’t let it frighten you. 
Bluebeard’s Cupboard is a very old story . . . 
a fairy tale . . .. No. 1 want to marry you so 
that more than ever we should be one, so tj^at 
we should belong to each other without 
reserve. . . .** 

Notwithstanding that her whole being pro¬ 
tested, although a defensive instmct urged her 
to reject tfeiis unlooked-for proposal as a menace 
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of mortal peril, she felt, 'with* tlie incorrigible 
simplicity of her heart and her flesh, a sudden 
rush of half-credulous indulg^ce . . .. RozeuU? 
^hy not? And what would it cost her to make 
one last trial? 

She did not give in, even when they got 
home. But a few days afterwards, under the 
efforts of R^gis to show an affectionate peni¬ 
tence, she yielded. One misty morning the car 
took them along the road to the house by the 
river. Julia had gone down the day before 
with their luggage. 

kWas this the prime of the year, this warm 
crystalline light of an Indian summer shining 
on their new-painted house and in themselves? 
iWith its golden-leafed poplars, the pearl of mists 
on the waters, and the copper-coloured woods, 
they found Rozeuil stirred them more deeply 
under the coronal of Nbvember’s dying sun$ 
than it had done in the springtee of their love. 

Rdgis was once more the simple comrade of 
their early days. The first week flew by on 
the wings of long excursions by road, with the 
keen air striking their temples, their car 
speeding up whenever they came to a village. 
In the evening, when the big logs wanned and 
lit up the little dining-room, they would spread 
out their blank sheets of paper as soon as the 
table was cleared, and work together cheerfully 
tiU the evening was far gone. 

She believed in the possibility of the miracle : 
a common life sufficiently pleasant to enable 
heu^to pass over a good many faults, of which, 
dppite' his ardent desire, he could never rid 
himself. ... In fact, enough points of contact 
for them to remain friends, and even lovers. 
As to the project on which he observed a politic 
second fiddle thus. Without enthusiasm he 
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the hope of it>—the mere thought of it revolt^ 
her. 

Marriage? .Niever I Less with R^gis than 
with any other man. . . . Free she was, and 
free she would remain. Besides, what advantage 
could this legalisation of the bond bring her in 
itself? . . . What could it add to unions already 
happy? Nothing. . . . And to the others? A 
halter. . . . 

All these reticences on her part were as 
apparent to him as his to her, and darkened, 
despite their efforts, their inner heaven. The 
second week seemed to them longer than the 
first. The shortening days, the grey mornings 
that gradually grew colder, the shadows falling 
quickly on the afternoons, now shot with a 
monotonous downpour, reduced them' to inter¬ 
minable hours shut up together, facing each 
other. . . . 

Isolated from the outer world, they fell back, 
like a hre that no one tends, to feed upon them¬ 
selves. In vain their efforts to rekindle the 
flame : there was nothing left save smouldering 
logs . . . and ashes. . . . 

Of the two, only Monique had the courage 
to admit it to herself, because the admission 
caused her no pain. She believed that as far 
as R^gis was concerned she had exhausted all 
that she might expect from him, of good or evU. 
Now she was only connected to him by the 
worn thread of the liaison itself. Could it be 
that she had given so much of herself, tried 
this last experiment, all for nothing? . . . |}^er 
pride was wounded, rather than her affection: 
the misery of having thought to. touch ground;, 
and then feeling herself carried out to sea again 
like a rudderless barque. 

This time, on discovering, in a being whom 
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she had loved at first for his exceptionsd frank¬ 
ness and honesty, the same horror of the truth 
as in the most inveterate liar, her amazement^ 
her humiliation, had been so tremendous that 
they had left her in a kind of stupor. . . . Was 
it really the others—Hypocrite and Co., as Anika 
had eddied them—^who, being false, were really 
right? . . . And was not she herself, with her 
thirst growing ever keener for truth and' 
sincerity, merdy abnormal? 

At the end of a fortnight, exasperated by the 
rain which since dawn Hhd never ceased falling 
in buckets, she suddenly snatched herself away 
from the window, where she was watching the 
night dose in on the sodden landscape. The 
storm was about to break 1 

**Ring for Julia to bring the lights. This 
horrible country I Not even electric light 1 ” 

He smoked on without replying. When Julia 
had put the two candle-lamps which ornamented 
the chimney-piece on to the table, poked up 
the fire and dosed the shutters, he remarked : 

“ It*s very comfortable in here. You’re rather 
hard to please.” 

” You think so? ” 

“Why, what more do you want? . . . Come, 
tell me. . . .” 

They looked at each other. The wind 
whistled against the window-panes. At one 
blow, as though he had shattered the walls of 
the house, darkness and the storm possessed 
them both. All the frail scaffolding of the 
she]fter they had built up during the last fort¬ 
night dattered in wreckage to the ground. 

“ Come now I ” he commanded, determined 
to complete the ruin, “or 1*11 tell you myself 
what it is. . . . What you want is your Paris. 
. And your •• . • 


• • 
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Was he going to say Blandiet? . . . She 
trembled. 

“ You lie I 

“This time I don't need even to say 
his name. . . . Monsieur comes forward un¬ 
asked. ... * Present!' . . . How pat it all 
comes ! ” 

She disdained to dear herself, and opened 
a book. He snatched it away from her. 

“ Answer me I It’s not for nothing that a 
letter from Mme Ambrat came to you yester¬ 
day. . . . Such an interesting letter that you 
didn’t even mention it to me, and if 1 hadn’t 
found the envelope in the waste-paper basket, 
torn up small ... oh, nothing but the en¬ 
velope I . . . Tiens, la voUd! ’’ 

He extracted from his blotter the accusing 
envelope, carefully pasted together. 

“ Congratulations 1 ’’ she said. 

“What you are longing for, and what she 
is suggesting to you—for her soul is good as 
well as beautiful, eh?—^is a little visit to 
Vaucresson? Is that it? ’’ 

“ Exacdy.’’ 

He got up with the same furious energy 
which he had displayed in dragging her away 
from Wert~Logis that other Sunday. But this 
time he seized her by the wrist and shook her. 

“ Brute 1 You brute 1 ’■* she moaned; “ well 
then, yes. I want Paris, and I want Vaucresson, 
and even Blanchet, if that gives you any 
pleasure.’* 

Involuntarily she compared the unhealthy 
bearded face before her, with its murderous 
expression and hard-set jaw, to that noble and 
ddicate countenance which R^gis had affronted 
in her presence, and which in the darkness in 
which she was struggling seemed to her by 
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contrast luminous, like the dawji of some new 
day. 

** Let me go' I ** 

“ Never . . 

He had pushed her right away from the door, 
and against the wall, where he held her by her 
shoulders, insensible to the blows she hailed 
upon him. At the same time he was crying 
out: 

“You confess, eh? ... I knew it. . . . 
You’ve never been anything but a , . 

She freed herself with a desperate plunge. 
He thought he saw her already gone, lost to 
him. His fury mastered him. He spat out 
the poison that was choking him ; 

“ You two were made for each other. A 
harlot and a souteneur I “ 

She looked at him with such insulting pity 
that he longed to leap at her throat and strangle 
her. 

“ Oh, yes, be as haughty as you like I That 
won’t prevent you from being two birds of a 
feather ! . . . He won’t interfere with your 
bachelor life I Monsieur is not easily put off 
. . . he eats the leavings. . . . Yes, a noble 
heart and a fine spirit, hasn’t he? . . . A stupid 
face, but big ideas. . . . No, wait I 1 haven’t 
finished yet I It’s no good your putting on your 
imperial air. . . . You’ve never been anything 
but a poor girl who never imderstood which 
side her bread was buttered ... a degenerate t 
Instead of rushing off at the start and making 
a £bol of yourself;^ all because someone had \ 
told Mademoiselle a hb, you only had to do as 
others do, and get married without making sudi 
a fuss about it. . . . But oh dear no I This 
little girl must reform the whole world. . . . 
And what a filthy mess it would be, if dU wbmen 
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behaved like you I And the funny thing is that 
you think you’re sincere. . . . Sincere—what a 
colossal joke I Get out—go and find your 
Blanchet^ and a fine pair you’ll be I . . 

Having eased his mind, he relapsed into 
sullen silence. She still looked at him, erect 
and pale, with her eyes on his . . . he gave 
way before her, retreated. Slowly she walked 
past him and opened the door. On the stair¬ 
case crouched Julia, eavesdropping. At the 
sight of Monique she darted downstairs, and 
once in the hall, began excusing herself : 

” I came up to see if you wanted any more 
wood . . . and I heard Monsieur shouting. 
. . . Pauvre petite dame! Some people have no 
sense, getting themselves in such a state. . . .” 

“ Pack both my trunks.” 

” Madame is not going away? ” 

The old woman’s face, all rutted with scars, 
filled with pitying indignation, as her fat body 
waddled to the open doorway of the kitchen. 

” I know very well I can’t give Madame any 
advice. . . . But if it was me. . . . Fancy 
going away for such fiddlestick. . . . There’s 
no sense in it. . . .” 

Monique was drawing on her waterproof, 
pulling the hood over her leather cap, which 
she had just taken off the hook. Stupefied, 
Julia went on : 

” Dearie me, if it meant going away every 
time one has words. . . . But the men are 
like that . . . must be the masters . . . and 
they have to be, because they’re stFon||er. 
Look at me now; my man, he gave me vitnol. 
But that didn’t stop me coming back to him 
after my mother died. Anyway, he was my 
husband, wasn’t he? . . . The vitriol • . 

well, he had a right to it . . . and then we*ve 
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no children left . . . they died. So we stay 
with each other. It’s true he beats me every 
now and then. . . . Well, what’s it matter? 
It makes one hot for a bit . . . and then I 
just say: Well, well be kicking the bucket 
some day or other ... so what’s the sense 
of it all? Now just you stay here. Your man, 
he’s fond of you all right, for all his goings on. 

. . . True, he’s got a bit of blood in him. . . . 
Bless you I he’s a man.” 

Monique shuddered, from sadness as much 
as disgust . . . this dull acceptance . . . this 
miserable rjesignation. Julia suddenly seemed 
to her the incarnation of all her thousands of 
sisters among the people. Ah 1 She had never 
had any leisure to waste over psychology. 
Psycho-analysis? Good enough for people with* 
nothing to do. . . . Looking at the blotched 
and seamy face, she read in it centuries of 
humble suffering and crushing slavery. What 
an abyss between them I .Would it be bridged, 
some day? 

’* I am going as far as the village to order a 
caniage. I sh£dl leave by the eight o’clock train.” 

” In this weather I ” 

The door slammed. Julia retreated in annoy¬ 
ance to her kitchen. Monique went off down 
the dark road. She found it difficult to collect 
her thoughts, and walked as though the wind 
were lifting her up and blowing her along. At 
length the first houses of Rozeuil came in sight, 
the glowing windows of the hotel. . . . 

When she faced the astonished innkeeper shf 
had regained all her lucidity, and gave her 
orders in a dear voice ... on her way back, 
'With the rain lashing her cheeks, she breathed' 
more fredy. It was over I All over! 

After that she did not once abandon her 
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calm^ and quietly saw to her packing. Julia 
helped her, sighing at intervals. On the othei' 
side of the partition they could hear steps 
thumping restlessly up and down. 

When Monique had got her clothes methodi¬ 
cally packed, she went as if nothing had 
happened into the next room for her water-^ 
colour box and portfolio. R^gis planted him-^ 
self in front of her. 

“So you think you’re going off like this?” 

“ Yes : I’m leaving you the car. You can 
dine alone with Julia.’’ 

She ranged her pots and brushes in order, 
indifferent to the fury with which she saw him 
trembling. Suddenly he leapt forward, and with 
one blow of his fist smashed the lid of the box, 
sweeping it on to the floor. 

“You think you’re going to leave me, so 
that to-morrow you can snap your fingers at 
me, you and the other? You’re not going I 
You’re mine I I’ve got you, and I’m going to 
keep you. . . . Stop all this ! You’re staying 
here 1 *’ 

With an air of cold decision she picked up 
the little bottles of colour, threw them on the 
Are, and calmly took up her portfolio. Beside 
himself, he barred her way. 

“ You will stay I . . . You hear me ... or 
else . . .’’ 

“Or else what?’’ 

Then, suddenly rearing under the whiplash 
of his voice, she cried out: 

“You’re not frightening me! So stop^fitl' 
Nothing will keep me from going. Nothing^ I 
You’d have to kill me to keep me here. . . • 
For me it’s finished, finished I Let me pass. 
You can console yourself witfi Julia. . .' . A 
housekeeper is all you want I *’ \\ 
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He saw red : but she bore down on him with 
such tense determination that he hesitated. At 
the same time the. rumbling of a carriage struck 
on their ears. The driver was calling from 
outside. 

She leapt forward ; 

“ Is that you, p^re Brun? Come up I ’* 

Quickly she made for her room^ followed by 
R^gis, now crestfallen. But at sight of the 
genial coachman, who had already come up, he 
turned on his heel and strode back into the 
little parlour, banging the door Violently and 
locking it behind him. . . . Almost at once she 
heard the shutters being opened and thrown 
violently back. 

Quickly she fastened her trunks, which phre 
Brun carried downstairs one after the other, 
aided by Julia, puffing and blowing, bent double 
within her smock. Monique followed, pressing 
close behind the broad back bowed under the 
weight of its burden. She trembled with im¬ 
patience; to fly, to leave this place which had 
suddenly become hateful to her, and the wild 
beast shut up in the room above I 

She did not even wait to button her coat, but 
jumped into the omnibus, on whose roof the 
driver was making fast the trunks. >By the 
yellowish gleam of the lamps she saw the horse 
smoking in the rain. Julia stood in amazement 
on the door->step. 

Monique leant out to say “ Au revoir to her, 
and saw, at the open first-floor window, the 
figure of R4gis silhouetted black against the 
background of light, He was sucking his pipe 
in sullen fury. . . . She threw herself back^ 
and the carriage began to move. 

In an instant Julia, Rdgis, the little house, 
all had vanished. Around her ^ere was 

17 
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nothing but the thick wet darkness and an end- 
of*the-world feeling: night and the deluge-^ 
and within her^ a tremendous relief. 

Nobody was expecting her at the Rue de la 
Boetie. She had no keys, and had to leave 
her trunks with the concierge, take another taxi, 
and sleep at a hotel. She was so weary that 
she no'* longer reacted to anything about her, 
and went to bed feeling completely limp, as 
though she had returned from some long, long 
journey. She was too exhausted to sleep. 

It took her some days to recover her balance. 
To her joy at having escaped from her de¬ 
grading misery , was added such a weariness 
that everything, even the merest trifles, tired 
her out. She only felt at ease when lying down. 
It was as though ^e was emerging fromi a mortal 
illness, and awaking to find herself in the first 
languor of convalescence. 

Mile Tcherbalief, who knew something of her 
adventure, and guessed from clipped sentences 
that part of it on which Monique out of self- 
respect remained silent, proved a valuable friend 
during this period. She mounted guard over 
the invalid-chair, deflecting importunate visits 
and telephone calls, and protecting her from 
postal surprises ... for R^gis was writing 
letter upon letter. 

But far from being moved by the sight of 
the crabbed writing—pages of which she had 
once busied herself so ardently in copying out-^ 
Monique threw the envelopes on the fire witl^t 
ev<fh troubling to open them. Hiey crackfed 
and were consumed, without any glekm lighting 
up the dreary eyes that watched the dicing 
flames. 

He was not content with writing, and several 
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times came to see her, only to be inexorably 
dismissed. He returned from these fruitless 
attempts with head bowed, so gloomy, with his 
look of dark premeditation, that passers-by often 
glanced back at him. 

At the end of the week, yielding to the in¬ 
stances of the Russian, Monique decided to write 
to Mme Ambrat. The latter had been prevented 
by a chill from coming to the Rue de Id Bo6tie 
to inquire after her; but she had been surprised 
at receiving no answer to her last letter, 
addressed to Rozeuil, and had announced to 
Monique in little words of tender reproach both 
her short indisposition and her wish to see her 
again soon. ** What had becoipe of her? She 
was expected definitely on Sunday, at Vaucresson 
—to lunch^ and preferably alone. There would 
only be Vignabos and Blanchet. . . .” 

Blanchet? . . . N!o, she did not want to 
meet him'. . . . Perhaps later . . . She wanted 
so badly to rest, to forget. Although no doubt 
he thought less often of her than she did of 
him, and however congenial he was, she felt a 
physical horror of all that reminded her of 
Regis's poisoned love. . . . The shadow of it 
lay on everything, on everyone. 

Tempted none the less, Monique settled the 
matter oy a plain refusal, and an urgent prayer 
to her old friend: ** Come quickly I I have 
so very many things to tell you. . . .” Nlext 
day Mme Ambrat was with' her. 

That same night she took Monique back witji 
hi!# to Vaucresson. 



CHAPTER V 


Lunch was nearly over. Sitting opposite Mme 
Ambrat, Monique, her elbows pn the table, was 
listening eagerly to Blanchct, who, as he peeled 
an orange, was proclaiming : 

** <?bme, come now, Ambrat I The question 
is not to decide whether we have the right to 
occupy the Rhineland for ever if Germany does 
not pay us everything. Right is one thing, and 
the most precarious, the most uncertain of all. 
. . . Fact is another. Rights, whether of 
nations or individuals, have never been anything 
but an interpretation of their interests. If youVe 
got the power you can be quite certain of having 
the right . . . right, whose aspect changes as 
the power changes hands I Ntow, are We sure 
that we shall always have the power? Must 
the life of the whole earth, and ours Hepending 
,on it, be for ever subject to this blood-sucking 
chimera? Are you going to condemn us to 
eternal wars of revenge? . . . Hence it appears 
to me not as a question of right, but of fact. 
Now what is in actual fact the interest of France, 
which is inseparable from that of the world? 
1$ it the Rhine frontier, or is it Peace, to be 
warranted by an irfternational loan for liquinj^- 
tion of our burd^s? Peace, that is to say 
universal work, and a united Europe.” 

” A beautiful dream f ” 

** It is enough to wish it. There is po 
progress Unless we believe in progress.” 
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At that moment the door of the drawing¬ 
room op^ed : it was Riri, who, finding the con¬ 
versation and the lunch too long for her, had 
by permission of Mme Ambrat left the t£d)le, 
taking her dessert with her, and was now 
playing mistress of the ceremonies. 

“ Messieurs, Mesdames, le cafi est servi! ’* 
and she burst out laughing, jumping up and 
down clapping her hands. 

“ Now ril catch you ! " said Monique. 

The child rah round the drawing-room in 
delighted terror; nearly caught, she looked for 
some refuge, and threw herself with squeals 
of joy between Blanchet’s legs. 

Mme Ambrat smiled : 

“Now that’s enough—you’re worrying your 
uncle Georges I “ 

He held her back, stroking her hair. He 
was a hardened bachelor, without a famUy of 
his own to love, and found happiness in this 
relationship of choice. 

“ Oh, pardon I “ he said, as he took the cup 
of co^e which Monique had been holding out 
to him for some time; “ merci'' 

“ The sugar’s in . . . your three lumps.’’ 

“ Oh, he’s too greedy 1 ’’ cried Riri. 

Mme Ambrat scolded her as a matter of form,^ 
but all four of them laughed. It was pleasant 
in the bright room. The firelight twinkled onir 
the hearth-dogs. Outside the sun gilded the 
naked trees and the arbour, splashed here and 
there with the few remaining leaves of the 
Virginia cri^eper. 

“ I’m going into the garden I ’* declared Riri, 
when she ha^ dipped her piece of sugar in 
** Marraine*s cup and absorbed it. 

“ Run along then, ma fille 1 ’’ 

Monique, seated near the big cup|K>ard with 
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its friendly mellow gleam, felt very happy, sunli: 
deep in her arm-chair as in a peaceM haven. 
She appreciated the delicacy which her friends^ 
and none more than Blanchet, with an intuition 
for which she was grateful—had shown during 
lunch, in distracting her thoughts from their 
focus of bitterness. 

All this was changing her, these glimpses of 
an horizon so vast that she faltered on the 
threshold, her eyes blinking from the darkness 
she was leaving behind her. She was realising 
that if she had continued to live in the egoism 
of her passion, she would eventually have come 
to take no interest in anything which was not 
of herself : Her—and Him I . . . And here she 
was discovering afresh, with a pleasure whose 
keenness amazed her, a whole field of unlimited 
ideas. ... It was like breathing fresh air 
again after the suffocation of the prison- 
house. . . . 

R^gis? She thought no more of hun. He 
had died to her, at the hour when he had 
stamped his last image on her memosy—that 
vengeful shadow at the window. . . . Root and 
branch she had tom him out, from her flesh as 
from her spirit. And so well had she done it 
that now, though still suffering, she turned with 
the instinctive energy of youth to the finest 
remedy of all: the will to be cured. 

While the two men went on with their talk, 
Mme Ambrat shed^ a look of affection over 
Monique’s meditation. She felt happy at the 
change which was already working in her. . 
Pauvre petite! who had gone so far out of iter 
way to look for misfortune, when happiness was 
perhaps within reach of her hand 1 Were not 
Blanchet and she made for each other? » ^ . 
and to think of her having chosen Boissdot 1 
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She could hardly have found a more unsuitable 
person 1 . . . 

She' had drawn her chair up alongside 
Monique, and took her hands : 

** You are looking well, mon petit I I am 
so glad that you enjoy being here." 

"It's such' glorious weather," answered 
Monique, looking past Blanchet and M. Ambrat 
at the milky azure heaven glowing in the mild 
sunlight. 

"You're right I " Blanchet cried out; " what 
do you say to a stroll in the garden? Riri 
is beckoning to us." 

" At least put on your coats," advised Mme 
Ambrat. • 

A keen breath of air came in through the 
French window that Blanchet had just opened. 

" We’re quite 'all right as we are !" he 
said. 

They had already crossed the two steps and 
were treading the gravel. 

"Wait, Monique I " called out Mme Ambrat; 
" rU go ^d get you a shawl." 

Left alone, Monique came back to the top 
of the steps, following Blanchet’s gestures with 
a friendly eye as he walked, active and well 
set up, by the side of M. Ambrat, slightly 
humpback^. . . . Suddenly she turned round 
with a start, feeling instinctively a new presence. 
The French window giving on the front lawn 
had just that instant opened. A man showed 
black against the luminous background. She 
wa| so thunderstruck that her cry died on her 
lips. With his hat on, one hand in his overcoat 
pocket, R6gis stood b^ore her. Shrunken and 
hoUow-eyed, he fixed her with a haggard stare. 
She could do no more dian stammer: 

“ What I . . . you . . . here? ” , 
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** IVe been watching you through the window 
ever since you got up from table. . . IVe 
come to fetch you. Come I ” 

“ You are mad 1 ’* 

He came forward threateningly, stretching out 
his free hand : 

“ Come I ** 

She saw murder in his eye, and understood. 
Panic seized her and she gave a scream, so 
piercing that R4gis stopped, taken aback. 

“ You won’t come? ” he murmured. “ Very 
well.” 

At the same instant he brought his other 
hand out from his pocket holding a Browning, 
which he pointed at her. But as he did so, 
Blanchet, who at Monique's cry had just run 
up, threw himself in front of her, masking her 
body. R^gis pulled the trigger. . . . 

In a stupor he saw Blanchet stagger, and 
Monique, with her neck slashed with blood, lean 
forward to hold him up. M. and Mme Ambrat, 
who had dashed back, broke into the room. 
The engineer threw Jiimself on Boisselot, who 
meekly allowed himself to be disarmed. Mme 
Ambrat helped Monique to lay Blanchet on the 
sofa. . . . Riri, who had been attracted by the 
noise, wept loudly, clinging to the cook’s 
apron. 

M. Ambrat was the first to clearly realise 
the situation. 

"Marie,” he commanded the servant, who 
was spinning round like a top, ” run quickly 
and fetch Dr. Lumet. . . . Take Riri will 
you. There’s been an accident.” 

Blanchet had fainted, and Monique was 
sobbing hysterically over him.' Mme Ambrat 
came back from the dining-room, where she 
had been*to fetch vinegar and a napkin to 
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bathe the wounded man's face. His coat-collar 
and waistcoat were undone, and through his 
loosened shirt they could see the tiny wound 
near the armpit. Monique anxiously Ustened 
at his chest for his breathing. 

“ But you’ve been hit too I ” exclaimed Mme 
Ambrat; “there is blood all over your neck. 
Let me see. . . 

“ Oh, that's nothing." 

“ Let me see it 1 " 

The bullet, after passing through the outer 
flesh of Blanchet's shoulder, had furrowed the 
top of Monique's, giving her a slight flesh- 
wound, which in her emotion she had not even 
felt. . . . 

“The brute 1 ” raged M. Ambrat. 

Only then did he think to turn and execute, 
justice on the assassin. . . . But he saw no 
one. Nothing but the empty chair into which 
R^gis had collapsed a moment before. Boisselot 
had suddenly come to himself and made off. 

Under the little blows that Mme Ambrat 
showered on his face with the wetted napkin, 
Blanchet was regaining consciousness. 

He groaned as he raised his head. 

“ Don't move I " said Monique. 

She was kneeling beside the sofa; had taken 
his hand and was pressing it tenderly. He 
opened his eyes, smiled as he saw the three 
heads bending over him, and reassured thenr: 

“ It can't be anything serious. ... A bullet 
through the shoulder. ... I know all about 
that I Tve already had one out, from the 
other side, in 1915 . .. . Only that was a 
Boche. . . .” 

“Don't talk, you’ll tire yourself,*' said Mme 
Ambrat. 

“They won’t need to extract dys one for 
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you/’ said Monique; ’’look what it amused 
itself by doing as it came out.” 

He became so excited at the sight of the 
red furrow that he went pale, and looked as 
though he were about to faint again. . . . 

“It’s nothing at all I Don’t excite your¬ 
self. . . 

She knew not what to say to him. . . . She 
would have liked to cry out all that was seething 
within her, her gratitude. . . . The words 
bubbled up impetuously, but died on her lips. 
Also she feared to tire him. 

She whispered : 

“ If it had not been for you . . .” 

He answered with a look whose involuntary 
ardour gave to the words their full meaning : 

’’ Don’t thank me I It was so simple.” 

So simple I Yes, he would have done this 
deed for any other woman. . . . Because he 
was brave and chivalrous. . . . But—now she 
was sure of it—he was especially happy to have 
done it for her. The gladness she read in his 
face filled her own with an emotion which she 
could not master. . . . 

’* Ah, here is Marie,” said Mme Ambrat. 

“ Well? ” 

. “The doctor was at home, and he’s coming 
at once.” 

“ Good I Put some wate^On to boil.” 

Blanche! waited till she had closed the door 
behind her: 

’’ And now we must all agree about some-' 
thing. . . . Where is the revolver? ” p. 

M. Ambrat pointed to where it lay on the 
table. 

“ You were unloading it. . . . We were talk¬ 
ing. ... It went off by accident. . . . VoUd>' 

Monique^ stared at Mme Ambrat. He had 
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said it so naturally. . . . Her eyes filled with 
tears: how could she doubt that in planning 
it out like that he vms once more thinl^g only 
of her. Delicacy prompted him to add—for 
now, after the impulse that had suddenly driven 
him to face the revolver, he was afraid of 
appearing to prejudice his devotion by the least 
extra cr^it: 

** No one wants a scandal." 

M. Ambrat observed : 

"That wretch gets out of it very well." 

" That poor devil, you mean I" corrected 
Blanchet, 

Monique had gone to hide her anguish in 
keeping a lookout at the still open French 
window for the doctor crossing the lawn. 

" Here he comes I " she announced. ^ 

M. Lumet, after being briefly enlightened, 
accepted their version of the accident as the 
most likely thing in the world. His inspection 
of the wound soon reassured him, both by the 
position and appearance of the two orifices, and 
he declared: 

" It's an eight-day affair. Rest and dressings 
. . . and so long as the wound does not sup¬ 
purate, we shall hear no more of it. In the 
meanwhile I must get this fellow to bed‘. He 
has had quite excitement as it is 1 " 

Despite the protestations of Blanchet, who 
rather than inconvenience his friends had a 
wild desire to be taken by ambulance car to 
Versailles, it was all settled in a moment. 
Monique insisted on giving up her own room, 
saying she would be perfectly happy on the 
couch in Mme Ambrat's bedroom. Eagerly they 
changed the sheets on the bed, stripped the 
dress-hangers and tables of dresses and toilet 
accessories. » 
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Hardly had M. Ambrat and the doctor 
finished transporting, undressing and tucking up 
the invalid, when Monique, having bandaged 
her own wound, rapped on the door. All on 
her own she had got together what was needful 
for the first dressings : cotton wool, oxygenated 
water, and rolls of cyanide gauze. She had 
even put on a nurse’s blouse, borrowed like the 
rest from the household medicine chest, always 
well garnished. 

Blanchet, who was growing feverish, smiled 
to see her come in. With the impromptu nurse 
there came again in the form* of an hallucination 
the vision of the terrible years : he was in his 
hospital cot. . . . Wounded again, he smiled 
with the same smile of ecstasy with which eight 
yeara^lj^fore he had greeted his resurrection^ 
after the hell of the trenches, when he saw a 
white-clad form bending over him, the gentle 
eyes that shone with life. . . . 

Georges Blanchet, formerly no more trivial 
nor selfish than most of the others, had foimd 
in the ways of war the road to Damascus. 
He had gone forth a dilettsmte, and returned an 
apostle. In the excess of his suffering he had 
touched bottom. 

Like all who had not come out of it brutalised, 
he had brought away from^A^ De Prafundis 
both a hate and a love : haWbf the social lie, 
love for truth and justice. . . . But he was 
forced to admit to himself that this outlook was 
only shared by an infinitesimal minority. Few 
men, and still fewer women. ; ** 

Through thus isolating himself in the solitary 
realms of thought, he eventually came to think' 
himself shrivelled and dry of emotion. He f^t 
older at forty than were his friends the Ambrats 
at sixty.'’ , , 
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** My life is iinished ! ** he was always saying 
to them. 

“ Because it's a lonely one,*' they always re¬ 
torted. . , . Get married ! ** 

Then he had taken from the shelves his first 
book, and showed it to them jestingly: Du 
manage et la polygamie. “ I am like a cook 
who won’t eat his own dishes. It was all very 
well my writing that marriage was an end to 
all things—now think it is a beginning. I 
said it had no connection with love—^now I 
can’t conceive it without. ...” ” But,” Mme 

Ambrat would always answer, pointing to her 
husband, ** even if it is true that marriage and 
love rarely coincide, they are not incompatible. 
... For instance; let me arrange matters for 
you. You will be loved, and you will inp^y I ** 
After his meeting with Monique in the Louvre, 
the bond that had been woven between them 
and afterwards tightened at each' of their brief 
meetings, far from alleviating his easily wounded 
sensibility, had exasperated it. At the sight of, 
this woman, whom he thought unique and whom 
already he loved subconsciously, in the grip of 
Boisselot, he had gradually fallen back into the 
neurasthenia that had sapped him through those 
nights of slime and mud in the earthen 

ditches.... 'ihp' ^ 

And then, all m a sudden, that cry which had 
racked his vitals . . . and the pistol-shot, after 
which h^ had awakened a different man, in the 
soft bed where she had slept. . . . And this 
visipn that tended him I Dreams of the future 
yrert haunted by this white-clad form, by the 
gende eyes that shone with life. 

He closed his eyes as Monique finished 
pinning up his bandages, and relapsed into a 
half-sleep, racked with' pain. ^ . 
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** His bands are burning/' confirmed the 
doctor; **he must be kept quiet. Absolute 
calm 1 If he's thirsty, a little water with lemon 
in it. Take his temperature at five o’clock. 
Ill look in again before dinner.” 

” You needn’t worry,” said Monique, ** I 
shan’t leave him.” 

Silently, while the Ambrats went out on tiptoe 
with the doctor, she installed herself at his 
bedside. Her eyes greedily questioned the 
features ennobled by suffering. They seemed 
to enter into her, imprinting themselves so 
strongly on the wax of her votive offering that 
they covered all images of the past, effacing 
them completely. 

This man, so handsome, so intelligent, so 

good,.^and who had spontaneously offered his 

life for hers—would all her own be a gift great 

enough to repay his sacrifice? She fdt herself 

a poor thing, defiled, her worth diminished. Yet 

she had never felt within her such an ardient 

longing for belief, for the intoxication of love. 
# ’ 

” No, don’t talk. . . . Mustn’t speak to the 
nurse I ” 

“ But if I’m well again? ” 

“You’re better, but that isn’t quite the same 
thing. If pu’re not going .^,be good I shall 
leave you, instead of taking'W book and sitting 
beside you.” 

He looked at her anxiously, but^she put 
her hand on his forehead, and then ^t softly 
down again. She had opened her book/ w 
Chartreuse de Parme, and was dreaming. 

It was the sixth since the—“accident”. 
“ Isn't it funny? ” she had ssud to Mme Ambrat, 
“ this revolver shot which went off like a dap 
of thunde^, and instead of making a tragedy. 
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is arranging ever)^hing. . . . For R^gls it 
was like an electric spark that empties the 
battery. ... All his anger and jealousy went 
off with the bullet. . . . Bon voyage!" In her« 
thoughts she followed him on the boat which 
at that very moment was carrying him towards 
Morocco. 

That morning a message from Mile Tcher- 
balief had told her of his resolution and its 
accomplishment: ** M. Boisselot had called at 
the Rue de la Boetie, and without making any 
comment, had said that he was going away for 
a long time.'* 

Monique, on reflection, was surprised to find 
that she nursed no resentment towards him: 
rather she felt an indulgent pity. Even if he 
had loved her clumsily and wrongly—and his 
odious violence had shown it only too well— 
he had loved her as no one else had done up to 
now. ... He had tom her away from her 
drugs. The very memory of his madness of 
possession, now that she was freed from it, 
angered her less than it touched her. "* 

She questioned herself loyally. Had not her 
own conscience echoed some of his^reproadies 
which at first she had thought unjust? Poor 
devil,** Georges had generously called him. . . . 
Yes, an unlucky^^vil, but whose suffering had 
in compensation^he would have been very 
ungrateful to forget it—brought forth two 
happine^es. 

For it was no use her mufHing the song within 
hiiir heart; no use her pretending to misunder¬ 
stand the fire of the glances which at 
that very instant rested on her . . . both 
these hdd nothing but joy. Joy childlike and 
pure. . . i 

** 1^ watching you,** she ^d, liftipg a finger 
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of menace ; “ it’s very naughty to take ad¬ 

vantage of your nurse when she’s not looking^ 
to go on talking to her like that. . . 

** But I'm not saying anything." 

" But I hear you sdl the same. . . . CAer, 
cher Georges 1" 

And tBas every day they played an unvarying 
duet. They said over the same things to each 
other, the same anthem that rose effortless from 
both their hearts. . . . What need was there 
for him to swear to her that he loved her? 
What sLncerer or more touching proof could any 
man have given? It was the certainty of their 
love that filled Monique with a supreme im- 
certainty. 

The delicacy which he showed in trying to 
win her—as though he had not already won her, 
all of her and aU at once—this fine gentleness, 
in wishing only to hold her through herself, 
tormented her with inverse scruples. Was she 
worthy of such a love? Was she not bringing 
him a branded soul? ... A desecrated body? 
Did she deserve this tremendous happiness? . . .. 
The desire which seemed to light him from'' 
within appeared to, her even stronger by its^* 
tlimdity than by its power. ^ 

She blushed, and bent her head : 

"1 am so afraid that you love a Monique 
who is not the real one. Have I all the virtues 
you suppose? . . . There are moments, wh^ 
you look at me as you do now, when^l shoidd 
like to believe so. . . . It makes me feel as 
if I'm being bom again, with the soul 1 
as a child, that none of my past exists, shid 
that everything’s beginning aH over again.’'* 

He repeated forcefully: 

" Nothing has existed, everything is be- 
gimmtgt’’ * 
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*• If only you knew. . . 

The lees of her soul, stirr^ to its depths by 
his trust in her, were rising to the surface. 
She longed to accuse, to excuse herself. . . . 
Yet she had just paid dearly enough for the 
frankness whose danger and rashness still cried 
aloud to her in Regis’s jealousy. But this con¬ 
fession, which she had made to a friend, and 
which had made the lover suffer so keenly— 
how much more did she not owe it, at whatever 
cost, to the man who by saving her life had 
become the disposer of it? . . . She felt the 
mystic thirst for humiliation, in punishment for 
her pride. The former rebd against the false¬ 
ness and brutality of man, the haughty bachelor 
girl, found herself once more a woman, and 
weak' before the grandeur of love's reality. 

** If only you knew I ” she repeated. 

** But 1 do know 1 Yes, I know that you have 
suffered, like all whose souls thirst for reality 
and truth. I know that without your ever 
having done harm to anyone, they dj^ evil to. 
you. What does the rest matter? It is all the 
past, which belongs to you alone. Nlothing 
counts for me in life but liberty, and therefore 
in its highest expression, love, there must Jb^ 
equality and freedom. One has no rights with 
the woman one loves except the rights she gives 
you. And not until the hour when you give 
yourselves to each other do you become mutually 
accountable 1 *’ 

S he was listening, as the Magdalene listened | 
t oJ^hrist . 

“ All that I know, Monique, is that you had— 
that you hav^a. proud and a beaijtiful soul 
that strives for everydiing that exalts our weak, 
well-meaning faunto wills. A being that loves 
truth and justice passionately. ... A being that 

18 „ 
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paid, far from lowering, has raised and 
glorified.*' 

** If only it were true ! *’ 

" Monique, suffering is the acid test. A mean 
spirit is rotted by it. ... A i^oble one comes 
out tempered like steel. Have confidence in 
yourself 1 The bad days are over. . . . lt*s 
the turn of the road.” 

” How 1 regret it all I ** she sighed. . . . 
” How I wish I could have brought you a heart 
that had never beaten for anyone but you. . . 

“ You're crying ! ” 

“ Yes, I'm crying for the first Monique—for 
what 1 have lost. I'm crying for the happiness 
she would have had, if your arms had been the 
first to hold her. . . .I'm crying at the 
thought of Xante Sylvestre’s Monique . ¥ .** 

The poignant sorrow of her voice pierced 
him to the heart, and he felt his eyes filling 
with tears : 

“ Don't cry . . . don’t cry, I beseech you I 
Don't you fed that love—the real love—gives out 
such brilliant light that it dissolves every shadow? 
Think no more of those nightmares I We’re 
only beginning to live—we*r% just becoming 
awake, with the dawn that's breaking. . . .” 
^ “ Mon amout^, . .” she whispered. 

Her tear-wet face lit up—sunshine on the 
dew. He stretched up his arms, and she let 
herself fall into them, leaning her body over 
the bed, sheathed in the white armour of her 
I nurse’s blouse. A kind of modesty, such as 
she had never felt before took posse^siorf-of 
her. . . . Neither of them thought to pluck 
the kiss that was opening li^e a flower on dieir 
lips. 

In his turn he stroked the bright forehead, 
the fine |^ir like bumished^^opper x 
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Fear nothing I You sh^ be loved. . . 

^‘You're so good'!** she said passionately; 

“ I feel as though I were in a nest where no 
storm could ever reach me again. . . . We*re 
right up in the top of the tree—and round us 
the stiUness of the forest. . , .** 

At the end of the eight days prophesied by 
Dr. Lumet^ Georges got up cured. Not once 
had the wound discharged: the two cicatrices 
were closing up with the growth of new fleslh. 

The two women had installed themselves 
beside the sofa, where they insisted on his lying 
down from time to time. Mme Ambrat was 
sewing, Monique chattering : 

“ No, indeed you*re pot yet in a fit state to 
return to Versailles I Your lectures can easily 
waif another fortnight I After the Christmas 
holidays I On New Year’s Day. . . . And 
anyway, you*re my patient. You*ve got to do 
as I teU you I ** 

In the intonation of her ** vous ** there was'^all 
the tenderness of the intimate '' ioi ** which she 
did not dare to use yet, even at the hours when ^ 
their spoken tfioughts met in free communion. 
The keen-eyed affection of Mme Ambrat 
tracted much amusement frdfn this little con¬ 
cession to the proprieties. . . . Did they really 
believe that their, little artifice wasn*t as clear 
as daylight? 

“ Tm your patient, it*s true. But I have 
troubled our friends quite enough as it is. . . .** 
^ Mme Ambrat i»sted her work bn her lap : 

** Un<^ Georges I You*re getting bored.** 

“I can*t forget that, however well off I am 
here, there is my work . . . your business.*’ 

** Say you’ve had enough of us 1 Unde* 
Oeorges^ would*^fpu like me to tell you what 
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I think of you? . . . You*re an ungrateful 
man I" 

She smiled mischievously, including theoi in 
the same look^ 

He answered, in a grave voice : 

“No, not that, my dear, good friend. Tm 
not ungrateful. I shall always remembef that 
it was here, on this sofa, where I am now 
imprisoned by your authority, that Monique took 
my hands and held them so fast that nothing 
can ever release them. It is to this house, to 
you, to Ambrat, that I owe my happiness.” 

Mme Ambrat rose stiffly to her feet, her dtied- 
up face working with emotion. First of all 
she went over and kissed “ Unde Georges ” 
on both cheeks; then she turned to Monique, 
who had got up mechanically, and was watching 
her anxiously : 

“ Now it is my niece’s turn ! ’* 

At these words, which brought up between 
them the dearest memory of their friendship, 
Mdnique thought she saw the dear smiling face 
of the woman ftrho had brought her up. Xante 
Sylvestre blended with Mme Ambrat, and 
Monique folded in a long embrace the friend 
who in her heart had succeeded the one that 
was gone. It was^s though through the mirage 
of the past she held a real mother to her breast. 

“ Do you know what I am thinking of, mon 
petite ” said Mme Ambrat, when she had 
mastered her emotion, v . • “ You’ve just 
been talking to me about Christmas. Well, 
four years-ago, on the twenty-fourth of tlSs 
month, your poor aunt was here eating our 
goose and plum-pudding. . . .^.It was the last 
time I saw her. We’ll have, a party on 
' Wednesday fortnight, Christmas Eve . . . mid 
we will alk think of W. Sh%'Would hnve been 
so gUid to see you^go happy l"’ 

W" - V' ■ 



CHAPTER VI 


Now that they both once more strained in the 
collar of divided existence^ Georges and Monique 
saw each other every day. Several times he 
had come to lunch in the Rue de la Boetie. 
On the pther days she went to Versailles— 
generally in one of Mile Tcherbalief’s cars—^and 
took possession of his villa in the Avenue de 
Saint-Cloud ... an old tumbledown place, too 
big for him, but which had its possibilities—^with 
a kitchen garden, a hen-house, and a lock-up 
which she had had cleared out to make a garage 
for the car. 

The old woman who for years had looked 
after “ Monsieur Georges ” had adopted the In¬ 
truder at once, guessing that she would soon 
be the mistress of the house. ... 

One evening, after she had arrived by an 
early train, he had persuaded her to stay late; 
and, having accepted pot-ldck, Monique was 
surprised to find a delicate supper prepared. 
And as she showed her surprise at the table 
decked with roses and mimosa, he admitted : 

“ Ever since you^ came here for the tot 
toe, not one day has passed without my having 
the dream that you would never leave again— 
that 1 should keep you here with me. ... So 
every evening my house expects you.” 

She ran a friendly look over the little sitting- 
room where he worked and where they dined, 
the- familiar fulhiture. . . . Yes, 4he whole 

•>» WT 
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universe dwelt within these four walls. He got 
up, came over and kissed her hand. He was 
touching, with his ingenuous joy and the dis¬ 
cretion of his love, which was now at fever 
point. . . . 

At last the moment came when, his arms 
clasped round her^ he dared to voice his ardent 
prayer, but in vain had he strained his lips on 
hers, besought her with his eyes. She had 
modestly unlocked the embrace. But on seeing 
him turn asid^ in pain she had impulsively seized 
his hand again. 

“Georges, forgive me. ... I d^’t know 
what feeling is it that Tm obeying. It seems 
to me that 1 am not worthy of you yet. . . . 
Give me a little time • . . to deserve you. . . . 
Above aU, don’t look like that ... it hurts me. 
... I owe all to you, 1 belong to you. . . 

“WeU th^? ...” 

“ I don’t know. . . . Nb, not yet.” 

As they went back together to the station, 
she was angry with herself, seeing him silent 
and sad. All her way home she Imd regretted 
this inexplicable contradiction in her own heart, 
which had held her back at the very moment 
when her whole being leapt forward to meet 
the desire of both. What last-moment hesita¬ 
tions had influenced her, triumphing over 
her own consent, over her tender readiness to 
yi^d? 

All these quiverings of the sub-conscious, 
in which the transitory Monique, she who l^d 
wasted her substance of sf^irit and flesh, ms 
finally disappearing, while the new Monique— 
she Who. had formerly thrown herself open fo 
life with such confidenee—was fearhdly spreadin|[ 
her wings. 

She ha^ found again the ^Sfel of h^;girlho6d, 
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tender and mischievous, with a more serious 
ardour'^^beneath the old impulsiveness. But all 
unconsciously there was a greater femininity 
apparent in her sobered manner, in her charming 
reserve. Mile Tcherbalief observed her with 
amazement in the reception-room in the Rue de 
la Boetie, where she had once more, installed 
herself. 

Monique had effected a clearance of the two 
years' collection of papers muddled in the 
Louis XV bureau. Gaily, and with a facility 
she thought she had lost, she was making a 
brush*des^n on the pull-out desk. ... A 
scheme for a set of rooms : large, light-coloured, 
unpretentious. . . . 

“ What are you doing, looking at me like 
that, you Tcherbalief woman? . . . Pardoti! 
I mean Flombino. ..." 

" It's curious. You seem to me as though 
you were . . . why, it's a transformation. . . . 
Ah, your hair, perhaps that's it. Are you letting 
it grow again? " 

" Yes." 

" And just when I was gojng to bob my own. 
An idea of the Baron's. . .He insists on 
my doing my hair like yours. . . ." .. 

"Well, then, Baronne, sljay just as ^ou are. 
Short hair is all right for boys. . . .'" 

" Now, that I " said Mile Tdierbalief, " that's 
like your scheme for those lOoms . . . some¬ 
thing new. . . . Can Mile Lerbi^ be thinking 
o| TOComing Madame7 . . ." 

Monique smUed.*. . . Mme Blanchet? . . . 
A husband, children? . . . Why not? . . . 

That which a month ago had seemed to her 
an impossible^^ream, appeared to her to-day as 
a possible mi^j^. . . . She saw widi other 
eyes, beAiuse sbi^elt witl| another heart. . . . 
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Involuntarily she was already making plans. . . . 
They would keep the villa at VersailfUs for 
the spring and summer. They would travel 
in the holidays, and in the winter . . . 

Claire, who had got no further than her 
question, was loo^ng at her with a smile. 

** At the mom^t, Claire, I want to move out 
of here. . . . VoUd tout. And now that you 
are the owner of various premises, and that 
you've got a place in the Rue d’Astorg which 
you can let to me . . . But wait. That's not 
all. Since the Baron has just given you his 
Merc^d^s, you won't need your little Voisin any 
more? . . . The ten-horse saloon. . . ." 

No. . . ." 

" I'll buy it from you. All right? " 

“ All^vj right," said Claire, who had long ac¬ 
customed herself to let nothing from the 
Patronne startle her. ..." But not till the 
Merc^dfes is repaired. . . . On Friday, will that 
do you? " 

" As long as I have it by Christmas Eve. 

. . .I've got to take M. Vignabos dbwn to 
Vaucresson, to the Ambrats'. ..." 

"That's arranged, then. But to-morrow—I 
wanted tp tell you in any case, and that's why 
I want the Voisin—I have to go to Magny . . . 
Anika’s "^fhneral." 

" Anika I " cried Monique. 

" She died yesterday, all alone at an inn 
where she had been hiding herself away for 
some time. . . . Didn't you know? . . ." 

" No, aU that's so far away. ..." ^ 

" Inflammation of the throat." 

"Pooi^thing I" ^ 

Her image rose up before Monique, corpscr 
like, in the shadows of the smoMn|f-parties. All'' 
the past iwept back, frith 4|ltmoTtes. 
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Seized with terror at the thought of the fate she 
had escaped, she felt a great sorrow at the star's 
dismal end. At the same time, the old company 
waved spectral arms about her. . . . Michelle 
d'Entraygues, Ginette Hutier, H^l^ne Suze, with 
Max de Laume and Lady Springfield . . . and 
the others, all the others, thbse who had been 
no more than lookers-on; the Bardinots, the 
Ransoms, and those to whom she had given so 
much of herself as she passed by: Vigneret, 
Niquette, Peer Rys, and last of all, R^gis. . . . 
She could hardly recognise their faces. . . . 
They, too, were dead I 

She drove the wretched vision from her, and 
said, saddened : 

It’s nice of you to go to Magny, Claire— 
you who hardly knew her. I know diere won’t 
be many behind her coffin. . . . She who had 
so many friends. . . . Put my wreath with 
yours. . . . Poor Anika I Still another victim 
of herself.” 

The Slav gave her conclusion in her precise 
voice : 

** You are right I One only has one life; 
it’s too stupid to make a mess of it.” 

Monique had got up. Mile Tcherbalief was 
curious, and would have liked, to know .more. 
Pointing to the ceiling, she inquired : ^" 

” When you go to live in the Rue d’Astorg, 
what is to be done with the rooms upstairs? ” 

“New showrooms 1 That’s your affair. As 
soon as I’ve finished moving out, you must fix 
lip something really nice up there. . . . Show 
rooms for stuffs for dresses. . . . Yes, I haven’t 
said anything to you a^ut that yet. . ^ . I want 
to get it launched: ** Tcherbalief and Lerbier, 
Modes,* We could put the staircase here. . . . 
YeS; lock it Awicl con)e out there. . . «” 
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She had taken a big sheet of white paper 
and was pencilling the plans . . . sucK ex¬ 
pression, movement, and gay decision emanated 
from all her person that Claire listened to her 
in stupefaction. 

^ Decidedly they had changed her Monique. . . . 

** 1 drink," said M. Vignabos, lifting his 
glass in which fizzled the bubbles of the 
sparkling Vouvray, " to our friend’s return to 
health I ” 

"And to mine, man bon mattrel . . . 
Nobody mentions it I" protested Monique. 

M. Vignabos looked at her out of the comer 
of his eye. M. and Mme Ambiat silently con¬ 
sulted each other; they suspected a double 
allusion .behind the jesting claim. All three 
of them noticed its tone of sincerity, deep 
humility, pride as well, and were stirred by it. 
But they waited in silence for her to explain 
herself. ... 

Only Blanchet had guessed all her. thought. 
He rose to his feet vivaciously. He Sloped so 
tenderly that apart from the sacred memory of 
Tante Sylvestre, no recurrence of the past would 
darken this happy evening for Monique. De¬ 
flecting remark from its real meaning, he 
raised his glass : 

"Monique is right. I drink, so that I may 
repair the unspeakable omission of our venerated 
master, to the still more rapid return to health 
of notre amie. ^his is what comes of modesty 
Mademoi&etle. Everyone talks of my wbun<^ 
and never gives a thought Jo yours. It’s true 
that there's very little «of it to be seen 
now. ..." 1 !^ 

" Oh, do you think sof" 

She inched her l^ead. OWmt sniw-white 
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neck, just at tke swelling of the shoulder, 
appeared a rose-pink line, losing itself under 
the black vdvet dress, which was almost high- 
necked. Heir only jewel, hung by a thread of 
gold, was the litde lead^ bullet, flattened on 
the top, which Riri had picked up on the day 
after at the foot of the stone lintel where It 
had f^en. 

Without saying anything, Monique had super- 
stitiously kept it. She would not have changed 
for the purest diamond this little lifeless thing 
whidi had been baptised in Georges's blood and 
her own, making a mysterious link between them, 
marking them with the same sign. ? 

While Mme Ambrat was levying toll for Riri 
on the remains of the Mont Blanc pudding— 
for the little one had insisted on W sh^e 
being put aside for her, widi a little plum¬ 
pudding and goose—Monique, with lowered lids, 
was dreamily recalling all that this anniversary 
hdld of the past for her. . . . Christmas Eves 
when a*^^l had died, when a woman had 
been iborn. . . . And between these two 
poles of her life, a world df sorrow, of decep¬ 
tion; a desert of sadness and desolation. . . . 
What a long and. dreary journey t She .would 
have collapsed before its end.,. • widiout 
Georges. 

She opened her eyes to his look brooding on 
her, full of tender anxiety. . . . How good it 
was to be here. . . . How good it was to sit 
round this table in the ple^^t dining-room, 
me warm light; the simple joy of being there, 
all five of them, after the good supper at which 
with a daughter's love she had left a place lor 
the one vflio was absent. ... 

Xante Sylv^tm sdkmed to stand before her. 
The teiadble lftl%e of the body on the 
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Stretcher had definitely vanished for ever. The 
sweet presence was radiant with the indulgent 
smile she had worn that day wl)^n they had 
gone together to the Rue de M^dicis. . . . .Mme 
Ambrat was right; the dead whom ofie loves 
gre not dead: only with ^he last memory of 
themselves do they vanish. . . . 

Vignabos’s study, R6gis, Georges, that tragic 
Christmas Day—all these visions had receded 
into the far distance behind the mother-face 
which during the long, dreary years she had 
ceased to see, and which had come back to her 
' to-day. . . . Yes, it was there, living. . . . 

Xante I Xante I ** she almost cried out, with an 
irresistible longing to be understood, absolved. 
In a supreme avowal which called the absent 
one to witness, and which above all ad- 
*jured .him who was now her only judge, she 
confess^: 

“ No, Georges. Don’t put them off. The 
cure I spoke of is^ that which I to you. 
Whom should I confide in, if not inP^u, and 
in these old friend|. who for me repi®ent not 
only Xante Sylvestre, but all my family. . . . 
As to my parents, don’t let’s speak of them. 

. . . Xo i!^m I was a sort i|f pla;^hing which 
would’/stil^liave belonged to ihem if it had not 
passecf into other hands. . . . When I meet 
them 1 can find nothing to say, because if I 
did not hold myself in, 1 should cry out at them : 
* It’s you, it's ^our vicious surroimdings, that 
were the first %ause of my downfall.' Wi^ 
Xante Sylvestre I should have remained a pux^ 
natural girl. . . . Oh, yes, I know it b my 
fault as well I Had I been less downright, less 
proud, I should never, on a night just such as 
' thb ... 1 feel so terribfy a^h^ed. . . . But 
it is too^itete 1 . . . Once & the ttM, one 
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wallows m it. . . . One tries to get out. . . . 
But one can’t. ... So then one rolls in 
it ** 

She hid h!r face in her hands. 

** My* poor child,** said Mme Ambrat, “ why 
torture yourself likethis? . . . COme now, th^ 
past doesn*t count for much at your age. . . . 
When one stiU has a future . . .** 

“ Idiot, dear idiot,** entreated Georges at the 
same time, “ if there was anything that could 
make you still dearer in my eyes, it’s the very 
excess of your scruples. The past . . . who 
could ever think of reproaching you with it, 
when it tears such a cry of pain from you? . . 
Feel as I do—that there’s only one thing in this 
world that counts for anything—the present and 
the future.” 

” It’s because the light overwhelms me,”' 
she said as she raised her face, '*lithat I 
tremble before my happiness. Are my hands 
clean enough to grasp it without stain¬ 
ing it?” 

He Mi seized the delicate, the soft white 
hands, and was kissing^ the^ fervently. 

” The grass only grows better where the fire 
has passed, Monij^e. In the namp^iof Tante 
Sylvestre; I ask.yoii to be my wife^i'^^^jys. f* 

“But . . . can I?” she stammered.^ 

” Not only can you, ma chhe enfant^" cried 
out M. Vignabos, whose voice quavered despite 
himsdf, “but you owe it to h^.^. . . My con- 
^atulations'^to you, Blanchet—yi|ur choice is a 
gfcd one.” 

Monique, her face shining through her tears, 
let her hand fall into the one that awaited 
it, trembling. He paled before the realization 
of his hopes. ^ 

■* An^ now, mes enfanis,** s^id M|||^ Ambrat, 
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*M don't want to drive you away. But it's 
three o'clock, and by the time you get to 
Paris . . . When is your train, Georges?" 

** Four^o'dock.” 

" So it is I " said Monique; ** I had forgott^ 
your meeting at Nlantes, . . 

She turned to M. Vignabos. 

** And you, mon cher maiire ; am: I not taking 
you home? 

'* No, since Mme Ambrat is kind enough to 
put me up." ! ! 

“Well then, en route. . . , WeVe only just 
time. . . . No i Nol “ Monique insisted, as 
M. Vignabos and Mme Ambrat made a show of 
accompanying them. ..." Back indoors with 
you quicldy, it's fearfully cold. ..." 

As the car carried them onwards they re¬ 
mained silent. Silence heavy with thoughts . . '. 
glowing in him, and in her so tumultuous that 
they struck and dashed together—joy, disquiet, 
graMtude, remorse—like an uninterinmd stream 
of sparks. , 

On they went, ^helcP in their enchantment, 
through the moonlir night and the misty woods, 
whose darkness, cloven bj^lke dazzling flight 
of the head-lamps, opened before them. 

" Slow down, Monique. . . . It's so beau¬ 
tiful. . . .^ 

They were getting to the Bougival turning. 
The Seine lay like the train of a silver robe 
against the blue border of the islds. • 

"Yes, it's beautiful she whispered.^ 

The car had come to a standstill. They 
joined hands. They did not spea^, and yet 
they told each other so many things. Suddenly, 
by the satne impulse, their line came together 
... fo^^Hnts time of a long trodi. . . Then, 
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Tac! she started the car again, and they went 
onward towards their happiness. 

At the same moment M. Vignabos and the 
Ambrats were getting ready to go up to their 
rooms. 

“ Now do you know, ma banrw arrUe," said 
the old professor as he went upstairs, “ what 
all this proves?. That for a young creature who 
has not been entirely contaiihitlated by wrong 
upbringing, the morals and manners of to-<^y 
make a terrible breeding ground. Here is ^r 
gar gome. She came out of her twofold educa¬ 
tion . . . and from the war . . . with the 
thirst for emancipation which so many of , her 
sister women have. . . 

“ So many? ** remarked Mme Ambrat. “ You 
think so? The greater part of them are re-* 
signed to their chains. Many, sad to say, are 
even attached to them.'* 

“What does that matter? The finest ele¬ 
ments wj^H^arry the masses with them. All of 
thm, th^ carry within them; a force for good, 
a potenti^ force for ^eac4 justice, and gx^- 
ness. A force that will^^pread and incfek^. 
. . . And for ma chhre anU^, we must 

count on those mmen who have done and will 
continue increasingly to do their equal share 
of the work of the world. Can we blame 
Monique for forging ahead in her own fashion? 
... A false step, yes I But all the same, a 
step I ’* ^ 

% ** For all that, yoq, must admit thiat without 
Blanchet . . .*’ said Mme Ambrat. 

“True. But to be just, you must add that 
without Vigneret . . . When a woman stum¬ 
bles, find the man.*' 

“ The man, alwa 3 rs the man I ** jpambled M. 
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Ambrat; ** wouldn't it be still more just to 
say that we are, aE of us, the playthings of 
forces that surpass our strength? Joy and 
pain are blind. Only the forces act. . . . We 
register them.” 

M. Vignabos concluded indulgently : 

“One more reason for excusing Monique. 
When we smell a flower, do we think of the 
manure-heap? 
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